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IN THE STREETS OF PARIS. 


By Ida M. Tarbell. 


HE street is a large factor in 
a townsman’s life. It unites 
his home and his business, 
his amusements and_ his 
duties. In it he passes no 
small portion of every day. 
Its character has a constant 
influence upon him. He 
has the same reasons for in- 
teresting himself in its fea 

tures, its improvements, its charms, that 

he has for occupying himself with his 
home, his office, or his club. 

There is no urban dweller more awake 
to the intimate and complex relation of 
the street to the life than the Parisian. 
For him it is never merely a necessary 
passage to be escaped from as soon as 
possible, and to which the least possible 
time, money, and attention are to be 
devoted. He regards it with the same 
respect that he does the halls, the vesti- 
bules, the balconies of his private inte- 
rior, and he demands for it the same 
things, — safety, convenience, agreeable- 
ness, and beauty. His success in attain- 
ing these results are known the world 
over. The principles he follows are 
those of all modern ambitious cities. 
He paves, cleans, lights, guards, deco- 
rates, as does the New-Yorker, the Bos- 
tonian, the Chicagoan. It is in the 
details of the various branches of muni- 
cipal services, in the application of the 
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principles, that one finds peculiar ways 
of doing things which are worth the 
attention of practical municipal students. 
It is to some of the minor but suggestive 
features of the Parisian street that this 
paper aims to call attention. 

To begin with, the question of safety. 
To be safe in a Parisian street one must 
be protected from the ordinary dangers 
of all streets, — treacherous pavements, 
building and repairing, marauders, mi- 
crobes, and mad dogs. 

The city is admirably and entirely 
paved, but nearly $4,000,000 a year 
($3,921,529.79 in 1890)' are expended 
simply in keeping it up. The principle 
followed is the old and often despised 
one of a “stitch in time.” No broken 
or rough place is too small to receive 
attention. To discover a crack or de- 
pression in the asphalt is to remedy it, so 
that one frequently sees little shining 
black patches not over a foot square in 
a drive or sidewalk. ‘To find a loose or 
worn stone is to replace it. The result 
is clear. It is rare that large portions of 
a street must be entirely torn up. Even 
if the paving is replaced for the width of 
a street, the circulation is not stopped 
over more, usually, than a third of the 
width. This third is fenced in so that 
the boundary of working men and of 


1 The figures used in this article are taken from the 
Annuatre Statistique de la ville de Paris for 1890. 
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traffic is clearly defined. The omni- 
buses which ordinarily pass by this route 
make a detour in the parallel street, and 
in this way the inconvenience is reduced 
to a minimum. 

But the economy in this repairing is 
not alone in mending. It extends even 
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United States — the railroad — is unknow1 
in Paris. The only rational way for : 
railway to enter a town is over or unde: 
the streets ; and as that plan is followed 
in Paris, a serious danger is cancelled a 
once. Neither is there much transit s 
rapid that it costs each year a tax in 











Refuge in the Place St. Michel. 


to disposing of the worn stones, the 
cracked blocks, the asphalt chips. In 
the receipts of the city of Paris for 1890, 
$37,742.13 are credited to the sale of 
worn-out paving materials. 

The precaution which isolates, as far as 
possible, the broken place in a street, 
with the materials and workingmen neces- 
sary for its repair, is extended to all 
similar danger. An open manhole is 
surrounded by an iron railing; a sewer 
in construction is fenced in; the side- 
walk in front of a facade or below a roof 
which is in process of repair is forbidden 
to pedestrians, the space being barred by 
sticks and a guard walking in front to 
compel the careless to keep off the walk. 
In short, the Parisian aims to prevent 
there being anything to slip or trip on in 
his streets, and he sees to it that he is 
driven from under anything which might 
fall upon him. 

However perfect the paving, mere cir- 
culation in a city of two millions and a 
half of people is a danger. ‘The first and 
greatest alarm of many towns in the 


human lives. There are fewer accidents 
from horses than one would expect, one 
reason being that long training has taught 
the Parisian-to keep out of the way of 
vehicles; and another being that the 
coachmen, in spite of a frequent pretence 
of reckless driving, are really very cautious. 
In eighteen months in Paris, much of 
which time I have spent in the streets, I 
have seen but one run-away. Not so 
much can be said for the bicyclists. 
They certainly constitute the most lawless 
and foolhardy feature of the street. Not 
that there are not regulations for them ; 
but these regulations have not yet become 
automatic in their working. 

For the inevitable danger attending 
street crossing the Parisians have an ad- 
mirable system of refugés. The refuge is 
merely a spot of pavement of the height 
of the curb of the sidewalk, placed in the 
middle of the street. On the boulevards 
and squares where the traffic is thickest 
these refuges occur frequently. Naturally, 
from their position in the centre of the 
driveway, they divide the traffic into two 
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lines moving in opposite directions. A 
policeman is usually stationed at each 
refuge, and when necessary he stops the 
vehicles at intervals to permit the passage 
of pedestrians. 

The marauder has two inevitable ene- 
mies,—lights and the police. In great 
sections the first is the greater protection. 
The habits of the people have something 
to do with this. ‘The Parisian’s love of 
night life, his brilliant cafés where in 
pleasant evenings he sits on the walk 
until two o’clock in the morning, con- 
tribute no little to make the midnight 
promenade on the boulevards quite as 
agreeable and safe as that of midday. 
But Paris is admirably lighted, for the 
most part by gas. It is a fine illustration 
of ‘how much better results can be ob- 
tained by perfecting and extending an 


quires complete and radical changes in 
service. Well lighted by gas, at the time 
electricity became the luminary of the 
day, Paris refused to change her system. 
She permits electric experiments only. 
The new method has literally to win its 
way street by street, square by square. 
In 1890 the amount expended for elec- 
tric lighting was $394,571.11; for gas, 
$1,359,577-71- ‘The result of this exper- 
imenting is that the populace has an 
opportunity to study seriously the advan- 
tages of the two methods, — advantages 
which are not by any means all in favor 
of the new luminary. Such conservatism 
is not “ American” perhaps, but there is 
no doubt that it is good common-sense. 
But safety from marauders is not all a 
question of lights. When the sun him- 
self cannot prevent picking of pockets, 
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Refuges around the Fountains and at the sides of the Square at the foot of the Avenue de I'Opera. 


old method which is well understood and 
well installed than are possible for a 
number of years, at least, by introducing 
wholesale an invention or discovery 
which promises brilliant things but which 
is imperfectly understood, and which re- 


eighteen-jet gas burners and electric 
towers can hardly be expected to suffice. 
There must be a police service. But 
save in its bureaucratic organization, 
which is so perfect that it is as beautiful 
as a demonstration of Euclid, the sug- 
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gestions which the Paris police have, for 
us are mostly negative. It is a political 
body, under the direction of a préfet 
who is practically a despot in his power. 
It is independent of the city council, and 
handled by the government through the 
préfet. It preserves the traditions of the 
Empire, and is brutal and unreasoning 
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twig hand brooms. In two hours and a 
half from the beginning of the work all 
Paris is supposed to have been swept or, 
if muddy, cleaned with water, scrubbing 
brushes, and rubber scrapers. As the bri- 
gade finishes this work, the streets are in- 
vaded by five or six thousand ofen garbage 
carts. ‘They come to collect the sweep- 
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Parisian Tram Car. 


SHOWING METHOD OF MARKING TERMINI AND IMPORTANT POINTS PASSED. 


when unchained. The riot in the Latin 
quarter in 1893 is sufficient proof of the 
way it can be manipulated by the gov- 
ernment, and of its stupid brutality on 
occasions. ‘The great lesson for Ameri- 
can towns to learn from the Paris police 
is the danger of allowing a body which 
serves the city to become a political tool. 

The precautions against the microbe 
are more fertile in hints. The broom, the 
scrubbing brush, and cold water are the 
chief weapons, and their handling is en- 
ergetic and effective. About one fifth of 
the 19,505 acres which Paris covers is 
swept and dusted every day. To do this 
there is a cleaning brigade of 3,300 per- 
sons, men, women, and children, directed 
by some three hundred overseers and en- 
gineers. This service is not composed of 
picked-up haphazard laborers, but is a 
well-drilled and systematically organized 
body. About four o’clock in the morning 
it appears in the streets. The first oper- 
ation is sweeping, accomplished in part 
by sweeping machines, in part by birch- 


ings which have been left in piles at the 
side of the street and the dry dirt and 
waste from the houses. Every household 
is required to collect each evening all the 
culinary refuse, waste paper, ashes, etc., 
to deposit it in a receptacle furnished to 
the house by the cleaning department of 
the city, and to place it on the walk in 
the morning in time for the passing of the 
cart. The carts are accompanied in their 
rounds by two persons on foot. As the 
cart passes down a street one throws into 
it the heaps left at the side by the broom 
which has preceded, another empties the 
receptacles. Following them is a sweeper, 
who brushes to the side of the pavement 
the fine dirt left in lifting the sweepings 
and in emptying the receptacles. The 
street is now ready for washing. 

The Paris streets are paved in sucha 
way that the middle is some six inches 
higher than the sides. The sidewalk has 
the elevation of the centre of the street, 
so that on each side of the pavement there 
is a bed for a healthy stream of water. 
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The sweeper who follows a cart opens a 
water spout. The stream which gushes 
out flows to the first sewer mouth. The 
sweeper follows the entire distance of the 
stream, scrubbing the bed vigorously. 
The water flows until it is perfectly clear. 
Both sides of every street in Paris are 


“The Massacre of the Innocents,” ““Heca- 
tombs of Dogs,” “The Last Chariot,” were 
the favorite headlines. The préfet was 
dubbed Carricide, the law called Draco- 
nian, and the sights in the precincts of 
the Fourriére, or Pound, compared to 
those of the Revolutionary prisons in the 
terrible days of Septem- 








On the Imperiale. 


treated in this way every day. In the 
most crowded parts of the city, the opera- 
tion is gone through two or three times a 
day, in whole or in part. A vigorous 
special service is provided for the mar- 
kets. 

After the microbe, the mad dog. The 
statistics of Belgium, Holland, Prussia, 
and other European countries show that 
no such thing as hydrophobia is necessary 
if dogs are properly muzzled and cared 
for. Yet in Paris, in the spring of 1892, 
an average of ten persons a day were taken 
to the Pasteur Institute to be vaccinated 
against hydrophobia. ‘The ordinances of 
the city require all dogs to be led or muz- 
zled in the street; but they were practi- 
cally null. Suddenly the pvéfet ordered 
that the regulations be enforced, and stray 
dogs were picked up on every corner and, 
if not claimed, despatched. ‘The excite- 
ment which followed showed why the or- 
dinance had been neglected. It was a 
question of French sensibility. Ten new 
patients a day at the Pasteur Institute —- 
whom they did not see — meant nothing 
to the populace as compared with the 
muzzle, which they did see. Two thirds 
of the Parisian newspapers began a sensa- 
tional campaign in behalf of the dog. 


ber, 1793. Happily the 
préfet hardened his heart 
and enforced the rule. 
At the end of four weeks 
the Paris representation 
at the Pasteur Institute 
had been reduced to 
one a day. ‘The rancor 
against the préfet, M. 
Lozé, still remains. In 
July of the present year, 
after the “‘students’ riot,”’ 
the persecutor of the 
dog lost his position. [I 
heard a Frenchman of 
eminent ability and cul- 
ture rejoicing over it. 

“ But what have you against M. Lozé?”’ 
I asked. 

“ He made me muzzle my dog.” 

There is one immediate and unfailing 
criticism made by Americans against the 
convenience of the Paris streets: there is 
no rapid transit. It is true. But if one 
must spend four times as long in passing 
between points in Paris as in New York, 
Boston, or Chicago, there are certain 
conveniences which go a long way 
towards compensating for the slowness. 
In the first place, the routes are so numer- 
ous and so well arranged, that save in 
the quarters near the fortifications it is 
never necessary to walk far to get a vehi- 
cle. Again, the lines so cross that one is 
never taken off into a distant part of the 
city and set down without communica- 
tion to right or left. The system of cor- 
respondence in vogue is an economy of 
time and money. By means of it, if there 
is no direct line to one’s destination, he 
can, on paying his six-cent fare, demand a 
correspondence, that is, a transfer ticket, 
which gives him a place in the carriage 
of any cross line. As all lines in the city 
save two are under the same great omni- 
bus monopoly, the correspondence is 
practically universal. 
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An excellent feature of the system is 
the stations which occur at frequent in- 
tervals along each line, at which all vehi- 
cles stop. Here passengers may wait 
comfortably, protected from sun, rain, 
and wind, provided with seats, and in 
winter furnished with fire. Here they 
take numéers, that is, tickets 


description of the tall houses of Chicago : 
“Ah, monsieur, they are too near the 
good God.” But he gets over his hesi- 


tancy after a first ride. 

For several years the Parisian public 
has been calling for the heating of its 
By heating it means 


public vehicles. 





which entitle them to places 
in the omnibuses when their 
turn comes. ‘The seats in 
Paris omnibuses are not to 
those who push the hardest. 
It is not only at the stations 
that the vehicles stop. Pas- 
sengers may descend at any 
point, and the regulations re- 
quire that if the seats are not 
full the cars stop when sig- 
nalled for those who wish to 
mount. 

The clearness with which 
the route is marked on each 
car is admirable. For ex- 
ample, we see on a car the 
placard GARE de LYON — 
PLACE de L’ALMA. . These 
are the termini of the route. 
Below is a second placard 
bearing the names, JARDIN 
des PLANTES— Bad. St. Ger- 
main — Concorde — Cours la 
Reine, — the principal places 
passed on the route. At the 
end of the tram car is a re- 
versible sign bearing the 














names of the termini. If the 
car is making its way towards 
the Gare de Lyon, that side 
is out; if toward the Place de L’Alma, 
the other. If there are no vacant seats 
in the car, complet appears at the rear. 
It requires unusual stupidity to take a 
wrong car in Paris. 

The trams and omnibuses accommo- 
date forty persons with seats. Six more 
are permitted on the rear platform. 
Twenty of the seats are on the roof, or 
the zmperiale, and are reached by a rear 
staircase. The imperiale makes the 
charm of these lumbering cars. Here 
one is in the open air and under the spell 
of that most fantastic of Parisian specta- 
cles—the street. At first he may feel 
like the Egyptian who cried out at a 


Compressed Air Clock, with Double Dials. 


REFUGE AT BASE. 


simply something warm to put the feet 
on during its rides. ‘The great monopoly 
which controls the majority of the omni- 
buses and tramways of Paris pretended 
that, if not impossible, it was too expen- 
sive to be provided. Some two years 
ago the municipal council, which fortu- 
nately possesses the right to compel the 
company to accommodate the public 
when it thinks best, announced that cer- 
tain independent transit lines of the town 
had shown that the heating was simple 
and cheap enough to expect the com- 
pany to yield. The result was that in the 
winter of 1891-92, two hundred out of 
nine hundred vehicles were warmed. 
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Last year, 1892-93, it was promised that 
the provision should be complete, — 
which promise, however, was not perfectly 





Broom Tower. 


realized. The method commonly in 
vogue is to enclose in long flat metal- 
lic envelopes ignited bricks of com- 
pressed coal dust. These are placed 
on the floor along the aisles. The 
cost is something like eight cents a day 
each. A new method, from which good 
results are expected is more complicated. 
It compels each omnibus to carry an ap- 
paratus for heating water, and a series of 
pipes for circulating it along the car floor. 
The apparatus is sufficiently compact. 
The stove which does the heating can be 
taken out and the fuel replenished at the 
stations, and after the introduction is 
paid for, the operating, it is claimed, 
is comparatively inexpensive. 

Many public carriages put up the sign 
chauffie during the winter, but frequently 
it is a delusion, and sometimes a danger- 
ous snare. Ignited bricks enclosed in 
metallic envelopes are used, and the gas 
escaping from them into a closed carriage 
asphyxiates the occupant. 

Happily the brick has.now been re- 
placed by hot water. The supply of 
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water is obtained in what is known as the 
hot-water tower, the latest novelty of 
Paris streets. These towers resemble 
somewhat the newspaper kiosques, though 
more nearly perhaps the filtered water 
towers. ‘They are perhaps fifteen feet in 
height, placarded by advertising squares, 
and surrounded by a decorative iron roof. 
On the side is the legend : — 


POUR LES VOITURES 

CUISINES 

LAVAGES 

BAINS 

EAU CHAUDE 

The first time I noticed this unusual 
sign I was seriously puzzled, and waited 
in the vicinity for an explanation. It 
came immediately. A woman with a 
pail approached, dropped a nickel in a 
slot, pressed a button, and out gushed a 
stream of steaming water. Somebody 
near by suggested there were an engine 
and boiler in the tower. One curious 
observer felt of the structure to see if it 
was warm. On investigation I found the 
secret of this peculiar arrangement. ‘Two 
pipes run into the tower, one carrying 
gas, the other water. ‘The gas pipe ter- 








Newspaper Kiosque. 


minates in a star-shaped burner, each 
ray of which is pierced with a great num- 
ber of fine holes. Immediately above 
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this burner is a spool of small copper 
tube, some 325 feet of it. The fall of 
the nickel into the slot and the pressure 
on the button turn on both gas and water. 
The gas is immediately lighted by a 
small jet above it, which is kept burn- 
ing day and night. At the same instant 
the water begins to cir- 
culate through the cop- 
per tube. The copper 
possess©s such extraor- 
dinary power of con- 
ducting heat that by the 
time the water has 
passed the length of the 
tube, it is sufficiently 
heated. After eight 
litres have escaped the 
valves close automatic- 
ally, and the water 
ceases to flow. If the 
demands are numerous 
enough to keep the ap- 
paratus running con- 
stantly, the water soon 
attains a very high tem- 
perature, though it is 
always warm enough for 
the carriages and for 
ordinary household pur- 
poses. It is used gen- 
erally in the quarters 
about the towers, espe- 
cially in summer, often 
doing away with the 
building of a fire in the 
apartment. 

But leaving the public 
vehicles and taking to 
our feet, there are num- 
bers of small arrange- 
ments which facilitate 
the life of the street. 
The toilet-houses are 
one which American 
towns have no right to 
overlook. Public clocks are as essential 
to Parisians as watches, and they are to be 
found on nearly all public buildings, many 
churches, and numbers of shops. Be- 
side the ordinary clocks, there are some 
ninety-eight dials, the hands of which are 
regulated by compressed air; twenty-six 
of these are placed in the kiosques at the 
carriage stations, fourteen are on high 


candelabra, the latter frequently being 
double or triple faced. Apropos of 
clocks there is an interesting experiment 
in regulating them by electricity. Thirty- 
seven clocks on the towers of churches, 
and the mairies of certain wards chiefly, 
are thus regulated. 
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Hot-Water Tower and Stand for Carriage Station. 


The whole system of kiosques for news- 
papers, for storing the brooms and the 
scrapers of the street-cleaning brigade, 
for the carriage stations, for filtered water, 
is so simple, so compact, so picturesque, 
above all so advantageous to the public, 
to the merchant or the agent, and to the 
town, that it is remarkable that the cities 
of the United States have never adopted 








it. The system consists in building a 
tiny round tower or a little square house 
for the various services of the street. 
They are handled by private companies, 
the right to a position on the street and 
to place advertisements on them being 
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the best part of her borders, and one or 
two swell streets — for the rich. But the 
distinctive feature of the open places of 
Paris is not her grand boulevards, her 
Tuileries, her Luxembourg, her Champs 
Elysées; it is the extension of these 








In a Workman's Park. 


rented by the city. In 1890 the city 
received $35,106.07 for the locations it 
had granted to kiosques. 

But the pre-eminent characteristic of 
Parisian streets and promenades is their 
agreableness. If summer was unceasing, 
living in the streets would lose its terror 
in Paris. Much of this is due, no doubt, 
to the people themselves. They know to 
perfection the delicious art of flénerie. 
They love their coffee and petit verre in 
the open air, on the sidewalk. But apart 
from the finer considerations of how 
much the charm of the street is due to 
the French spirit and habit of life, there 
are certain purely material provisions 
which cannot but be worth the attention 
of people interested in seeing their towns 
made as pleasant as possible. 

The first of these is certainly the open 
spaces. In the thirty square miles which 
the city covers I do not knowof a spot 
where a five-minutes’ walk will not bring 
one to an agreeable shady resting place. 
Now every self-respecting American town 
aims of course to have at least one park in 





Buttes Chaumont. 


splendid avenues and these luxuriant 
gardens into the quarters of the poor. 
Go down into the quarter of the Gobelins, 
the old Faubourg Saint Marceau, the 
quarter where, says Victor Hugo in Zes 
Miserables, forty years ago Paris dis- 
appeared: ‘It was no longer a solitude, 
for there were passers by; it was not 
the country,— there were houses and 
streets; it was not a city,—the streets 
had ruts like country roads and the grass 
grew in them; it was nota village, — the 
houses were too high. What was it 
then? An inhabited place which was 
solitary, a desert which was peopled; it 
was a boulevard of the great city, a street 
of Paris, more perilous by night than a 
forest, sadder by day than a cemetery.” 
In these once gloomy quarters we have, 
a little north of the centre, the superb 
Piace d’Italie, from which six lines of 
splendid boulevards diverge. Each seg- 
ment formed by the boulevards is crossed 
by broad streets. On the north boundary 
of the quarter is the Jardin des Plantes, 
on the east the river with its broad quays. 
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On the south the fortifications, trans- 
formed by swords beat into plough- 
shares, are here grassy, quiet, shady 


promenades ; on the west is a pleasant 
park of nearly forty acres, Mountsouris. 
In this ward there have been planted 
7,963 trees; 445 benches, each accom- 
modating from three to six persons, have 
been placed in the avenues and squares. 
There are one monumental fountain, 
three Wallace fountains, and sixty-four 
of the “press-the-button” fountains. 
The right of every man to fresh air, a 
bit of green grass, and abundant pure 
water is respected in this, one of the 
poorest quarters of Paris. 

The plan is general. In the north- 
eastern part of the city, in the heart of 
a workingman’s quarter, is the pictur- 
esque park of Buttes Chaumont. I 
I have never seen a more touching sight 
than the influx into this great garden, 


and they know there is no fashionable 
throng to abash them. 

It is true that some of the poor 
quarters are more highly favored than 
others, but gigantic efforts are being made 
to equalize matters. Paris is, of course, 
paying dearly for her ambitious under- 
taking; the mere interest on her city 
debt is something like twenty million 
dollars a year. 

The decoration of these open spaces 
is in harmony with their generous breadth. 
Paris is a city of trees. A story that the 
proud Parisians tell is of a countryman 
making his first visit to the city. 

“What is the most remarkable thing 
you have seen?”’ asked some one of him. 

“The trees,” said the old provincial. 
“‘] have never seen so many before.” 

Municipal statistics give the number 
of trees at 87,537. The favorites are 
horse-chestnuts, elms, and sycamores. 
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River Bath Houses. 


at the close of a hot day, of hundreds 
of bareheaded working people in black 
aprons and blue blouses. They come 
with perfect freedom, without any pre- 
tence of dressing. The park is theirs, 
surrounded by their homes and factories, 


Excellent care is taken of them, and at 
the first sign of decay they are removed 
and a sound tree substituted. A nice 
operation is this transplanting. Around 
the tree chosen (which is usually as near 
the size of its new neighbors as is safe) 








a trench is dug, leaving about the roots 
a mass of earth of some five or six cubic 
feet. This mass is then enveloped firmly 
in a coat of pine branches or of flexible 
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to the health and longevity of the 

trees. 
The thousands of plants which blossom 
in these open spaces, from the _ firs: 
March crocus to the last 








A Wallace Fountain. 


FILTERED WATER FLOWING CONTINUOUSLY. 


boards. The transplanting wagon is then 
rolled over the roots, and a tackling 
of boards and chains fastened under 
and around the roots in such a way 
that the tree can be raised until the 
bottom of the mass is above the ground. 
The trunk is then steadied by ropes and 
the wagon, and a stately tree rising 
from its bed passes slowly to the spot 
designated. The system of drains around 
the roots of each tree, and the open 
grill which, while protecting the earth 
at the surface, allows the free cir- 
culation of air and water, adds largely 


November dahlia, seem 
almost a reckless extrava- 
gance. But the muni 
cipal hot-houses have 
been so carefully and 
thoroughly organized, 
that the cost of the lavish 
floral decorations is much 
less than would be ex- 
pected. The largest of 
these establishments pro- 
duces annually three mill- 
ion plants, at an average 
cost of thirteen centimes 
(23, cents). 

Water is as abundantly 
supplied as shade and 
flowers. Frequently it 
reaches the public by 
the way of monumental 
fountains of great ele- 
gance. There are 
seventy-eight of these in 
Paris, and several of them 
must be counted among 
the art treasures of the 
city. ‘The Wallace foun- 
tains are now ninety-eight 
in number; and 689 
‘“‘press-the-button”’ foun- 
tains are at the service of 
the public. In 1892 an 
improved filtering foun- 
tain appeared in the 
fifteenth ward, a work- 
ingman’s quarter, which 
has proved very satisfactory. The tower 
of the fountain is furnished with a 
Chamberland filter after the Pasteur 
system. It is intended to increase the 
number of these. 

On the great water thoroughfare of 
Paris there is almost as much to note as 
on her pavements. Cutting the city 
right and left, almost to its heart, the 
river has been so treated as to add 
a great number of conveniences and 
pleasures, and to vastly increase the 
beauty of Paris. The transit by the 
system of mouches and hirondelles (flies 
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and swallows) is cheap (two cents on 
week-days, four on Sundays and féte 
days) ; convenient, — there is a line for 
each bank, and the boats stop at nearly 
all the bridges, and generally within a 
decent distance of an omnibus station ; 
and agreeable,——the course being be- 
tween superb quays, under majestic 
bridges, and past many of the quarters 
of the richest historical associations. 
The boats are noiseless, using no whistle. 
The only audible signal they carry isa 
dinner bell, and that is rung only under 
special circumstances. 

The life-saving arrangements are very 
good. Every employee or rentee along 
the banks is_ specially 
charged by the préfet of 
the police to interest 
himself in the safety of 
the river, and some of 
them have long _life- 
saving records. Secours 
aux noyes is one of the 
most frequent signs along 
the quays. It means that 
wherever it occurs will be 
found rules and remedies 
for those rescued from 
drowning. ‘The skill and 
success with which they 
are applied are shown by 
the statistics. In 1890, 
of 330 persons pulled 
from the river, 315 were 
restored. Unfortunately, 
not all, who by accident 
or purpose fall in, are 
taken out. There were 
343 bodies of drowned 
persons exposed in the 
morgue in 1890. 

Other hints to be taken 
from the Seine are the 
river baths and the laun- 
dries. ‘The bath-houses, 
huge, low structures some 
170 feet long by 40 wide, 
scrupulously clean, pro- 
vided with dressing- 
rooms, bathing place, 
and swimming pool, seil tickets, some 
of them as cheap as three cents, with one 
cent extra for towel. They are carefully 
superintended by the municipal author- 





ities. As for the laundries, they are 
essential in a city where the household 
furniture does not include a washtub, 
but useless, perhaps, in a country which 
reckons the washday as essential to 


‘ domestic progress. It is worth thinking 


about, however, whether in our cities 
one of the greatest blessings which the 
poor could have would not be just such 
institutions as the river and other public 
laundries of Paris, where for one cent 
an hour a stall, tubs, and plenty of water 
are furnished, for five cents the wringing 
done, and for four cents the drying. 

This collection of hints might be greatly 
lengthened. It might be enlivened, no 
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doubt, by more of a negative kind, but my 
purpose is practical, not critical. ‘There 
are certain useful and agreeable prac- 
tices in the Paris streets which are either 
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unknown or rarely adopted in our towns 
and cities. American cities can be made 
the most agreeable dwelling places on 
the globe, but to be that they must study 
more intelligently and patiently that 
which makes delightful the cities which 
by common consent are regarded as the 


queens of the -earth. Paris certainly 





ROSE. 


ranks high in this regalcompany. Much 
of her charm—apart from that subtile, 
personal fascination which makes her, as 
some one has said, the only city which 
can be loved as one loves a woman — is 
explained by the practices and the insti- 
tutions, some of which have here been 
outlined. 





THE 


ROSE. 


By Annie Louise Brakenridge. 


S I passed my lady’s tower, 
She leaned from the casement high ; 


She held in her hand a flower, 
And love-light shone in her eye. 


She tossed the flower to me, — 

The rose that had touched her lips ! 
The wind blew fresh to the sea, 

And I went to my waiting ships. 


Her flower on my heart I wore, 

As I fought with our savage foes ; 
Peril and pain I bore, — 

My guerdon, my lady’s rose. 


With battle-scars on my brow, 
Back from the wars I came : 
The rose is but ashes now, — 
Is my lady’s love the same? 


I pass to my lady’s tower, — 
Doth she for my coming wait? 

From her casement falls a flower, 
As Roland rides from the gate ! 


She starts and she smiles on me! 
Care I for her false, false lips ? 
The wind blows fresh to the sea, 
And I go to my waiting ships. 


I have set on my heart the seal, 
I have vowed by the powers above 
I will fight for my country’s weal, 
But never for lady’s love ! 
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JOHN BALLANTYNE, AMERICAN. 


By Helen Campbell. 


XVI. 


ment,”’ Ballantyne said, with a look 

half of relief, half of vexation, as he 
ran through the letters lying by his 
breakfast plate next morning. “ Morris has 
had asudden summons to England, —the 
death of some man who has left him 
money, and he has been cabled for to go 
over at once in order to head off some 
complications likely to arise if he is 
not there. It is curious that this should 
happen ; but do you know, I am relieved ? 
The thought of living under the same 
roof with him weighed upon me, and the 
mére I heard of his methods the less I 
cared to watch them in person. In short, 
I regard myself as delivered from the 
burden laid on me by a hasty promise, 
and shall stay on here and do the piece 
of work I had planned to do there.” 

“Then let it be here with me as much 
as possible,” Mrs. LeBaron said warmly. 
“ Plymouth is good working ground, and 
you can study up the Colonial back- 
ground as well as listen to more war 
stories from Nathan, who is as absorbed 
in telling as you in listening. Here he 
is now, and he will beg you to stay, if 
begging be necessary.” 

“It is not, I assure you,” Ballantyne 
said heartily, rising as the stately head of 
Col. Allen appeared in the doorway, 
where he paused a moment with a look 
backward at the child who had followed 
him. Already he seemed an essential 
part of the new life, and he watched the 
whole family with wonder at the utter 
difference in their life and any he had 
ever known. 

A nephew of Mrs. LeBaron, the son of 
her oldest brother and nearly her own 
age, Col. Allen, had come down a few 
weeks before with his family,—a quiet 
wife who adored him, three sons, two of 
whom were in Harvard, and two daugh- 
ters barely beyond childhood. Col. Allen 
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- P ne is against any further experi- 


himself, though judge in one of the 
Boston courts, preferred the former title, 
cleaving to every recollection of war 
days, and passionately loyal to the cause 
for which he kad fought. A _ brilliant 
talker, he found in Ballantyne an ardent 
listener to every scrap of reminiscence, 
and they spent hours together daily. 

Up to this time Ballantyne had hap- 
pened to meet but few who had taken 
part in the struggle, and he had marvelled 
often at the oblivion, almost total, which 
seemed to have fallen upon it all. ‘To 
bury bitterness was well, yet it seemed to 
him that even the memory of the cause 
had died out, and the younger genera- 
tion growing up had small knowledge of 
its meaning, and small honor for those 
who survived. But for these sons at 
least, his conclusion might be altered. 
They were a different order from most of 
the Harvard men he had happened to 
meet; simpler, more in earnest, and de- 
voted to the father, who seemed rather 
elder brother and friend than parent. 

To go over the whole background in 
the light of knowledge like his, to find 
day after day what love and loyalty lived 
in him and what supreme faith for the 
future he had battled for, ruled his life 
and thought, was for Ballantyne an ele- 
ment that gave at last to his own con- 
trary and vexing impressions the form 
they had lacked. No matter how Philis- 
tinism or mammon might come upper- 
most, what flaws show themselves at will, 
and the whole structure even at moments 
seem toppling to its fall, below, strong and 
sure, were the foundations built on ever- 
lasting right. 

“When need came, the men were 
there. When need comes again, their 
places will be filled as well,” the Colonei 
said, with a lifting of the gray head that 
showed itself ready still for the storming 
of any forlornest hope. “The South 
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knows it all now. They were glorious 
fighters. I bow to the memory of Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson. They were pa- 
triots both, and they know now where 
their blunder was.” 

“But Morris, you know him Mrs. 
LeBaron tells me,” said Ballantyne, “ in- 
sists that the Massachusetts element, for 
instance, was chiefly @/etfante. It wasa 
fashion to join a regiment, and they flocked 
like so many sheep after a leader.” 

“A fashion?” Col. Allen said, his deep 
voice deeper than ever. “It was a fash- 
ion that led Robert Shaw and Theodore 
Winthrop to their death, and buried one 
under the negroes who filled that trench 
at Fort Wagner ; a fashion that made our 
best ready for death on the battle-field 
or starvation in rebel prisons. ‘These 
men sacrificed more in one hour than 
this dog will do ina lifetime of mouthing.” 

“Father!” Charles Allen interposed, 
“that is a little steep, you know.” 

“How should he know, coming here 
when it was all over, what it had meant? 
And how dare he pose as teacher and 
leader when he has only a sneer for the 
one holy thing in this mammon-loving 
century?’’ returned his father hotly. 
“ Straight through every shame we have 
known, political treachery and corrup- 
tion, trust betrayed, honor a name, lying 
the foundation of success, I fall back on 
what has been, and what will be. The 
stream flows deep, I care not what sticks 
and straws, what carrion even, float on 
its surface ; its water is for the healing of 
the nations.” 

“¢Triumphant Democracy,’”’ said the 
younger, but his eyes belied the slight 
sarcasm of his tone. 

“ That demonstration may pass,’’ said 
the Colonel. “It is a mere cock-a-doo- 
dle-doo, well crowed and reassuring per- 
haps for those who are tempted to believe 
midnight a permanent state, but the 
merest material satisfaction in huge 
crops, long railroad lines, bonanza farms, 
and big fortunes. The real America is 
not there, any more than the typical 
American is embodied in Jay Gould.” 

“That typical American lingers in the 
background,” said Charles Allen. 

“ Not a very remote one, my boy. 
Turn to Lincoln, if you want one. It is 


his name that means the promise of more 
like him, and there are men in our midst 
to-day, going their quiet way, who in 
any crisis would show what power simple 
right carries with it. When the roll is 
called they will answer.” 

“JT do not doubt it,” Ballantyne re- 
plied. “But in the mean time, here are 
a thousand forms of injustice and oppres- 
sion, and all culminating with either un- 
consciousness or entire ignoring of their 
existence. Your labor question is as 
serious as the English, and you have not 
yet begun to consider the meaning of the 
general discontent and revolt.” 

“And I doubt if we shall fully till 
blood has been spilled,” said Col. Allen. 
“We are a curiously indifferent people, 
easy-going and careless to the last mo- 
ment; but when we rouse, in the end we 
learn and remember. ‘There is some- 
thing in the old words, ‘ without shed- 
ding blood is no remission of sins.’ It is 
a clarifying, if nothing else. I tell you, 
Ballantyne, you need not fear.” 

“T am speaking from a multitude of 
impressions,” Ballantyne began. 

“You need more time, my dear fellow. 
You have scampered through the country, 
and have, I know, a blue book of facts 
and impressions, but you must live on and 
settle to your own work before you come 
to any knowledge that will bear fruit in 
life. I look to you, to my boys here, to 
every young fellow whose very scoff at the 
shame of things is a promise of better 
doings, to give us the text we must live 
by. It is war still, but it may be made a 
bloodless victory. Here is something you 
must let me repeat,—words spoken by 
one who fought and who remembers.” 

The Colonel paused a moment, and his 
eyes lightened as he went on: — 

“«Through our great good fortune, in 
our youth our hearts were touched with 
fire. It was given us to learn at the out- 
set that life is a profound and passionate 
thing. While we are permitted to scorn 
nothing but indifference, and do not pre- 
tend to undervalue the worldly rewards 
of ambition, we have seen with our own 
eyes beyond and above the gold fields 
the snowy heights of honor, and it is for 
us to bear the report to those who come 
after us.’ ” 
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“ What an old war-horse it is !’’ Charles 
Allen said with a laugh, but his hand 
seeking his father’s nervous, sinewy one, 
with the instinctive sympathy that united 
them. “It is frightfully bad form, you 
know, to care for anything so much as 
you care just for being alive to-day, on 
American soil.” 

“Thank God that I am, and that it is 
my birthright !”’ the Colonel said solemnly, 
and walked away, too greatly moved for 
further words. 

. “T wish I could look at it all with your 

eyes,” young Allen said, as they rose from 
the rocks where they had been sitting 
and continued the interrupted walk. “I 
don’t want to be too cock-sure, and that is 
the tendency of the wholesale faith we 
have come up in. Rather that though 
than the wholesale running down that 
some of our men seem to think is the 
only correct thing.” 

“And the most extraordinary thing I 
have encountered in America,’ said 
Ballantyne as they turned toward the 
house, adding with a little shake of the 
head, “Never mind explaining. You 
could not make it plain any more than I 
could comprehend, and I must get to 
work at a pile of letters.” 

Before one of them he sat long, writ- 
ing now and then a few lines, then tearing 
the page, and once more going over the 
closely filled sheet. It was from Miss 
Ryde, and after the usual record of their 
life which she gave him from week to 
week, went on: 

“ Perhaps I have no right to speak, but 
it seems to me that the time is nearing 
when you may and must. As I watch 
Marion, it becomes plainer to me daily 
that she has less and less interest in the 
England she had determined to adopt, 
and more and more drawing toward the 
country she forsook. She has had a 
sheaf of strange experiences here, 
which she must tell you herself. For 
the rest, I am certain that if you write, 
it will clarify the whole turbid and per- 
plexing state of things, and give her 
the power to decide that she needs; 
but as to that, you are final judge, and 
you only.” 

Ballantyne rose and paced up and 
down the room, striving to look dispas- 


sionately at the question, and to once 
more affirm that waiting the full time 
must be best. But the longing to speak 
wasupon him. No reasoning could stifle 
it, and why should it be stifled? The 
year was wellnigh at an end. At least 
he would write as the mood demanded 
and compelled, and if strength came, 
tear the letter to shreds as he had torn 
many another in the long months of 
silence. He sat down, and for an hour 
or more wrote absorbedly ;_ then, without 
hesitation, folded the sheets, sealed 
them in their envelope, and going out 
dropped the letter in the post. If harm 
came, harm must. The time of silence 
had ended. Between him and the date 
of sailing, only a few weeks intervened, 
and whether Marion replied or not, at 
least she knew that the appointed time 
would find him there. 

In the life that came in later days, 
there was always a little sense of uncer- 
tainty in Ballantyne’s mind as he tried 
to recall the precise disposition of this 
time in which he seemed to live two 
lives: one, active, eager, absorbed in his 
work and in the unfailing charm of the 
long evenings of talk and reminiscence ; 
the other in which he seemed to walk 
side by side with Marion, to think her 
thought, even to hear her voice, protest- 
ing or yielding. He grew restless at last, 
and accepted an invitation from Percival 
for a day or two at the last in the com- 
munity on the mountain. 

“Tt is not a good-by,” he said, as 
Mrs. LeBaron looked at him smiling, yet 
with tearsin her eyes. ‘I feel certain that 
you will see me much sooner than you fancy 
now. It is all a sort of dream at pres- 
ent, but I shall wake in time to know where 
my feet really are. I shall cable you as 
soon as possible, when on the other side 
— not arrival, but the thing you want most 
to know. Send no doubts with me, and 
now — only, auf wiedersehen. You have 
been very good to me, dear friend, and | 
am grateful.” 

“JT wish I knew how the 
that foolish girl will work,’ she said 
half aloud, “but there is a shadow 
over it all; and if I were superstitious, 
I should say, some disaster close upon 
him. At least I will not help it by 


mind of 








brooding or forecasting”; and with a 
sigh she turned to her work. 


XVII. 


Miss RypeE had taken her place behind 
the tall coffee urn of her breakfast-table, 
and looked impatiently toward the open 
windows through which the light wind of 
early September blew softly, bringing 
with it the scent of ingathering harvests 
and that fainter one of earthiness that 
carries in it the threat of falling leaf 
and fading flower, and naked tossing 
branches; “bare ruined choirs, where 
once the sweet birds sang.” 

‘To-day such hour seemed far remote. 
Green and silent stretches of turf swept 
far under long vistas of shadowing trees. 
On the gray front of the old house the 
sunshine fell warm, as it had fallen 
on generation after generation of dead 
and gone Hetheringtons, and in the 
ancient garden at the side, with clipped 
fanciful forms of box and sweet old 
flowers whose names the modern gar- 
dener knoweth not, walked a pair at 
whose figures Barbara Ryde looked with 
a sniff of scorn. 

“The men are mad, quite mad,” she 
said. “Jane, go and say to Miss Lacy 
and Mr. Beresford that I am here and 
waiting.” 

Jane, the inflexible, had properly no 
place in the breakfast-room, but her tactily 
conceded rights included the privilege of 
oversight of the teakettle, and a short 
space in which she waged silent and deter- 
mined war with the butler, who resented 
with never-assuaged fury her claim to 
the post-bag, swelling like a turkey cock 
as he handed it to her, and retreating for 
what might be called a supressed but no 
less furious gobble of protest in his own 
private quarters. 

Miss Ryde smiled grimly as_ she 
watched the familiar pantomime, and 
having received the bag which she un- 
locked herself, repeated her order, in the 
mean time going over the pile of letters, 
rising to distribute them to the various 
places with a running comment as she 
went. 

“ Beresford, two duns and seven invi- 
tations. Norris, five from the maddest 
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of his Social Democratic Federation 
lunatics. I know by the extraordinary 
writing, and the rest his general series of 
adorers and inviters in all directions. 
Eleanor, much the same. Marion, 
ha!” 

Miss Ryde paused, and a look of sur- 
prise replaced by one of satisfaction was 
on her face. 

“So! John has come to his senses at 
last!”’ she said. ‘He should have done 
this or he could have done it months 
ago. It is well perhaps as it is. From 
the thickness he appears to have made 
up for lost time. Ha, Beresford! Will 
you never learn that water being put over 
fire at a fixed time, in a fixed way, boils 
at a fixed minute, and that you who must 
have tea after your own theory, must also 
conform to law if you would drink it after 
those of your own making?” 

Mr. Beresford paused in the window, 
and rumpled again the fiery hair which 
seemed to have just emerged from a 
similar process, eyeing her at the same 
time with a certain subdued defiance, 
but he spoke no word. 

“ Where is Marion?” Miss Ryde asked 
after a moment in which she smiled 
wickedly. 

“ At the bottom of the garden, madam, 
under the eglantine, and just turning to 
come in.” 

“Where you drove her with another 
proposal, Beresford. How many does 
this make?”’ 

“Six,” returned Beresford, undaunted. 
*T shall make it in the end.” 

“ Tdiot !’’ said Miss Ryde, in her most 
composed tone. “Lunatic, fool, and 
blind! Can you not see she has other 
thoughts in that head of hers?” 

“ Perfectly, madam, but that does not 
exclude a few more. I propose to leave 
with her clear and absolute understand- 
ing that if she finds it agreeable to play 
football with the heart of Beresford, it is 
entirely at her disposition. I do not as 
yet seem to have made this perfectly 
clear, but I do not despair.” 

“ Football !”’ returned Miss Ryde, pink 
with indignation. “Will you never un- 
derstand that whether the thing of rub- 
ber you call a heart is in you or not, 
makes no atom of difference to her?” 
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“ The thing of rubber has at least one 
good point, madam. What it encircles 
it holds firm.” 

“ Yes, till something subtler has done 
its work, and the band snaps when most 
needed. Your simile was _ ill-chosen, 
Beresford. I have gone back to ribbons 
for my letters and so renounced one 
more modern inadequacy. So, Marion, 
you are there at last?” 

Marion came lightly in, met by one of 

3eresford’s most sweeping bows. 

«My lady comes at last,’” he said. 
“There sits Radamanthia, and the water 
boils.” 

“It sounds like immediate execution. 
Indeed, we are too bad to have kept you 
waiting so,” Marion said, smiling softly 
as she met Miss Ryde’s contented look, a 
look that always came when it fell upon 
her. She kissed her as she spoke, and 
Miss Ryde shook her head in a perfunc- 
tory way as if to emphasize a general 
theory as to follies of that nature, and 
Marion passed to her place, a sudden 
rising and ebbing of color being the only 
token of surprise as she looked at the 
superscription on her letter. 

Beresford had eyed it with sudden 
interest and watched her jealously, piling 
her plate with cold meats from the side- 
board, and more and more urgent as he 
saw what slight interest breakfast had for 
her. She answered him as usual, the 
mixture of persiflage and seriousness that 
constituted their daily intercourse ; but 
there was a look in the little man’s eyes 
as she finally rose that brought sudden 
compunction to the keen ones that rested 
on him. 

“Tt is dead earnest,” Miss Ryde 
thought. “Poor Beresford! Well, I am 
not certain he does not deserve it, but it 
is hard none the less.” 

“Come here by me,” she said abruptly. 
“Beresford, did you know Lord Auberon 
had proposed to Marion?” 

“ D—n him,” Beresford said under his 
breath. 

“T should be perfectly reconciled to 
such a conclusion,” Miss Ryde said 
calmly ; “ if it were Benners or Marston, 
or the other one that made his bid for 
her money. She has even more now, for 
some old Quaker who died the other day 


left her all he had, in addition to the 
comfortable sum she owns already. But 
Lord Auberon is another matter. He has 
more than a suspicion of a soul. He 
thinks and feels, and would worship her. 
She grows more lovely every day.” 

“T know it,’ Beresford said with a 
groan. “TI have eyes if I am forty-eight, 
and I find a sensitive spot still in the 
thing of rubber.” 

Miss Ryde put out her hand, and her 
friendliest look was upon him. 

“Don’t you see,” she said, “that the 
enchantment is over? Marion is as 
American to-day as John Ballantyne. 
That is what the year has done for her, 
and I am glad for it.” 

“It is entirely your fault,’ Beresford 
said in sudden wrath. “ You have rid- 
dled everything with that tongue of yours, 
till nothing remained sacred or honor- 
able or worthy any more. Yet one year 
ago she was to all intents and purposes 
an Englishwoman.” 

“And more shame to her if I do say 
it,’ returned Miss Ryde. “ But then no 
less shame to me and to you, and all fools 
who would have had it last. ‘To tickle 
our fancy and her own, is she to re- 
nounce her birthright, and have no sense 
of what father land and mother country 
mean? She wanted the permanent, the 
unshifting, Heaven help her! There is 
but one permanent and unshifting, and 
its home is under skies neither your eyes 
nor mine are to see yet, Beresford.” 

“Then she is going back? You don’t 
mean— Is it Ballantyne?” 

“Yes, it is Ballantyne,” Miss Ryde 
said. “ And now, Ashton Beresford, hold 
your tongue and go your way in peace.” 
And with sudden remorse at her own 
unguarded speech, she turned abruptly 
from him and left the room. 

Marion in the mean time had left the 
house and was making her way to a deep 
retreat far down the wood, where a group 
of mighty beeches swept the ground with 
their branches and made a retreat secure 
and inviolable. In the curving hollow 
of one a back had been constructed, 
forming a seat with ample space for two. 
Here she sat down and for a moment 
looked silently at the letter in her hand. 
Then with passionate tenderness she 
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pressed it to eyes and lips, and slowly 
opening it touched the pages softly 
as if for caress, and read : — 

“‘T had said to myself, my Marion, for 
my Marion you are forever, no matter 
what will of yours may still lie between, 
that no word should go from me to you 
till I stood agaim in your presence and 
could know what the year had wrought 
or left unaccomplished. But the sudden 
pressure of events, that shall have no 
room here, has made me turn to you to- 
night with inexpressible longing, and I 
write and must write some things that 
will not wait for speech. With you be- 
fore me, I should be blind and deaf to 
anything but the one demand. I want 
the details, the few that needs words, dis- 
posed of beforehand. ‘Till now I have 
held to my agreement. You will forgive 
me if a few days before the year ends, I 
reach across this space that lies between. 

“Do you think that I have found this 
time of wandering up and down, seeking 
to understand this life that drew me 
here, an easy one? Not a day but has 
held its moments, more often its hours, 
when my pledge to you has seemed 
simple madness; when one touch of 
your hand, one look into your eyes, 
would have meant all that life can ever 
hold of happiness. 

“Now before I try to tell you what 
these months have meant, you must know 
that I have no argument for my own hope 
and desire, that you may not use with 
equal force for your own. I realize this so 
fully that I hold myself ready for any 
compromise that will best meet your own 
need and wish. Where you are is my 
country, my home, yet you know and I 
know how deep is the faith that brought 
me here, and how I long to have your 
thought towards it as mine. And now 
let me write, as I can, what, as the year 
ends, I find to be its summary. 

“T shall not seek to give here in de- 
tail the strange impressions of those first 
months at home. You know through 
the letters to Miss Ryde, that I travelled 
constantly, and in many States, with 
fullest access to every phase of life, from 
the factory hand or the hod-carrier up to 
the millionnaire. For months I have to 
confess that the situation seemed to me 


infinitely worse than anything in England, 
because here a great thought seemed 
hopelessly overlaid by aims that meant 
only the pursuit of the merely material 
advantage. 

“In England, where the same sordid- 
ness and encompassing power of the 
mercantile spirit is often one’s despair, 
is the more and more certain fact of an 
enormous movement towards liberty and 
higher aims. - For such aims I seemed 
here to search in vain. Here and there 
an individual stood for simple sincerity 
of thought and life, but below all was the 
unending chink of the dollar, and in what 
is called society, that setting apart of the 
few from the many, Anglomania ruled, 
and reversion to a dying type seemed the 
dearest wish of those who had forgotten, 
or even never known, the meaning of the 
inheritance they failed to claim. 

“This was the first series of impres- 
sions, and profound melancholy settled 
upon me. With less direct knowledge 
perhaps, I saw that your woman’s intuition 
had given you this phase in full, and knew 
why you had leftit behind you, and sought 
in the older home the substance instead 
of the shadow. But gradually, from the 
crude mass of unassorted impressions, 
other forms arose, undefined still, but with 
promise in their outline. But I doubted 
much if the life an American citizen should 
naturally live could be lived either in the 
mart or in the midst of the indifference 
and dead level of mediocrity, which seems 
one result of the present form of educa- 
tion. 

“Tt was at this point that I went to the 
little community, details of which, for 
many reasons, I have never given. It 
had seemed to demonstrate itself, that the 
individual in whom faith remained must 
isolate himself and live his life apart from 
the mass, since a machine controlled 
politics, and for thinker, artist, or author 
retreat was the sole resource in a society 
that cared only nominally for their doings. 

“Such conclusion had come to the 
head of the community ; a man of singu- 
lar power in many directions, who sought 
to bring about him a group of like mind, 
and who had a species of monastery in 
the country, yet near enough to keep in 
touch with the best in New York. Here 
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all relations of the citizen to the State 
were to be lived out, and the ideal made 
the substance of daily thought and work. 

“For a time, sceptically as I watched 
it all, it even seemed to me that in life 
of this nature might be the solution for 
all. Then as fuller knowledge came, its 
deep and utter selfishness grew more and 
more apparent. So far from making 
loyalty more possible, it rendered dis- 
loyalty inevitable. From every common 
need and want was entire separation. 
Family life had no place. Contempt, crit- 
icism, cold aloofness, hedged us about. 
With this I saw also much of society, and 
now and then had glimpses of better life 
underlying it and plain in faces that I 
encountered here and there. 

“It became certain that this man Morris 
had failed to grasp the meaning that still 
remained, and his summary of every 
struggle since the War of Indepedence as 
a mere fight for easiest methods of filling 
the treasury came to be to me mere 
froth and dogmatism. With all the good 
that went with his scheme went always a 
fatal ignoring of any but the individual 
right. The many were mere canail/e, and 
went to their own place. The ‘ Brother- 
hood of the Heights’ had no place for 
those who must dwell in the valley, and 
against such separation I revolted more 
and more. It was the daily observation 
of a selfish absorption, often unconscious, 
but pervading the entire scheme, that 
brought me by degrees to see the pos- 
sibilities of natural living among men ; 
and when this was plain again, though 
its methods were still filled with difficul- 
ties, I left them for a time, and at my 
cousin’s old home found an American, so 
ardent, so simple and sincere, that sud- 
denly I saw that under the Philistine garb 
that this century of material effort has 
woven and ordained for most, the same 
heart might often beat. 

“In him, in his sons, in those who came 
and went with him, I saw that if money 
sometimes meant much, honor and loyalty 
meant more, and that in the mass I had 
doubted or scorned or feared lay dormant 
a faith and an abounding energy, that in 
any crisis would unite as one and meet 
the call for sacrifice, for death if needed. 
You and I alike have called it crude, 


shifting, uncertain, ignoble. You and I 
have felt together that the Republic, save 
as a name, had nearly ceased to exist, and 
lay prone under the wheels of the enormous 
Juggernaut, the political machine, in which 
the Irishman, incapable of rule at home, 
finds with surprised delight a kingdom 
where his reckless, conscienceless impulses 
are allowed fullest play. He dominates 
the cities. He does not dominate the 
people as a whole. 

“Our healing lies yet in shadow, but 
it is near. Neither in democracy nor in 
aristocracy can it be found, but in the 
conscience and heart of thousands who 
watch the voice will speak, and a wider, 
wiser humanity begin. What we want, 
but here are words that speak more 
clearly than mine, the need and the out- 
come; words of an American noblest of 
all, for they are Lowell’s : — 

“<¢What we want is an active class, who 
will insist, in season and out of season, 
that we shall have a country whose great- 
ness is measured not only by its square 
miles, its number of yards woven, of hogs 
packed, of bushels of wheat raised ; not 
only by its skill to feed and clothe the 
body, but also by its power to feed and 
clothe the soul; a country which shall 
be as great morally as it is materially; a 
country whose very name shall not only, 
as it now does, stir us as with the sound 
of a trumpet, but shall call out all that is 
best within us, by offering us the radiant 
image of something better and nobler 
and more enduring than we; of some- 
thing that shall fulfil our own thwarted 
aspirations, when we are but a handful of 
forgotten dust in the soil trodden by a 
race whom we shall have helped to make 
more worthy of their inheritance than we 
ourselves had the power, I might almost 
say the means to be.’ 

“My Marion, it is this life I would 
live. It is this life I would have you love 
and share. Come back with me, to your 
own, dearest child of a race, whose love 
for country never slackened, and whose 
faith is no less living in you whose despair 
has been the noble despair of a noble 
soul. Feel it still you may, perhaps must, 
but in moments only. ‘The hope of the 
nations, the hope of every waiting soul, 
is here. J am coming for you. You will 
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return with me, and here in the old home, 
in that noblest city that noblest feet have 
trod, whose air, no matter what earthy 
damps and mists may rise, still throbs 
with great thoughts and glorious acts, 
there we shall live and work, secure in 


the faith that the foundations laid by 
steady hands and minds that could not 
falter endure and must endure forever. 
Come home with me, my Marion, and in 
coming know that the older home is also 
ours, and that both are our inheritance.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE SECRET FLAW. 


By John White Chadwick. 


The image dawns of perfect things to be ; 


IFE sculptors we, and on our solemn dream 


Whereat we labor long and lovingly, 
Until no more their wonders merely seem, 
But real grow, and on our vision gleam 
All white and pure, and in their eyes the free 
Glad look of souls that stand rejoicingly 
Fall in the light of God’s eternal beam. 


*Tis bravely said ; but one I knew too well 
Who so conceived and with unstinted toil 

Worked on until at last, half blind with tears, 
Some secret flaw his whole creation spoil 

He saw too late. Alas, the wasted years, 
And in those eyes the auguries of hell ! 
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MANHOOD IN 


ART. 


By Wiliam Ordway Partridge. 


AM not, under this title of “‘ Manhood 
| in Art,” to write an essay on those 

famous pictures and sculptures of the 
world which have set forth the idea of man- 
hood. Yet even if the reader were to in- 
terpret my title in this way, he would not 
go far astray. Any painting or sculpture 
which has given the world a noble, sym- 
bolical idea of true manhood speaks to us 
of the manhood which called it into being. 
A man can produce only what he is. Men 
do not gather figs of thistles. 

There is a curious hue and cry to-day 
among artists and art critics, about “art 
for art’s sake.” What do men mean by 
this? I may be pardoned if I say that 
I do not believe that a quarter of these 
criers know themselves what they mean. 
It is one of those catch-phrases that we 
take as we do a cold, half unconsciously, 
and which makes us wretched. The great 
men of all time have wrought their art 
for God’s sake and for the saving grace 
which it brings to humanity. Keats said, 
“ Beauty for truth’s sake.”” He meant the 
same thing. That wasa sublime saying of 
Epictetus, “ Wretch, thou carriest about a 
God with thee, and know’st it not.” Is it 
not the high office of art to reveal to every 
human being the God within, from the 
contemplation of the God without? 

It was that sensitive apostle of the in- 
ner life, Amiel, who wrote one day in his 
diary : “ Every landscape is to me, as it 
were, a state of the soul.” Let us have 
no more jugglery with words, but let us 
speak plainly and openly, and say that we 
love and practise art because it reveals to 
us, in every face and form and in the 
universe, the divine spirit. It leads us 
a little closer to that spirit. 

My subject, from which I have already 
wandered a little, is tempting, and must 
lead me, I fear, as May days do, into 
byways and hedges; but if I return with 
some sweet wild flower, my wandering 
may not be lamented. What a fallacy it 
is to, think that life to-day calls for less 
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heroic effort and sacrifice than the years 
from 1861 to 1865! Those years did in- 
deed try men’s souls, but not more so 
than the present hour, provided men are 
tuned to its problems and pledged to 
their solution. And how are we to solve 
these terrible social problems? ‘The artist 
may say that he has nothing to do with 
such problems. Then surely he can 
have nothing to do with the great art of 
his time. ‘The great artists of all ages 
have been men who understood their own 
epoch. It is only the petty artist, who 
reflects the base and frivolous side of the 
age in which he lives, as it is the penny-a- 
liner who reflects the ignoble and frivolous 
phase of its literature. 

There have been examples of men who 
have done good work in art, without having 
caught the spirit of their times,—the “ Zeit 
Geist,”’ as the Germans call it. Notable 
among those was Canova. There is some- 
thing pitiful about his talent, to me, in 
spite of Byron’s high-sounding praises. 
Byron was not sufficently real, not true 
enough, essentially, to distinguish pseudo- 
art from the genuine inspiration. Have 
you ever seen one of the figures of Canova 
placed beside a statue from the hand of 
Praxiteles? Have you ever placed “ Childe 
Harold,” fine as it is, beside Wordsworth’s 
‘Ode to Immortality,” or the “Ode to a 
Grecian Urn” by Keats, or Shelley’s 
“ Adonais ”’ ? 

The history of great art is the history 
of great lives. Given a statue or picture, 
and one may determine at once what 
kind of a man it was who produced it. 
This is a scientific fact, as true as that, 
given a bone, the scientist can reproduce 
the entire anatomy of an animal extinct 
ages ago. Is not this a tremendous fact, 
one that ought to make us tremble for 
our creations and for curselves? 


“ Our thoughts are moulding unseen spheres, 
And, like a blessing or a curse, 
They thunder down the formless years, 
And ring throughout the universe.” 
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It is from France that the saying has 
come, “ Separate art from religion.” To 
do this, you must separate art from itself. 
Can a dismembered art be great? Our 
earliest American sculptors followed the 
blind leading of blind men, Thorwaldsen, 
Canova, and his school. It was their 
thought to live as it were apart from the 
great suffering world. We have already 
begun, alas ! to take down the monuments 
which they expected to endure through- 
out time. There are sculptors in America 
now who live with America as well as in 
it. It takes courage to do this; but it 
would not be worthy our manhood if it 
did not. If we are to have a great art, 
however, we must not give our students 
over to teachers who, while versed in all 
past arts, are ignorant of the present and 
blind to it. Howcan men help us if they 
do not know us? Help means sympathy, 
and sympathy means love. ‘The love of 
many of our teachers for us and for this 
great noble country is but a fancy rather 
than a fact. It was not so with Lowell 
and Emerson. 

Men die of broken hearts to-day as 
they have from the beginning. They die 
because they cannot express themselves. 
They have in their hearts a song to sing. 
It may be a color song, or a time song, 
no matter what. They have this message 
to deliver to their fellow-men; but those 
whom we appoint as censors of our art 
tell us that their song is not worth listen- 
ing to. How do they know their song is 
not worth listening to? They are so buried 
in the dead past, in old prints and harp- 
sichords and Gothic figures, that they 
would not hear the trumpet of Gabriel. 
Oh! for a Victor Hugo, to put before us 
anew “ Hernani,’” and drive the mummies 
from the boards? 

That was an eventful scene upon the 
stage of the Theatre Frangaise in 1829. 
From that hour reality triumphed over 
the conventional false classicism, which 
hung like a wet rag about every new in- 
spiration. When the two forces of the 
past and present are pitted against each 
other, who would not like to come into 
one of the stalls with a flaming red vest, 
as Gautier did at the production of “ Her- 
nani,” and shock the fogies, till the slow 
blood is made to flow once more through 


their dry veins? Let us speak with no 
lack of reverence for what is sacred in 
the past; but the living present is rich 
with manly deeds. We are, I believe, on 
the threshold of the greatest art the 
world has ever known. Are we not the 
heirs of all the ages? Is not this life 
and art, with which we now stand face to 
face, the consummation of all art and 
all living? Swinburne says somewhere, 
“Unto each man his handicraft, unto 
each his crown, the just fate gives” ; and 
some one has well said that we have a 
right to the expression of every human 
soul. Let us stand out for this right. 
Let us respect the potentiality in every 
human being to express something. It 
is for this, I take it, that America was 
called into existence. Let no past fetter 
us. ‘The veriest wretch who feeds some 
benumbing piece of machinery in the 
noisy room of a manufacturing town has 
something to give the world. It may be 
only that drop of his hopeless prison 
experience; but no matter what it is, 
there are two rights which must be served 
before we can be spiritually free or actually 
just. The one right is that of every in- 
dividual to express himself, and the other 
right is the world’s claim to that expres- 
sion. Little did men dream, two thou- 
sand years ago, that the poor, wretched, 
crippled slave, Epictetus, had something 
to say of greater import than all the patri- 
cians in the land. We have not yet done 
with slavery; we have only advanced a 
plane higher in the scale of civilized living. 

Shall we not find out what manliness 
in art means, if we can discover what it 
is in life? The young artist must be 
made to feel that he has within him that 
which is sacred and precious, worth striv- 
ing to develop with that high faith that 
belongs to youth and prophets. To be a 
genuis requires not only divine patience, 
but daring. No critic could shut off 
Shakespeare. We know that the critics of 
his time criticised him caustically ; but 
he had a song to sing, and he dared to 
sing it, although he doubtless knew that 
his technique was imperfect and_ his 
knowledge limited. It took faith to 


launch those argosies of song. Through 
faith and courage, England found an 
articulate voice in her peasant lad. 
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From Shakespeare my mind passes — 
strangely it may seem, but really not 
inaptly — to our own Gen. Ulysses 
Grant. He had something to tell the 
world, and with a courage that should be 
an inspiration to every living man he 
held disease and death back until his 
thought had found complete expression. 
So it has been with great men always. 
Mrs. Browning has put the thought in a 
most definitive way in her sonnet : — 


“ With stammering lips and insufficent sound, 

I strive and struggle to deliver right 

The music of my nature, day and night 

With dream and thought and feeling inter- 
wound, 

And inly answering all the senses round 

With octaves of a mystic depth and height, 

Which step out grandly to the infinite 

From the dark edges of the sensual ground. 

This song of songs I struggle to outbear 

Through portals of the sense, sublime and 
whole, 

And utter all myself unto the air; 

But if I did it, — as the thunder roll 

Breaks its own cloud — my flesh will perish 
there 

Before that dread apocalypse of soul.”’ 


So wrote the greatest woman poet who 
has lived since the days ofSappho. Let us 
dwell fora moment on the thought of this 
sonnet; for it bears directly on our sub- 
ject. It expresses that struggle which 
every artist feels, when he attemps to 
deliver aright the music of his nature. 
The world imagines that his music is given 
without effort, as the lark sings. But as 
the lark soars into the deep blue of 
heaven and sings, is he not making his 
utmost effort to rise above all earthly 
things? It isso likewise with the artist. 
Let us have done with the idea that 
genius gives birth to its creations without 
labor. Rather is it born, this statue or 
symphony, with an agony that brings 
drops of sweat from the brow. 

This thought of the labor of creation 
brings us to another element which 
goes to the making up of manhood 
in art, namely, the element of sacrifice. 
This is the very soul of the subject. Sac- 
rifice, with patience and daring, makes 
the trinity complete. Some one has said 
that it is the province of science to min- 
ister to the body, while art appeals di- 
rectly to the soul. Yet the eyes of sense 
and the eye of reason in a man work in 


wondrous harmony. Browning has even 
dared to say, “ Not a soul helps sense the 
more than sense helps soul.” But in the 
greatest art the soul dominates the sense. 
The color must not be so aggressive that 
it conceals the artist’s fine attention. 
Equipoise is needed. Indeed the first 
thing that speaks to us in a great work of 
art is its harmony, and harmony implies 
proportion and symmetery. Harmony is 
not born with us, but is the result of in- 
telligent living. ‘The true artist is one 
who recognizes the perfect harmony of 
the universe, and compels, in his own 
nature and its expression, a kindred har- 
mony. 

The American people have been al- 
most inclined to look upon the artist as 
a crank, or a man who is only half bal- 
anced. This isa curious misapprehen- 
sion. Genius is not insanity, as some 
foolishly claim. The men who have 
given us greater insight into the beauty 
of the two worlds, the natural and the 
spiritual, have been men who were not 
less but more sane than their fellows. 
Longfellow, indeed, has called this har- 
monious seeing a divine insanity, as he 


J 


says in “ Keramos” : — 


“ The exultation, the divine 
Insanity of noble minds, 
That never falters or abates, 
But labors and endures and waits, 
Till all that it foresees it finds, 
Or what it cannot find creates.” 


I have proven, I hope, without direct 
intention of doing so, that the great 
artist is a roundly developed man. ‘To 
be this implies a rounded order of living, 
and that the artist must be surrounded 
by men of culture and great heart, mag- 
nanimous men. Why are men forever 
disputing about art, as to what it is and 
what it is not? The great minds of the 
world have defined it for us in plain and 
unmistakable language ; it is only those 
who hang about its skirts, never reaching 
its soul, who seem mystified. Francis 
Bacon gave as good a definition as can 
be well found, when he said that “ art is 
man added to nature.” ‘The great in- 
spired artist has always felt his genius to 
be a vehicle for a clearer interpretation 
or expression of the divine beauty in the 
universe, 
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The greater the artist, the more willing 
has he been to attribute the glory to God. 
No great art has come into existence by 
means of a fraud. Great art as well as 
great artists are wholly sincere. What is 
it that makes Millet’s peasant different 
from the thousand imitations of him that 
have sprung up-on every side? One is 
fact, the other is fancy. ‘The tender, ear- 
nest, religious nature of the great French 
painter loved and understood the meagre, 
overworked, starved life of this marvel- 
lously patient class. Did he not go 
down and talk and live with them, and 
learn every phase of their existence? 
Through love for them he came into 
closer sympathy with them than any other 
man. Not even Victor Hugo has done 
so much for them as Millet ; he has writ- 
ten their history in a way that can never 
be mistaken or forgotten. He has told 
their wrongs, the long-suffering patience 
they have exhibited, better than any man 
of histime. ‘Truly, as Henry Drummond 
says, “ Love is the greatest thing in the 
world.” 

Art, then, is nature passed through the 
crucible of man’s sympathetic intelli- 
gence ; and great art is nature passed 
through the nature of a great man. It is 
this to-day ; it was this twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago in Greece. You know 
the great artist and the great poet by his 
choice of subject. It may be the whole 
expanse of heaven, as Michael Angelo 
saw it; or it may be in the setting forth 
the homely beauty of a little field flower, 
as Burns has done it. You know it by its 
genuineness. 

“ Tllusion, underneath there lies 
The common life of every day; 
Only the spirit glorifies, 
With its own tints, the sober gray.” 

We cannot have too great a respect 
or too much admiration for great works 
of art and the great men who have pro- 
duced them, nor canwe care too tenderly 
for the children and the young men who 
have the seeds of this larger inspiration 
sown in their hearts. The time is not far 
distant in this country, when the State 
will be compelled, by a concensus of 
public opinion, to endow and protect its 
genius. ‘The artistic nature has in itself 


enough difficulties to overcome, enough 


of passion and impulse to be subdued, 
without having to contend in the arena 


of commercial life for bare necessities of 


existence. ‘There must be leisure for the 
working out of the great thought. Our 
cities, with all their intellectual activity, 
are still far behind the great cities of the 
Old World in a genuine appreciation for 
art. 

Manliness in art, if it means anything, 
means a steady determination to endure 
the inevitable hardships that attend any 
great effort. It means the shutting out 
from one’s life of many alluring pleasures. 
The moment an artist gives himself over 
to the benumbing pleasure of sense, that 
moment he ceases to be a great artist, 
because he ceases to govern himself. In- 
telligence has become subordinate to its 
servant, passion. He is no longer an 
orderly being. Not only the intellectual 
and physical being begins to decay, but 
the spiritual insight into nature is con- 
fused, and soon lauguishes; and this in- 
sight, as I have endeavored to show, is 
the artist’s supreme vehicle and _loftiest 
attainment. The spiritual man has a 
grasp upon the universe that Napoleon, 
with his armies and his train of kings, failed 
utterly to possess. The world cannot give 
a man this, he must win it. Like heaven, 
it is a result, not a reward. A man 
may possess it in the humblest walks of 
life; he may be ostensibly a slave, and 
yet, like Epictetus, one of the kings of 
thought. A man may also possess this 
genius and live in a palace, like Marcus 
Aurelius, surrounded by fawning courtiers, 
with an empire at his feet, and it keeps 
him unspotted from the world. 

It is one of the most flagrant wrongs 
and errors of the day, this idea that an 
artist is a child of the senses, or that he 
must abandon himself to them to attain 
success. France is falling into decadence, 
because her virility is cankered at the 
heart through such abandonment. ‘Turn 
from the perfervid, sensual art of the Paris 
Salon, to the lovely and temperate art of 
Greece. It is like turning from the 
gaudy faces and bedizened appearance of 
the women who haunt the London streets 
at night, to the pure and innocent faces 
of the primitive virgins. Dear God! save 
us from a like decadence. ‘The most 
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tragic thought in all such falling away is 
that the decline is seldom seen or real- 
ized by the nation or individual which 
suffers it. If it be true, indeed, that to 
the pure all things are pure, is it not also 
true that to the impure all things are 
impure? We must set aside, at once and 
forever, this fallacy that from an impure 
nature can be born some noble, enduring 
art product. Just as surely as the child 
bears the instinct and taint of its parent, 
so surely does the picture or the statue 
reveal the blemish or the glory of its 
creator. No amount of jugglery or sleight 
of hand will bring sweet roses from an 
unwholesome weed. Natural law holds 
in the spiritual world of art. 

We hear it said to-day that there is 
little left for us to do in art. Are there 
no stars left in heaven that men have 
not fixed and counted with their search- 
ing lenses? 

“ Who shall call his dream fallacious, 
Who has searched and sought 
All the vast and unimagined 
Universe of thought?” 

Are there not ten thousand times 
greater opportunities in art to-day than 
there have been since the beginning of 
things? Do we not stand in the magnifi- 
cent result of an evolution so extensive 
that the mind can hardly grasp it? Is 
not the world ours, and all its unspeakable 
treasures? Men go down to the depths 
of the ocean and. bring back to us its 
wondrous flora; travellers to the heart of 
Africa bring back sights and sounds that 
astound us. Above and beyond this are 
not the unspeakable dreams and realities 
of the spiritual world opening out to us 
each hour? Nothing left to us! The 
man who does not find modern life pic- 
turesque, either does not know it, or has 
not the picturesque within him ; it is left 
out of his composition just as some 
men are born crippled. 

Are not the faces of our American peo- 
ple interesting? Do you not see in them 
the working out of the great social prob- 
lems of the race? Is the human heart, 
its love, its passion, its hate, its ambition, 
and its aspiration, different from the heart 
of Egypt, of Assyria, and Greece? 

Have we not won for art a new 
and splendid domain in the school of 


landscape painting? And as to sculpture, 
is it true that there is no reason for its 
being in this practical and mechanical 
age? Have not the ages which have 
been mechanical and practical produced 
great and enduring arts? Is there not 
left for us the most sublime and consum- 
mate achievement of which man is capa- 
ble, namely, the depiction of character, 
the writing of life upon the human face? 
Christianity has furnished us with a mo- 
tive which even Greece in her palmiest 
days hardly dared aspire to. ‘The fault is 
not with modern life, but with the way 
we look at it. The artist’s calling must 
be looked upon with more seriousness. 
He is as much your minister as he who 
interprets your Bible to you. He reads 
to you from the book of nature. ‘The 
Japanese, in their great days of art, con- 
sidered their artists prophets, feeling it 
a privilege to minister to their wants, and 
were overjoyed if, after having entertained 
a travelling artist, he left to their town or 
village some small piece of his handiwork, 
to be cherished and handed down as a 
sacred heirloom. 

What artists want to-day is not adu- 
lation, not airy flatteries. They need 
sincere and genuine sympathy. Only 
through this sympathetic appreciation, this 
entering into the artist’s thought and in- 
spiration and sacrifice, can he and his 
work be understood. Such love and ap- 
preciation will inspire the artist to a 
higher accomplishment than men yet 
dream of. The artist does not ask much 
from the world. A moderate living sut- 
fices forhim. If you give him of your very 
best, it is not too much; for does he not 
reveal to you that which makes your life 
worth the living? Let our critics, those 
who understand what true criticism 
means (there is perhaps a more painful 
lack of great critics than great artists), 
come out of the dead past and try, through 
loving their fellow-men better, to under- 
stand better the living present and its pos- 
sibilities. Let us have more earnest criti- 
cism. To criticise a thing means to 
understand it, not to stand outside and 
throw stones. I would rather be a dog and 
bay at the moon, than to stand and bay at 
a work of art I had not soul enough to 
understand. Criticism is left to-day, 
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often, to silly men and women of meagre 
education, with little sagacity and little 
sympathy. To be a true critic, a man 
must, first of all, be magnanimous; and 
this means culture and refinement, bal- 
ance, and the temperance which comes 
only after much wise seeing and thinking. 
How many men, of those who affect to 
criticise public statues, know what the 
qualities are in a work of art which make 
it monumental or trivial? Have they 
studied the great art periods of Egypt, 
Greece, and Italy? Have they travelled 
and seen what statues and monuments 
are left to us from antiquity? Have they 
read what Winckelmann, Lessing, Ruskin, 
and the poets have said of great statues 
and of art? Are they fitted to criticise 
sympathetically and intelligently a work 
of art? If not, why do they speak at all? 
It was of such that Michael Angelo said, 
“Every ass thinks himself a stag until he 
comes to jump the brook.” 

We need to have more reverence and 
respect for the artist’s calling. What do 
men labor for, from morning to evening? 
Is it for a mere shelter, and for food to 
satisfy the cravings of their bodies? Is 
it not rather that they may attain to a 
position where they may surround them- 
selves with beautiful things. All the 
wealth in the world will not buy such 
objects, unless we care for the men who 
create them. Every university that pre- 
tends to teach art should have a complete 
collection of casts of antique and mod- 
ern models, that a man may grasp the 
central truths of art with his sense as with 
his intellect. In our modern life we 
know that the intellect dominates the 
heart; but we cannot have a great art 
until intellect and heart work together. 

I have spoken of the conditions of life 
and the social state most congenial to 
the development of genius in art. 
Enough has been said to exhibit clearly 
the fact that manhood: in art means a 
manly tone in society, which art reflects. 
We know that many imperfect blossoms 
fell to the ground and were tossed about 
and destroyed by the whirlwind of igno- 
rance, superstition, and selfishness, before 
the perfect flower of Italian art bloomed 
into such unspeakable loveliness. It 
takes many an imperfect man to make a 


perfect one; and many crude artists go 
on before, as pioneers, to clear the way 
for the master spirits. Before we had 
Fra Bartolomeo, Michael Angelo, and 
Raphael, it was necessary to have Ma- 
saccio and his noble contemporaries. 


“ He came to Florence long ago, 
And painted here those walls, that shone 
For Raphael and for Angelo 
With secrets deeper than his own.” 


Shakespeare was the result of an age 
when culture was so common that every 
gentleman could turn his quatrains or 
play some sweet-sounding instrument. 
There is nothing wonderful about Shake- 
speare or Dante, when one has once 
entered into the spiritof their epochs and 
understands them. Genius is a result. 
Let those who lament what seems to 
them the barren soil of modern art see to 
it that the soil is properly prepared, so that 
the good seed fall not on stony ground. 
If we have one cardinal sin as a people, 
it is a disintegrating flippancy, which we 
ought to abhor. Our comic papers and 
our wits do not direct their ridicule and 
satire wisely ; sometimes, indeed, simply 
indecently and in a cowardly spirit un- 
worthy of men. If we wish to keep our 
national life and our home life pure and 
high-toned, let us see that our ridicule is 
not directed against holy things. It has 
become a fashion to sneer at the “old 
masters.’ If the men whosneer at them 
should attempt to handle their tools, it 
would be like Sancho Panza attempting 
to wield the lance of Bayard. As we 
press forward bravely to the future, let it 
be with a feeling of reverence for those 
great spirits who have made this great 
present possible. Let us cling to all that 
is worthy in the past, while we do not let 
it prison us. 

“Thoughts that great hearts once broke for, we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air.” 


The criticism is often made regarding 
the artist that he is a narrow, one-sided 
being, impetuous, indiscreet, irritable, 


melancholy, and vain. Much of such criti- 
cism comes from the Philistines, — men 
who, lost in the commercial round, would 
let die out of their lives, as they are dying 
in their hearts, “glory and genius and 
Huxley has said, “Genius, to my 
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mind, means innate capacity of any kind 
above the average mental level.” It 
must certainly be acknowledged that the 
real artist is a being richly endowed. He 
holds within himself powers and _possi- 
bilities beyond the reach of common 
men. But without appreciation and love, 
he dies. ‘Orchids do not grow among 
wayside stones.’’ He may tend sheep as 
Giotto did on the hills of Tuscany, or he 
may be born of a noble race like Angelo 
and have easy access to courts through- 
out his life. Giotto needed the sympathy 
and love of his master, Cimabue, to de- 
velop his versatile genius, and, later, the 
love and friendship of Dante, to round out 
and perfect that genius. Angelo needed, 
first, the careful influence of his master, 
Ghirlandaio, then the interest and kind- 
ness of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and 
lastly the devotion of his servant Urbino 
and the admiration of Vittoria Colonna, 
before his mighty genius could find ex- 
pression. Genius must find sympathetic 
appreciation or it cannot live, any more 
than a flower can live without sunlight. 

The most precious characteristic of 
true genius, and the surest sign by which 
we can recognize it, is a capacity for 
indefinite expansion. Many men pose 
as artists to-day who have no right to 
that appellation. The tendency of mod- 
ern life has been to force men into nar- 
rowing grooves. The artist, alas! has 
often succumbed to the strain and pres- 
sure of existence as other men have. 
He has fallen into looking at life through 
the wrong end of the field glass. Our 
artists are not big enough men; first 
man and then artist. Fame is won for 
painting fabrics and making dots of color 
like the actual stuff. One becomes 
known for the brilliant way in which he 
handles sunlight; another I have heard 
of in New York has won fame for paint- 
ing eyes that look down. Is art a mat- 
ter of paint and bristles, or is it the 
expression of a man’s highest under- 
standing of the universe? Have you 
heard Sarasate play the violin? His 
reputation has not been won by painting 
eyes that look down, rather for painting 
eyes that look up. ‘The artist to-day is 
too much the slave of his palette and the 
latest sensation of the Paris school. 


The claim of cértain literary men that 
artists are often narrow men is half true. 
The training of an artist is not yet under- 
stood in this country, and only dimly 
realized abroad. instead of wondering 
how Shakespeare, and Giotto, and Dona- 
tello managed to do such perfect work 
with such poor schooling, we would better 
look more closely into the conditions of 
life which rounded out such men, and 
then attempt to make our schools corre- 
spond to those conditions. We cannot 
have a great art until art education is 
more generally taught in the public 
schools. What the clear-eyed Greek 
thought to be the most essential thing 
in the educational plan, we relegate to 
the last place. Artis a thing that must 
grow with a child’s life ; it can seldom be 
engrafted in later years. Our whole sys- 
tem of education is wrong in this respect. 
A child will knock out reading and writ- 
ing from almost any environment in which 
he may be placed, but a love and taste for 
the beautiful come only through associa- 
tion with beautiful things. Let the starved 
natures of the children in our great city 
schools learn to know that outside those 
brick walls there is a world of surpassing 
loveliness. This they will learn through 
seeing beautiful pictures and beautiful 
statuary. Let them hear not only the 
droning voice of the teacher, but the 
music of the violin and the human voice 
in song. So will you give them some- 
thing to think about besides their books, 
and so will they begin slowly to take 
their places in the eternal harmony of 
the universe. Place about the school- 
room beautiful statues, that they may 
learn to respect and care for their bodies 
as the veritable temples of the immortal 
soul. This kind of religion they will not 
fly from. It will be a saving grace to 
them in after years. From seeing Greek 
sculpture they will wish to know some- 
thing about Greek life, and from this 
they cannot fail to catch that lesson of 
temperance which will hallow all there- 
after. From such contemplation will 
come something calm and holy to stand 
by them through the tempests of after 
years. And lastly, write upon the walls 
the living words of our great poets, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Emerson, Whittier, and 
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all those who have striven to uplift and 
dignify human life. So they will go 
about among our great cities as did 
Hermes Trismegistus in the streets of 
Thebes. 


“In the thoroughfare 
Breathing, “as if consecrated, 
A diviner air. 
And amid discordant noises, 


Of the jostling throng, 
Hearing far celestial voices 
Of Olympian song.” 


This is the true education that we are 
longing for and striving for. No false 
cry of economy can keep it from us. 
This is the order of education that will 
produce great artists and a great order 
of manly living. 





A LOST FRIEND. 


By Charles Gordon Rogers. 


ONLY yesterday it seems to me, 
() I saw her face all bright with girlish glee ! 
Not far away appears that dear old time 
I saw her flushed with childhood’s happy prime ; 
And backward blows the fragrance of her hair ; 
For, borne upon the winds of memory, 
The scent of rose and ribbon make to me 
A sacred incense wildly sweet and rare ! 


And only yesterday it still must seem 

Was wrought the crowning of a young girl’s dream : 
I saw her stand, in sweet and modest pride, 
Love’s best and dearest gift—-a pure young bride ; 
And wan, white blossoms nestled in her hair ; 

But there had gathered in her wide blue eyes 

A prescient look, like shadows in fair skies, 

Of storms unseen, but hovering in the air. 


And now, to-day — death mocks my memories ! 
The paper rustles harshly to my knees, 

And my hand trembles like an old man’s staff; 
And to my sight that fatal paragraph 

Grows blurred, and faint its letters come and go; 
And fainter still, the spirit, all in vain, 

Of sweet submission struggles to restrain 

The bitter thought that death must have it so! 
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By Winfield S. Nevins. 

















Hawthorne at 36. 


AWTHORNE was indeed a mi- 
H gratory being. During the fifty 

years of his New England life 
he resided in Salem, in Raymond and 
Brunswick in Maine, in Boston, West 
Roxbury, Lenox, West Newton, and Con- 
cord. During the seven years he was in 
Europe he lived in two or three houses 
in and around Liverpool, and in London, 
Paris, Rome, and Florence. Not only 
was he migratory with regard to his 
homes, but wherever he lived he was 
restless and constantly going about from 
place to place, roaming the woods, fields, 
and pastures. His Note Book tells us 
much of his perambulations in the neigh- 
borhoods where he resided; hardly an 
entry in it but describes some walk dur- 


ing that day or the preceding. Born in 
1804 and dying in 1864, Hawthorne 


lived among men sixty years. For thirty- 
five years of that time, including the col- 
lege years, Salem was his home, and dur- 
ing that period he resided in five different 
houses. While in Liverpool he wrote: 
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“T sat last evening, as twilight came on, 
and thought, rather sadly, how many 
times we have changed our home since 
we were married”; and then he names 
the places where they had lived. His 
son Julian, writing of his father’s rest- 


lessness, says: “After freeing himself 
from Salem, Hawthorne never found 
any perfect rest anywhere. He soon 


wearied of any particular locality. 
Partly necessity or convenience, but partly 
also his own will, drove him from place 
to place, always wishing to settle down 
finally, but never lighting upon the fit- 
ting spot. In America he moved from 
place to place and longed for England. 
In England he travelled constantly and 
looked forward to France and Italy. In 
Paris, Rome, and Florence his affections 
reverted to England once more; but 
having returned thither he made it but 
a stepping-stone to America.” 

Yet after all, Hawthorne was not much 
of a “ traveller” in the ordinary meaning 
of the term. He rarely went outside of 
Massachusetts, save for his trip abroad. 
He made two or three vacation trips to 
Maine and New Hampshire. At some 
time he must have visited Niagara and 
Ticonderoga ; and he went on a carriage 
journey up the Connecticut Valley with 
his uncle when a young man. In 1853, 
and again in 1862, he visited Washing- 
ton. ‘This comprises substantially all that 
he saw of his own country. 

A man’s birthplace, if he become 
famous in after life, almost always pos- 
sesses the most interest of any place 
with which his name ever becomes as- 


sociated. It is so in the case of Haw- 
thorne. The number of pilgrims from 


all parts of the world who go to Salem to 
look at the old, brown, gambrel-roofed 
house, numbered 21 Union Street, be- 
cause nearly a century ago Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was born in its northwest 
corner, second-story room, is very large, 
and each year increasing. It is the same 
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old house, with the same monster chim- 
ney, that it was in 1804 or, for that mat- 
ter, in 1704; for it was undoubtedly in 
existence then. It is said to have been 
built by Capt. Benjamin Pickman, who 
was a Salem shipmaster, in 1700. At all 


1. Hawthorne’s Birthplace. 


events, Nathaniel Hawthorne’s grand- 
father lived in it as early as 1772, and it 
was the home of his father and mother from 
their marriage until 1808, when the father, 
also a shipmaster, died in foreign parts. 
The house is now the abode of a well-to- 
do family of foreign extraction, and is well 
preserved, neat, and tidy. In 1873 I saw 
this historic old house “ knocked down” 
under the auctioneer’s hammer in as pro- 
saic a manner as if it had always been 
inhabited by Smith, Brown, or Jones. 
The “third and last call” was for $2,375. 

It was only for four short years that 
Hawthorne lived in the Union Street 
house. Immediately on the death of 
Capt. Hawthorne, Mrs. Hawthorne moved 
to No. 12 Herbert Street, a house owned 
and partly occupied by her father, Rich- 
ard Manning. ‘This is, and was then, 
the next street east of Union, and the 
back yards of the two houses joined. 
Mr. Manning had a large stable and a 
stage office near by on Union Street. 


The Manning house was a large three 
story one, severely plain. ‘To-day it is 
a very common tenement house, and a 
one looks at it and its surroundings hx 
finds it difficult to associate the greai 
Salem romancer with such a place. lt 





2. The rear of the Herbert Street House, showing Window of Hawthorne's Study, 


was Hawthorne’s home for nearly a 
quarter of a century in all. Here he 
lived during nearly all his boyhood days, 
and until 1818, when he went to Ray- 
mond with his mother. Returning the 
next year to fit for college, he lived with 
his grandfather two years, and with his 
mother during the three years following 
graduation. Horatio Bridge writes in a 
recent magazine article : “ In two or three 
flying visits made him by invitation after 
graduation I saw no evidence of narrow 
circumstances in their environment. . . . 
The family occupied the old home of 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s father, their moderate 
income being sufficient for their comfort- 
able support, but not for the son’s col- 
lege expenses. ‘These had been defrayed 
by his maternal uncle, Robert Manning.” 
It was of his life at this time — from 1825 
to 1828 — that Hawthorne himself wrote : 
“ T had always a natural tendency towards 
seclusions ; and this I now indulged to 
the utmost, so that, for months together, 
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I scarcely had human in- 
tercourse outside my own 
family, seldom going out 
except at twilight, or only 
to take the nearest way to 
the most convenient soli- 
tude, which was oftenest the 
seashore. . . . Once a year 
or thereabouts I used to 
make an excursion of a 
few weeks. . . . I had very 
few acquaintances in Salem, 
and during the nine or ten 
years that I spent there, in 
this solitary way, I doubt 
whether so much as twenty 
people in the town were 
aware of my _ existence.” 
Hawthorne’s sister, Eliza- 
beth, wrote of him about 
this time: “In the even- 
ing, after tea, he went out 
for about an hour, whatever 
the weather was; and in 
winter, after his return, he ate a pint 


bowl of thick chocolate crumbed full 
of bread.” 
From Herbert Street, some time in 


1828, the Hawthornes moved to Dear- 
born Street in North Salem, remaining 
about four years, when we again find them 
at the old Manning homestead. Haw- 





The Chestnut Street House. 


gaged in editorial and other literary work 
there, but came down to Salem every 
week or two. Again, soon after his mar- 
riage, he and his wife boarded at the 
Herbert Street house about ten months ; 
and this is the last we hear of him there, 
save for an occasional visit. The life of 
the family in this house was a most ex- 
traordinary one. The 











The Dearborn Street House. 


thorne lived there most of the time dur- 
ing the next six or seven years. He 
boarded in Boston a few months at a 
time on one or two occasions while en- 


members rarely met to- 
gether. Mrs. Hawthorne 
took her meals in her 
room and alone, and the 
daughters were little more 
companionable ; while we 
have already seen how 
Nathaniel withdrew him- 
self from the world. 
There was certainly no 
“family circle” in that 
household. But it was 
in this house that Haw- 
thorne wrote most of the 
first volume of “Twice- 
Told Tales,” and many 
other of those short 
sketches that have de- 
lighted the world for half a century ; and 
here he wrote some of the finest passages 
that adorn the “American Note Book.” 
He occupied a room on the westerly 

























The House of Seven Gables. 


corner in the third story; and here, 
he says, his “ mind and character were 
formed.” It was in this room and of 
it that he wrote, while on a visit to 
Salem, in October, 1840, those words 
that every biographer feels in duty bound 
to quote: “ Here I sit in my old accus- 
tomed chamber, where I used to sit 
in days gone by. . . . Here I have writ- 
ten many tales— many that have been 
burned to ashes, many, doubtless, that 
deserved the same fate. 
. . . If ever I should 
have a biographer, he 
ought to make great 
mention of this cham- 
ber in my memoirs, be- 
cause so much of my 
lonely youth was wasted 
here, and here my 
mind and character 
were formed.” 

The Hawthornes 
moved into the Dear- 
born Street house soon 
after its completion in 
1828, Mr. Manning hav- 
ing built it partly on 
their account. It was 
a pretty little gambrel- 
roofed cottage ; and the 
street is one of the most 
delightful in Salem, especially in sum- 
mer, when the great elms on either side 
fairly arch it with their wide-spreading 
branches hung with bountiful foliage ; 
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beautiful even in winte 
when those branches ar 
bowed to the ground wit 
snow and ice. In Haw- 
thorne’s day there were few 
houses on Dearborn Street, 
nor was the neighborhood 
thickly settled; and _ the 
contrast between it, with iis 
rural beauties, and the gen 
eral gloom and antiquity of 
narrow Herbert and Union 
Streets must have been very 
striking. The cottage stood 
where No. 31 now stands, 
on the northerly side of the 
street, but is now No. 26 
on the opposite side. The 
neighborhood beyond Dear- 
born Street was especially attractive then, 
with its fields and pastures, orchards and 
oak groves; and through these Haw- 
thorne roamed at his own sweet will. 
It was in 1832 that the family left this 
house and moved down town again. | 
take it these frequent changes were the 
result of living at all times in Mr. 
Manning’s houses, and were made to 
accommodate him or his family. 

The next Salem house in which Haw- 





The Mall Street House in which Hawthorne wrote '' The Scarlet Letter.’ 


thorne lived was on Chestnut Street, the 
house now numbered 18. He rented it 
in August, 1846, after his appointment to 
the Salem surveyorship. The house must 
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have been quite modern in 
those days, for it is now prob- 
ably less than a century old. 
[t was of fairly liberal dimen- 
sions, yet much unlike those 
aristocratic mansions that 
have given the street its air 
of dignity and exclusiveness 
for more than a hundred 
years. Why Hawthorne loca- 
ted here it is difficult to say. 
Certainly he had nothing in 
common with most of his 
neighbors, and his salary of 
twelve hundred dollars was 
not sufficient to enable him 
to live in Chestnut Street 
style. He did not belong in 
the “upper class” of Salem 
society, and he should have 
known that he could not get 
there by living on Chestnut 
Street: others before him 
and since have found that 
out. His living there may have been 
purely accidental. At all events, he soon 
changed to decidedly less pretentious 
quarters on a down-town side street. He 
does not appear to have done any liter- 
ary work during the time he lived on 
Chestnut Street. 

No. 14 Mall Street, where we next find 
him, is to my mind the most noted of all 
the Hawthorne houses in America or 
Europe, because in it he wrote his master- 
piece, “The Scarlet Letter,’ the book 
that brought to him world-wide fame, and 
which is to-day his best-known work. 
The Mall Street house dates back into 
the last century, but it is still well pre- 
served and the residence of thrifty peo- 
ple. The section has always been a de- 
sirable one for the good average Salem 
citizen, the trader or professional man. 
The house was quite large, three-storied, 
and surrounded by trees and shubbery. 
Hawthorne’s study was in the third-story 
front room, but the room where he kept 
the manuscript of “The Scarlet Letter” 
is believed to have been on the second 
floor, near the middle of the house. It 
was in this house, in the winter of 1849— 
50, that James T. Fields found Haw- 
thorne, “alone in a chamber over a sit- 
ting-room of the dwelling, and as the day 











The Custom House, Salem. 


was cold he was hovering near the stove.” 
After trying to get from him some state- 
ment as to what he had been writing, and 
failing of a satisfactory answer, Fields 
started to go down-stairs, having bade 
his host good by and shut the door. 
Quickly after, Hawthorne opened the 
door and came running down-stairs with 
a manuscript in his hands, which he 
handed to the publisher, and hurried 
back tohischamber. The result is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge. ‘The Scarlet 
Letter’? made its author famous — the 
most noted man of letters of his time and 
country. It was substantially the only 
work he did while living in the Mall 
Street house ; but if it had been all that 
he ever did, there or anywhere during 
life, it would have rendered his name 
and fame imperishable, and the house in 
which it was penned of the greatest his- 
toric interest. Hawthorne evidently had 
the story in mind some time before he 
began to write it, but he did little or no 
literary work until after his removal from 
the surveyorship through the trickery and 
betrayal of professing friends. He had 
saved nothing from his salary, and, but for 
the forethought of his wife in laying aside 
a hundred or two dollars of the money 
given to her for household expenses, 
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they would have been penniless. As 
it was, sickness in the family and the 
death of Hawthorne’s mother reduced 
them to straitened circumstances. A 
liberal contribution from admiring and 
appreciative friends relieved them for a 
while, and until ‘“‘‘The Scarlet Letter’ was 
published. From that time to the end, 
Hawthorne’s reputation enabled him to 
earn enough with his pen to provide the 


alive with merchantmen from all the 
principal ports of the world. Ina room 
here (then unfinished and used as a stor¢ 
room, now the collector’s private office), 
Hawthorne tells us, he found the now 
historic scarlet letter (A). ‘The obliging 
government officials will show this room 
to the visitor; likewise the books kept 

by “ Nathaniel Hawthorne, Surveyor.”’ 
One other house in Salem calls for 
particular mention in con 








Grimshawe House. 


necessaries of life, and much more if he 
would work. From Mall Street, in the 
summer of 1840, the Hawthornes went to 
live in Lenox. It was then that they 
left Salem for good. 

Here a word needs to be said about 
the Salem Custom House, now and for- 
ever a historic building, annually visited 
by thousands of pilgrims to the old Puri- 
tan city. It isa two-story brick building 
fronting on Derby Street, opposite the 
head of the old Derby Wharf. The en- 
trance is reached by a flight of stone 
steps. Over the door is the eagle de- 
scribed in the introductory chapter of 
“The Scarlet Letter” as “(an enormous 
specimen of the American eagle with 
outspread wings, a shield before her 
breast and, if I recollect aright, a bunch 
of intermingled thunderbolts and barbed 
arrows in each claw.” In Hawthorne’s 
time the customs collections amounted 
to about $150,000 a year ; now they aver- 
age some $10,000. Derby Wharf, which 
stretches out in front of the Custom 
House for an eighth of a mile, a dilapi- 
dated and partially deserted structure, 
with a street-car house and stables at the 
upper end, was in Hawthorne’s day 


nection with Hawthorne, — 
the old house at the foot 
of Turner Street, known as 
the House of Seven Gables. 
During a portion of his resi- 
dence in Salem, Hawthorne 
was a frequent visitor to the 
place, then the home of 
“Susie”? Ingersol. Here, 
too, lived Horace Connolly, 
one of Hawthorne’s most 
frequent companions on 
many of his jaunts around 
the city and suburbs, and 
who occasionally accompa- 
nied him on a more distant trip. Connolly 
was one of the very few persons who 
was on intimate terms with the great 
romancer. The Turner Street house was 
built a century and a quarter before 
Hawthorne was born. We do not know 
just how it looked when new, for it had 
undergone great changes even before 
Hawthorne’s day. It originally had many 
gables. Some of these existed in his day, 
but most of them have now disappeared 
before the march of modern improve- 
ments, until the place has very much the 
appearance outwardly of a modern nine- 
teenth-century dwelling. Fortunately, the 
artistic tastes of the musician and artist 
who occupy it have preserved much of 
the original of the interior. 

The identity of this house with the 
original of the story of “Seven Gables” has 
been questioned. Lathrop, Hawthorne’s 
son-in-law, once wrote that Hawthorne 
himself “said distinctly that he had no 
particular house in mind.” Julian Haw- 
thorne says he has evidence to settle the 
question once and for all; but he does 
not do it, nor say which way it would be 
settled, although he leaves one to infer 
that he entertains the same view as 
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Bowdoin College in 1830. 


Lathrop. Jer contra, Hawthorne wrote to 
Fields, his publisher: “I am beginning 
to puzzle myself about a title for the 
book. ‘The scene of it is one of those 
old projecting storied houses familiar to 
my eye in Salem ; and the story, horrible 
to say, is a little less than two hundred 
years long, though all but thirty or forty 
pages of it refer tothe present time. I 
think of such titles as The House of Seven 
Gables, there being that number of gable 
ends to the old shanty; or Seven Gabled 
House ; or simply The Seven Gables.” 
After such a positive declaration as this, 
why should people believe that the writer 
had no particular house in mind? But 
there is still further evidence in his own 
handwriting. In the Preface to the book 
he says, “The reader may, perhaps, 
choose to assign an actual locality to the 
imaginary events of this narrative. If 
permitted by the historical connection 
which, though slight, was essential to his 
plan, the author would very willingly 
have avoided anything of this na- 
ture.” Thus he acknowledges that 
some things were actual history. In 
the first chapter he says further, 
“Thus the great house was built. 
Familiar as it stands in the writer’s 
recollection, for it had been an object 
of curiosity with him from boyhood,” 
etc. Other lines in the book re-enforce 
the claim. It would seem, then, un- 
questionably, from his own writings, 
that he did have a particular house in 
mind. Was it the Turner Street house? 


That is somewhat more difficult to prove. 
It is certain that it answers more nearly 
the descriptions given in the book as re- 
gards the building itself, its surroundings 
and locality, than any other in Salem 
or elsewhere ; and it was the only house 
of the kind in Salem with which Haw- 
thorne was familiar in the sense in which 
he appears to use the term. ‘The Philip 
English house on lower Essex Street, 
and the Roger Williams house, far- 
ther up town, have been suggested 
as possible originals. But they were 
not “half-way down a by-street”; nor 
were they on such a street that the penny- 
postman would keep a letter in his 










Hawthorne's Home at Raymond, Me. 


pocket three or four days because he 
“happened to have no other business in 
Pyncheon Street,” and “ had not made it 
convenient to call at the House of Seven 
Gables”; nor was either in a retired 
neighborhood ; nor had Essex Street ever 








been known as a “lane.’”’ But the location 
of the Turner Street house answered per- 
fectly each and every one of these descrip- 
tions; and more, “it was surrounded by 
habitations of more modern date, ... 
small, but built entirely of wood, and 








The Little Red House near Stockbridge Bowl. 


typical of the most plodding uniformity 
of common life.” In some unimportant 
respects it does not answer exactly the 
description found in the story; as, for 
instance, a political procession would not 
have passed it, because it is near the foot 
of the street next to the water, with no 
outlet at the end. But in the story 
the procession was made to pass the 
house for the purpose of exhibiting a 
phase of Clifford’s peculiar mental con- 
dition. Hawthorne was famous for mak- 
ing use of real personages and places, 
very slightly changed, in his stories and 
sketches. So frequently did he do this, 
and so closely to the originals were the 
portraits drawn, that we often find him 
apologizing in prefaces, and letters to 
some who feel aggrieved at being thus 
portrayed. “The House of Seven Gables,” 
like most others of his works, is full of 
persons and places drawn from life, nota- 
bly in the case of Judge Pyncheon, where 
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the real name of a former resident of 
Salem was used, although the portrait is 
that of another man. A house of seven 
gables was no doubt quite common in 
Hawthorne’s day. It was _ two-storied, 
with a gable on either end of the roof, 
two gable windows in the rear, where we 
now have dormer windows, and three in 
front, one being in the centre over the 
door. 

It can hardly be said that Hawthorne 
had any particular haunt in and around 
Salem. He went almost everywhere about 
the city and to Danvers, Marblehead, 
Swampscott, Beverly Shore, Manchester 
Beach, and even as far as Gloucester 
sometimes. ‘The “ American Note Book”’ 
teems with accounts of these excursions. 
The opening page of the first volume 
tells of “a walk down to the Juniper,” 
under date of June 15, 1835, where 
‘the juniper-trees are very aged and moss- 
grown. ‘The grass about the hospital is 
rank, being trodden by nobody but my- 
self.” He notes a sail “cut with a pen- 
knife on the corner of the house,’’ imply- 
ing that there was then only one house, 
which is true. “The Juniper,” on Salem 
Neck, is now a summer settlement, with a 
summer population of several hundreds, 
and, instead of being reached only on 
foot, as in Hawthorne’s day, is connected 
with the town by electric cars, and has elec- 
tric lights and telephones. June 18, it was 
“a walk in North Salem in the decline 
of yesterday afternoon.” He “bathed 
in the cove, overhung with maples and 
walnuts.”” Under date of Aug. 31, he re- 
cords a “ drive to Nahant yesterday after- 
noon”; and, Sept. 7, “a drive to Ips- 
wich”; Aug. 3, 1836, “a walk down to 
the shore near the hospital’; and Oct. 
24, “a walk through Dark Lane and home 
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through the village of Danvers.” Dark 
Lane was a narrow country road in Dan- 
vers, almost under the shadow of Browne’s 
hill, sometimes called Browne’s Folly, or 
Folly Hill, then and now a most pictur- 
esque and romantic bit of highway. Haw- 
thorne often included it in his pedestrian 
tours. Just a year later — October, 1837 
—he walked “ through Beverly to Browne’s 
hill. This Browne’s hill,” he says, “is a 
long ridge, lying in the midst of a level 
plain; it looks at a distance somewhat 
like a whale, with its head and tail under 
water, but its immense back protruding, 
with steep sides, and a gradual curve 
along its length.”” On the summit of this 
hill, in 1750, Hon. William Browne of 
Salem built a palatial mansion, with a large 
central hall, having two wings, and giving 
a frontage of more than seventy feet. 
Browne failed, and the house was taken 
apart and moved off the hill; hence the 
name, Browne’s Folly. 

Aug. 22, 1837, Hawthorne writes of “a 
walk yesterday afternoon down to the 
Juniper and Winter Island.” Winter 
Island is a small peninsula just to the west 
from Juniper Point; and on it, in 1779, 
the frigate Zssex was built. Oct. 7, it was 
“a walk in Northfields in the afternoon.” 
He notes with minuteness the various 
objects encountered : “ In sunny spots be- 
neath the trees, where green grass is over- 
strewn by the dry, fallen foliage, as I 
passed, I disturbed multitudes of grasshop- 
pers basking in the warm sunshine.” He 
passed an orchard where two men were 
gathering apples, and records minutely 
how they did their work and what they said 
to each other. Ten days later he “ spent 
the whole afternoon in a ramble to the sea- 
shore near Phillip Beach”’ (Swampscott). 
He “crossed the fields near the Brook- 
house villa (Marblehead Farms) and came 
upon a long beach, at least a mile long, I 
should think, terminated by craggy rocks 
at either end.” This walk from Salem to 
Swampscott and return must have covered 
ten miles at least. The Danvers walk, 
whether through the village or by way of 
Beverly, would have been an equal dis- 
tance, and the Northfields or Juniper 
walk and return, three or four miles. 

There are many other localities in and 
around Salem that Hawthorne visited 


more or less frequently ; but enough have 
already been mentioned to indicate the 
extent of his wandering tendencies. 
Bathing seemed to be as much a practice 
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FROM AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH, 


with him as with the Romans in the days 
of Caracalla, for his Note Book makes 
repeated mention of the exercise. When 
in 1862 he and his son were at Pride’s 
Crossing in Beverly, he visited the beach 
once or twice daily, usually bathing in 
the ocean every day; and at Concord he 
records that he bathed in the river twice 
a day very often. Somehow, this world 
seemed constantly to turn its disagreeable 
side to him, or else he persisted in look- 
ing on the dark side. Writing from Bev- 
erly one day he said: “I am not much 
more discontented than with many other 
spots in this weary world.” 

Hawthorne dwelt in Raymond scarcely 
a twelvemonth at one time. ‘The family 
went there late in 1818, and he returned 
to Salem to fit for college early the next 
fall. Mrs. Hawthorne and her daughters 
remained three or four years longer, 
Nathaniel visiting them occasionally. 
They lived in a large two-story wooden 
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house near the shores of the beautiful 
Sebago Lake, a house built for Mrs. Haw- 
thorne by her brother Robert. Subse- 
quently it was sold to Richard Manning, 
another brother, and by his will he pro- 
vided that this house should be left for the 
use of the community as a union meeting- 
house ; and it was So used for a long time. 
The partitions and ceilings were taken out 
and a high pulpit constructed in one end, 
and old-fashioned straight-backed pews 
with doors at the ends put into the body 
of the house. Raymond is one of the most 
rural towns in the southerly section of 
Maine, sparsely settled, having a hilly and 
in many portions an unproductive surface, 
but abounding in many natural beauties. 
It was in Raymond that Hawthorne began 
his life of restlessness. Here, he says, he 
“got his cursed habit of solitude.” He 
would skate for hours on the great lake 
in the solitude of night, and if he got too 
far away from home to return would seek 
shelter in some logger’s lonely cabin and 
there pass the night, warmed by a roaring 
wood fire, watching the silent stars. In 
summer he would pass whole days roam- 
ing the woods with a gun on his shoulder. 
He could hardly be said to be hunting, 
for he took little note of game. If the 
journal published as Hawthorne’s in the 
Portland Zvanscripft some years ago was 
genuine, then it was in Raymond that he 





Hawthorne's House at West Newton. 


began his literary career, and especially 
so much of it as afterward became famous 
as the Note Books, American and English. 

Of Hawthorne’s life in Bowdoin Col- 
lege we have only such information as is 
found in his letters to his mother, sister, 
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and uncle, and the very recent magazine 
articles of his friend and classmate, Ho- 
ratio Bridge. ‘The habit of roaming the 
country, begun at Raymond, was contin- 
ued in Brunswick. ‘The companionships 
there formed are as widely known almost 
as is the story of Hawthorne’s own life. 
There were Longfellow, destined later to 
become the first poet of his time, as Haw- 
thorne was to become the most celebrated 
man of letters; and Franklin Pierce, des- 
tined to fill the most exalted executive 
station in the country; and Horatio 
Bridge was a man who was destined 
for most responsible trusts, which he 
fulfilled with not more honor to himself 
than his country. With Bridge, Haw- 
thorne explored the country around for 
many miles. Trout-fishing was one of 
his favorite recreations. ‘Toward Bath 
there was a famous trout brook, much 
frequented by Hawthorne, sometimes 
alone and sometimes with Bridge or 
others. “In this brook,” says Bridge, 
“we often fished for the small trout that 
were to be found there; but the main 
charm of these outings was in the indo- 
lent loitering along the low banks of the 
little stream, listening to its murmur or to 
the whispering of the overhanging pines.” 
This has come to be known locally as 
Hawthorne Brook. “Another of our 
strolls,’ he says, “ was in a sparsely settled 
street by the (Androscoggin) 
river, where,’ says Bridge, 
“Hawthorne and I often 
walked, silent or conversing, 
according to the humor of 
the hour.” It was on this 
street that they found much 
amusement in consulting an 
old fortune-teller. 
Hawthorne probably began 
his drinking habits while at 
college, —habits that unfor- 
tunately lasted him through 
life and constituted always his 
greatest weakness. Bridge 
says: “In a corner of the 
present campus stood Ward’s tavern. 
There oftener than elsewhere Hawthorne 
indulged in the usual convivialities of the 
period. The customary pastimes included 
card-playing and wine-drinking, in which 
he joined his friends through good-fellow- 
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The Old Manse, from the Battle Ground. 


ship, but he rarely exceeded the bounds 


of moderation.” He was fined on one 
occasion for playing cards, and wrote to 
his sister that “when the president asked 
what we played for, I thought it proper to 
inform him it was for fifty cents, although 
it happened to be a quart of wine ; but if 
I had told him that, he would probably 
have fined me for having a blow.” ‘The 
president’s letter to Mrs. Hawthorne about 
the affair was forwarded to Nathaniel, and 
he wrote to his sister: ‘It is not so severe 
as I expected. I perceive he thinks I 
have been led away by the wicked ones, 
in which, however, he is mistaken. I was 
fully as willing to play as the person he 
suspects of having enticed me.” He had 
a great mind to begin playing again, to 
show that he scorned to be seduced by 
another. Whether he did begin again 
while in college, certain it is that cards 
and wine were favorite indulgences of 
his during much of his life in Salem. 

On July 23, 1838, Hawthorne left Salem 
for a visit to the western part of the State, 
most of which was spent in and around 
North Adams. He was absent about 
two months. Why he made this trip the 
Note Book does not inform us, although 
it is unusually full of those days, covering 
over eighty pages. His letters and his 
biographers are equally silent. The trip 
from Salem to Boston by stage on this 
occasion was undoubtedly the last one 
he ever made in that conveyance, for the 
Eastern Railway was opened to public 
travel in the intervening time. The jour- 


ney from Boston west appears to have 
been made by easy stages, the traveller 
stopping at different places on the way for 
a day or more ata time. During his stay 
in North Adams he resumed his tramping 
habits and visited every part of the sur- 
rounding country. ‘Trips were made to 
Hoosac Mountain, Greylock, Saddleback, 
Shelburne Falls, Williams College, and 
many other places. One day he took a 
walk of three miles beyond the village, 
which brought him into Vermont. The 
Notch back of the town was frequently 
visited, where the cool water of the moun- 
tain stream afforded him excellent bath- 
ing. “I bathed in the stream,’ he writes, 
“in this old secluded spot, which I fre- 
quent for that purpose.” Perhaps nowhere 
did Hawthorne ever enjoy the beauties 
of nature more than around this Western 
Massachusetts village. His Note Book of 
that period is teeming with charming de- 
scriptive passages. Possibly he saw Lenox 
at this time, and that was how he hap- 
pened to go there to live twelve years later. 

It was after his marriage and following 
the residence in the Mall Street house, 
Salem, that he again sought the hills of 
Berkshire ; and here he produced his 
other great romance, “ ‘The House of Seven 
Gables.” The success of “The Scarlet 
Letter’ contributed, no doubt, very largely 
to Hawthorne’s incentive to do other liter- 
erary work. Besides, he was in need of 
money. Lathrop tells us that he and his 
family were “ensconced in a small red 
house near the Stockbridge Bowl. It 








was far from a comfortable residence ; 
but he had no means of obtaining a 
better one. Meantime he could do what 
he was sent into the world to do so long 
as he had the wherewithal to live.” The 
three years following the removal to 
Lenox, July, 1850, to June, 1853, were 


the most productive of Hawthorne’s life. 
Not only did he write “The House of 
Seven Gables ” during that period, but also 
“The Blithedale Romance,” “The Won- 
der Book,’ “The Life of Pierce,’ and 
“The Snow Image.” ‘The Wonder 
Book” is the only other one written 
in Lenox, it is true; but that and 
the “Seven Gables” were the work 
of one year. Hawthorne continued his 
meanderings around the country where 
he lived, but there were no other inter- 
ests to interrupt his work or distract 
his attention. He would have spells of 
working, when he would write for many 
hours a day, and day after day. He began 
the romance very soon after getting set- 
tled in the little red house. In October 
he writes to his publisher: “I sha’n’t 
have the new story ready by November, 
for Iam never good for anything in the 
literary way till after the first autumnal 
frost.” In November he wrote: “I 
write diligently, but not so rapidly as I 
had hoped.” He found he “had to 
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wait longer for a mood” than when 
writing “ The Scarlet Letter.”” About the 
middle of January he wrote that the book 
was, “so to speak, finished; only I am 
hammering away a little at the roof, and 
doing up a few odd jobs that were left 
incomplete.” Before the end of the 
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month the manuscript was in the publish- 
ers’ hands. As he began the story about 
the 1st of September, he completed it 
in one hundred and twenty-five working 
days. It contains nearly one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand words, so that 
he must have averaged a thousand words 
a day during all that time. When we 
remember how he wrote and rewrote, 
and often threw away whole chapters, 
and pruned and polished, we realize 
that Hawthorne was not idle during those 
five months. 

The Note Book for this period gives 
evidence that most of the afternoons 
were devoted to rambles along the roads 
or through the woods, often accompa- 
nied by the son, and sometimes by the 
daughter Una. On the first day of De- 
cember he records that he “ saw a dande- 
lion in bloom near the lake.” Lenox 
was not, in 1850, the fashionable resort 
thatitis to-day. A few literary people lived 
in or near the town. Mrs. Hawthorne 
wrote to her mother: “We are so happily 
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arranged, and we seem to have such a 
large house inside, though outside the little 
reddest thing looks like ‘ The Scarlet Let- 
ter.’ Enter our black, tumble-down gate 
—no matter for that—and you behold 
a nice yard, with an oval grass plot and 
a gravel walk all around the borders, a 
flower bed, some rose bushes, a raspberry 
bush, and I believe a syringa; and also 
a few tiger lilies. . . . We give only three 
cents a quart for the best milk. Butter 
is fourteen cents a pound, and eggs 
eleven and twelve cents a dozen; pota- 
toes, very good ones, two shillings a 
bushel.” “The Wonder Book ”’ was writ- 
ten during the summer of 1851, in about six 
weeks, being one of the few works Haw- 
thorne ever wrote in warm weather. He 
undoubtedly worked at it in the morn- 
ing and tramped over the country in the 
afternoon. 

The whole family left Lenox by rail 
on Nov. 21 of that year; and the 
same evening they were located at West 
Newton, in the Horace Mann _ house. 
Hawthorne immediately set himself dili- 
gently at work on “The Blithedale Ro- 
mance,” and completed it the last of April. 
The winter was a severe one, and he does 
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not appear to have gone about much. 
He was not in the best of health, and 
probably did not devote himself to work 
as he had the previous winter. The Note 
Book of this period contains less than a 
page. Hawthorne had lived near New- 
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ton some years before. It was in 1841-42, 
when he was a member of the Brook 
Farm community. ‘The story of this ven- 
ture into communism is too well known 
to require repetition, and if it were not, 
it forms no part of the 
field this article is in- 
tended to cover. It 
only need be remarked 
that his joining it is one 
more evidence of his 
restlessness. He joined 
the company the year 
before his marriage, 
thinking to bring his 
wife here the next year 
should his own experi- 
ment prove satisfactory. 
It did not. There was 
too much restraint, not 
enough freedom for a 
man of his roving pro- 
pensities. True, he 
found time on Sunday 
to walk to the various 
localities in the neighborhood, but the 
week-days appear to have been pretty 
well occupied. The Needham road 
and Cow Island were much frequented, 
and on an October day he records 
a walk “going nearly to Newton, then 
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how little he mingled in 
society and how great 
was his reserve at all 
times, one would natu- 
rally suppose he could 
have lived in the centre 
of Boston and continue 
work without being in 
the least disturbed. But 
his was a sensitive and 
easily interrupted na- 
ture ; besides, he would 
rather idle away a day 
with one boon compan- 
ion than produce a mas- 
terpiece of fiction. 
While averse to general 
society, he had, as we 
have seen, a convivial 
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nearly to Brighton, thence to Jamaica 
Plain, and thence home.” As at Lenox, 
so at Brook Farm, Hawthorne roamed 
much through the woods. Nothing 
appears to have been done in a liter- 
ary way during the winter here. “The 
Blithedale Romance,” mentioned above as 
having been written ten years later, was, 
however, one of the results of the resi- 
dence at the farm. Hawthorne seemed 
not to have any capacity for writing 
when he was mingling much among the 
people of the world, notwithstanding he 
took no active part in what they were 
doing. His very best work was done 
during the three winters following his 
removal from office in 1849; first in 
the quiet of Mall Street, then amid the 
solitude of a snow-bound Berkshire vil- 
lage, and lastly while keeping much 
within doors at Newton. Considering 


Farm experiment was 
distasteful to him in many ways. He 
did not like to milk cows, dig potatoes, 
build fences, shovel field-dressing, and 
such work, with others or alone.  Soli- 
tary walks in communion with himself 
best suited Hawthorne’s tastes. Bridge 
says he had a small room simply fur- 
nished and with very few books. 

Of the places that knew Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and that he knew well, the Bos- 
ton Custom House deserves mention. He 
was weigher and gauger there from Jan- 
uary, 1839, to April, 1841. His diary 
and letters bear evidence of his distaste 
for the duties. When he began them he 
wrote to Longfellow, telling how many 
and what kind of sketches he intended 
to produce as a result of his official life. 
Yet he did absolutely no literary work 
while there; and as he went from the 
Custom House to Brook Farm, a period 
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of four years ensued during which he 
produced practically nothing. A_ few 
lines from the Note Book will show how 
irksome to him was the weighing of coal 
on an old schooner: “April 19, 1840. 
What a beautiful day was yesterday! My 
spirit rebelled against being confined in 
my darksome dungeon at the Custom 
House. . . . When I shall be again free 
I will enjoy all things with the fresh sim- 
plicity of a child five years old. I will 
go forth and stand in a summer shower, 
and all the worldly dust that has collected 
on me shall be washed away at once, and 
my heart will be like a bank of fresh 
flowers for the weary to rest upon.” 

Just previous to entering the Custom 
House, Hawthorne had become engaged 
to Miss Sophia Peabody. ‘The Peabodys 
lived in a fine old mansion on Charter 
Street, Salem, adjoining the Charter Street 
burying-ground, and but a short distance 
from Herbert Street, where Hawthorne 
then lived. The house has since become 
familiar to the public as the Grimshawe 
house, because of being the scene of the 
first chapter of the story, “ Dr. Grimshawe’s 
Secret,” published in an incomplete form 
since Hawthorne’s death. The Peabody 
girls were first attracted to Hawthorne by 
reading some of his writings in the Vew 
England Magazine between 1832 and 
1836; but they did not discover that he 
was the author of the articles until 1837, 
and it was nearly a year later that they 
made his acquaintance. From that time 
until Dr. Peabody and his family moved 
to Boston, Hawthorne was a frequent vis- 
itor to the Charter Street house. 

Next to Salem, Concord was Haw- 
thorne’s home for the longest time. He 
went thither to reside soon after his mar- 
riage in July, 1842, having hired the Old 
Manse of Dr. Ripley. Early in August 
he wrote: “ Happiness has no succession 
of events, because it is a part of eternity ; 
and we have been living in eternity ever 
since we came to this old manse”’; im- 
plying much happiness in their new life. 
“This antique house,” he says, “for it 
looks antique, though it was created by 
Providence expressly for our use, and at 
the precise time when we wanted it, 
stands behind a noble avenue of balm-of- 
gilead trees. . . . It is one of the draw- 


backs upon our Eden that it contains no 
water fit either to drink or to bathe in” ; 
and he wonders why Providence does not 
cause a fountain to bubble up at their door- 
step. “Only imagine Adam,” he writes, 
“trudging out of Paradise with a bucket 
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in each hand, to get water to drink, or 
for Eve to bathe in. Intolerable!” After 
breakfast one morning he took his fish- 
ing-rod and went down through the 
orchard to the riverside, but as three or 
four boys were already in possession of 
the best spots he did not fish. ‘The Con- 
cord River was one of the most sluggish 
he had ever seen. “I had spent three 
weeks by its side, and swam across it 
every day, before I could determine which 
way its current ran, and then I was com- 
pelled to decide the question by the tes- 
timony of others and not by my own 
observation. I bathe,” he continued, 
“once, and often twice, a day in our 
river, but one dip into the salt sea would 
be worth more than a whole week’s soak- 
ing in such a lifeless tide.” ‘The next 
night at sunset he “ ascended the hilltop 
opposite our house ; and, looking down- 
ward at the long extent of river, it struck 
me that I had done it some injustice in 
my remarks.” Here is a description of 
the house from his own pen: “ It is two 
stories high, with a third story of attic 
chambers in the gable roof. ‘The rooms 
seem never to have been painted ; at all 
events, the walls and panels, as well as 
the huge cross-beams, had a venerable and 
most dismal tinge of brown. The fur- 
niture consisted of high-backed, short- 
legged, rheumatic chairs, small, old 








tables, bedsteads with lofty posts, stately 
chests of drawers, looking-glasses in an- 
tique black frames.” However old and 
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ancient all this may seem to the present 
generation, it was very fashionable during 
the early part of this century. It was the 
furnishing used in the house by the ven- 
erable Dr. Ripley, who preceded Haw- 
thorne in the occupancy. In 
the rear of the house was the 
little room Hawthorne called 
his study. It had been Dr. 
Ripley’s study before him, 
and even earlier was the 
study of Dr. Emerson, the 
grandfather of Ralph Waldo. 
From one of its windows Dr. 
Emerson beheld the first 
fight of the Revolution, and 
here he saw and heard fired 
“the shot heard round the 
world.” 

I should judge that this 
was the happiest period of 
Hawthorie’s life. His let- 
ters and journal are much 
less encumbered with sombre 
musings and complaining 
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passages than at any time before or 
after. He enters in the Note Book, 
Aug. 13: “ My life at this time is more 
like that of a boy, externally, than it has 
been since I was really -a boy. It is 
usually supposed that the cares of life 
come with matrimony ; but I seem to have 
cast off all care, and live on with as much 
easy trust in Providence as Adam could 
have felt before he had learned that there 
was a world beyond Paradise. My chief 
anxiety consists in watching the pros- 
perity of my vegetables, in observing how 
they are affected by the rain or sunshine, 
in lamenting the blight of one squash 
and rejoicing at the growth of another. 
It is as if the original relation of man 
and nature were restored in my case. 
. .. I awake in the morning with a 
boyish thoughtlessness as to how the out- 
goings of the day are to be provided for, 
and its incomings rendered certain. Af- 
ter breakfast I go forth into my garden 
and gather whatever the bountiful Mother 
has made fit for our present sustenance. 
Then I pass down through our orchard 
to the riverside, and ramble along its 
margin in search of flowers. . . . Well, 
having made up my bunch of flowers, I 
return home with them. ‘Then I ascend 
to my study, and generally read, or per- 
chance scribble in this journal and other- 
wise suffer Time to loiter onward at his 
own pleasure, till the dinner hour. So 
comes the night; and I look back upon 
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a day spent in what the world would call 
idleness, and for which I myself can sug- 
gest no more appropriate epithet, but 
which, nevertheless, I cannot feel to have 
been spent amiss. True, it might be a 
sin and shame, in such a world as ours, to 
spend a lifetime in this manner ; but for 
a few summer weeks it is good to live as 
if this world were heaven.” ‘This seems 
a very plausible excuse, and no doubt 
Hawthorne convinced himself it was 
such, for the life of indolence which he 
was leading ; but the fact is, the greater 
part of his life was equally indolent. 
But for the demands of his finances, or 
the promptings of his peculiar ambitions, 
it is doubtful whether he would ever have 
risen above it. And yet, the very fact 
that he could live on week after week 
thus quietly, unruffled by the turmoil and 
strife of the great busy world around him, 
explains how he could frame those beau- 
tiful sentiments so smoothly and charm- 


ingly. No man mingling daily with the ~ 


world’s strifes can do it. The peculiar 
charm which is the characteristic of all 
Hawthorne’s writing is given only by 
those who mingle little among life’s vani- 
ties or business. 

Hawthorne made almost daily excur- 
sions to different parts of the neigbor- 
hood. Besides the fishing and flower-pick- 
ing along the banks of the river, and the 
bathing in its still waters, he and Thoreau 
spent much time paddling up and down 
the stream in a canoe made by the latter. 
There was “a walk to Walden Pond” 
one day with George S. Hillard; and a 
week later he took “a walk through the 
woods to Emerson’s, with a book which 
Margaret Fuller had left.” After leaving 
the book he returned through the woods, 
and, entering Sleepy Hollow, perceived a 
lady reclining near the path. “It was 
Margaret herself.” The 1st of Septem- 
ber, Hawthorne learned to row or paddle 
the canoe-like boat, and for some weeks 
appears to have idled away most of his 
time on the river. He made a two-days’ 
pedestrian tour with Emerson the last 
of the month, visiting Harvard and the 
neighboring village of Shakers. 

The following spring — in March — he 
enters in the journal that he has “ writ- 
ten with pretty commendable diligence, 


averaging from two to four hours a day ; 
and the result is seen in various maga- 
zines.” Most of his writing at this time 
was contributed to the Democratic Re- 
view. As the “magazine people” did 
not pay their debts, he says: “‘ We taste 
one of the inconveniences of poverty.” 
For exercise during the winter he would 
“trudge through snow and slosh to the 
village, look into the postoffice, and 
spend an hour at the reading-room, and 
then return home, generally without hav- 
ing spoken a word to a human being.” 
And then he would “saw and _ split 
wood.” Besides writing the magazine 
articles, which included many of those 
delightful short sketches since published 
in the collected editions of his works, he 
put forth most of the numbers of the 
second volume of “Twice-Told Tales,” 
edited the African Journal for Bridge, 
and laid the foundation for “ Mosses from 
an Old Manse.” 

At Concord, Hawthorne was thrown 
much into company with the finest minds 
of the country. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who had formerly lived in the Manse, 
was a near neighbor; so were Thoreau, 
Alcott, and Ellery Channing. Longfellow 
often came out from Cambridge, and 
Margaret Fuller was a frequent guest, as 
was Hillard. 

On his appointment as surveyor of the 
port of Salem, Hawthorne left Concord, 
residing for a few months on Carver 
Street, Boston, where the first child, a 
son, was born. In November the family 
went to Salem, as already stated. 

The Hawthornes returned to Concord 
in the early summer of 1852, after the 
winter in Newton, having bought a mod- 
est house which he named The Wayside. 
Writing of it in July of that year to George 
William Curtis, Hawthorne said : “ Before 
Mr. Alcott took it in hand, it was a mean- 
looking affair, with two peaked gables ; 
no suggestiveness about it and no vener- 
ableness, although from the style of its 
construction it seems to have survived 
beyond the -first century. He added a 
porch in front, and a central peak, and a 
piazza at each end, and painted it a rusty 
olive hue, and invested the whole with a 
modest picturesqueness. . . . The hillside 
is covered chiefly with locust-trees, which 
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come into luxuriant blossom in the 
month of June. From the hilltop there 
is a good view along the extensive level 
surfaces, and gentle hilly outlines, covered 
with wood, that characterize the scenery 
at Concord. The house stands within 
ten or fifteen feet of the old Boston road, 
along which the British marched and re- 
treated. . . . In front of the house, on the 
opposite side of the road, I have eight 
acres of land.” 

The walks were continued as of old, 
and the old friends and neighbors appear 
again in his letters; but his Note Book 
contains only a few entries during the 
second stay at Concord. It was during 
this first year at The Wayside that Haw- 
thorne wrote “Tanglewood Tales” and the 
“ Life of Franklin Pierce,” finishing the 
“Tales” on March g, 1852. ‘The last 
entry in the “ American Note Book” was 
made here on June g of that year. He 
had been at the Isles of Shoals with Pierce 
the first two weeks in September, and the 
entries in the Note Book during that time 
were made nearly every day and with much 
fulness. In the spring of 1853, Pierce 
was inaugurated President, and on March 
26 following Hawthorne was nominated 
and confirmed as consul at Liverpool. 
He sailed for that port in June. 

It was seven years later, June, 1860, 
that he again entered his own home in 
Concord. Four years had been passed 
in the consular service, and three years 
in foreign travel, mostly on the Continent. 
We have no Note Book concerning this 
later period at The Wayside to tell us of 
his mode of life and work; but from 
such glimpses of him as his biographer 
and his occasional letters afford, it is 
evident that he resumed his walks in the 
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neighborhood only to a limited degree. 
His son says, “He took few or no 
long walks after his return to America. 
Walden Pond, two miles distant, was 
the limit of his excursions, and he 
generally confined himself to his own 
grounds except on Sunday.” Much 
time was passed in looking over his 
own small domain, and he found a favor- 
ite spot to walk and muse on the hill 
above his house. 

Soon after returning from Europe, Haw- 
thorne made extensive changes in his 
house. A story was added to the west- 
ern wing and two rooms built on in the 
rear, while for his own purposes he built 
a strange-looking tower or room on the 
root. This tower was reached through 
a trap door in the floor by means of a 
flight of very narrow, steep stairs. But 
here he lived to the end, which came in 
four years, save an occasional vacation 
ofa week or two. Here he wrote “Septi- 
mus Felton,” “The Doliver Romance,” 
‘Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,”’ and “ Our Old 
Home.” The two romances were neither 
of them published in his day. The 
Doliver Romance” was not finished: it 
was little more than begun, only the first 
chapters having been published in the 
Atlantic Monthly when the fatal illness 
overtook him. “Septimus Felton” was 
in an incomplete state, but was published 
as a serial after Hawthorne’s death. “ Dr. 
Grimshawe’s Secret” was also unfinished. 
It was while these works were lying in 
his study uncompleted that he started, 
in May, 1864, for a trip to the White 
Mountains, with his friend, Ex-President 
Pierce. At the Pemigewasset House, at 


Plymouth, N. H., on the 18th of May, he 
passed away. 
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A VISION OF FULFILLED DESIRE. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE VAIN DOCTRINES OF ASAHEL BLICKLING AS SET DOWN BY 


HIS FRIEND MOREMERCY HARDING. 


By Edward E. Hale, Jr. 


F all the many sects to which the 
() unhappy dissensions which ac- 

companied the establishment for 
too short a period of true religion in 
England, none was to my mind more 
damnable than that called the Sleepers, 
which denied the resurrection, and held 
that there was no future life, but that all 
flesh having gone down to the grave 
there slept without dreaming, and with- 
out waking unto all: eternity. For there 
was much evil in many other positions 
put forward during those times, as 
notably by the Familists, which would 
have done away with God’s holy ordi- 
nance of marriage; or the Divorcers, 
which would have made it null and 
void; or the Anabaptists, which would 
have overthrown civil authority; or the 
Quakers, which would even now belittle 
our reliance on the Holy Scriptures as 
the word of God, and so our main rock 
from which we shall not be greatly 
moved, and others which it would be 
tedious to mention. These views I hold 
of a surety to be evil, but worse, as it 
seems to me, was the doctrine of the 
Sleepers, for they did in fact, if not in 
word, deny the existence of the soul (or 
breath of God) within us, and so make 
us no more than equal to the beasts that 
perish. 

Now, although there were in England 
many which were of this way of thinking 
(and of many more false ways as well, as 
Seekers, Levellers, Muggletonians, Fifth 
Monarchy Men, and what not), yet in 
general they came not into these parts of 
New England, save the Quakers and 
Anabaptists, for that our learned minis- 
ters did ever confound them by due 
exhibition of the word of God, while our 
godly magistrates took good order ever 
to assert against them the dignity of the 
civil power, which here according to 
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God’s will went ever hand in hand with 
the congregation, and not as when Oliver 
Cromwell usurped the power in England, 
contrariwise. So there was never in New 
England, as far as my knowledge goes, 
one who held the aforesaid doctrines of 
that sect called variously Sleepers, or 
Anti-Resurrectionists, save only one, and 
him I knew well, and his name was 
Asahel Blickling. 

This young man, although I have men- 
tioned him as one of the sectaries, was 
not, to the best of my belief, one of 
those who sympathized with true religion 
and free government at that time, but 
had rather been a supporter of Charles 
the First, whose son now reigns. Yet 
though he had been a supporter of that 
encourager of prelatical or papistical 
religion, he had himself, as-far as could 
be seen, little in common with either 
prelatists or papists. Indeed, so far as 
religions and political opinions were 
concerned, he had more in common 
with those earlier opposers of the king’s 
undue exercise of the prerogative than 
with any who came after. Yet although 
inclining to the side of the people in the 
earlier days of the struggle, I judge that 
through an overweening sense of loyalty 
and an undue affection for his family, he 
had continued to follow the king and his 
son after him, till the victory of Worces- 
terfield put an end for the time to any 
hope on the part of him and the master 
he followed. Whereat many of them 
were forced to flee over seas to wait for 
what they called “better times,” which 
times having come proved far worse than 
any of the days even of the Rump Parlia- 
ment. 

Now Blickling, for so he called himself, 
though I doubt ’twas not his true name, 
being an Englishman, preferred, as he 
said, to live with those of his own speech 
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and blood than with the French or the 
Italians, as did many who fled the country 
with Charles the Second. ‘“ Therefore,’ 
said he, “have I come here to Boston, 
for I know well that this town governs it- 
self, and that even should they discover 
who I am, they will not be over-ready to 
give me up on any demand of the people 
across the water. For I believe that any 
man who looks to his own affairs and 
talks not too much is here welcome, and 
such a man am I, and I think not that I 
shall experience any evil from the Bos- 
toners, for in all things have they been 
to me most kind and honest, though they 
see that I do not hold with them on many 
points.” Yet there were not many who 
knew who and what he was, the most im- 
agining him to be a Puritan like the 
others of us, he being, though young, of 
grave address. 

Being then in such a position as he 
was, it was natural that this young man 
should differ from the great multitude of 
them that held strange opinions. And in 
truth he was by no means contentious 
nor desirous of spreading his doctrines, 
and I doubt there were few in the Colony, 
save myself, who knew in any way what 
were his opinions, for he was not a church 
member; nor should I now speak of 
them, were it not that he is dead and 
can take no harm from my words, which 
may be of use to others in showing the 
evil of his ways, from which he himself 
afterward turned, acknowledging that they 
were false and ill-chosen, and that they 
led only to destruction. 

At the time that I first met this young 
man he was but lately come to Boston 
out of the west parts of England, whether 
Cornwall or Devonshire I cannot now 
remember. And he lived with one Help- 
ful Johnson, for whom he wrought as a 
journeyman, being as it would seem a 
wheelwright at his trade, though how he 
came to have a trade I know not, for the 
most of those on his side disdain to work 
with their hands, but think it enough to 
drink and dice, to gamble and to sing 
ungodly songs, and to indulge in all man- 
ner of chambering and wantonness, which 
pursuits they hold to be better befitting a, 
gentleman than the honest day’s work 
that tires the back and the legs. But 
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these two, being the only wheelwrights 
in the town at that time, made the wheels 
for the first pair of cannon which the 
Ancientand Honorable Artillery Company 
ever possessed, which had been ship 
cannon purchased by Edward Gibbons in 
the Spanish West Indies, but these two 
made great wheels for them that they 
might be the more readily drawn on land 
by horses. And those cannon were used 
for the first time in the year 1652, when 
John Endicott was governor. And it 
may have been two years before that time 
that young Blickling came to Boston. 

It chanced that he was a cousin of 
some old friend of my wife’s who had 
commended him my care, so that he 
came to me for certain merchandise that 
was to come to him out of England some 
few months after he had himself arrived. 
And so we became acquainted and were 
not a little in each other’s company, for 
he was of a lovable nature, and I came 
to be greatly attached to him, and he 
was to me in many ways as a son, which 
God in his wisdom hath denied me. At 
the first, not knowing who or what he 
really was, I observed of him that al- 
though a good man and true, and appar- 
ently well affected toward the common- 
wealth and the congregation, of which 
last he was however not a member, yet 
he was in some respects singular in his 
thoughts both in great things and in 
small; and not to be wearisome, I may 
note among other humors that he greatly 
misliked the long sermons in which our 
godly ministers were wont to expound 
God’s word and their long prayers, for 
he was accustomed to say that Christ 
had warned all against the Pharisees who 
thought they should be heard for their 
much speaking ; quoting also a saying of 
one Herbert, a godly minister in the 
falsely so-called Church of England, to 
the purpose that “the parson exceeds 
not an hour in preaching because he 
that profits not in that time, will less 
afterward, the same affection which made 
him not profit before, making him then 
weary, and so he goes from not relishing 
to loathing.”” And he would often add 
that a minister who could not in one 


hour show forth God in a text could not 
in two, with other such sayings. 


As to 
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which thing, though he was then singular 
(and I strove with him therein in argu- 
ment), yet I doubt not that now there be 
not a few of his mind, for in later there 
has been much backsliding in heart at 
least. 

Now, although Asahel Blickling was in 
these smaller matters singular, yet he 
made no harm thereby, but kept his own 
counsel and said nothing in regard to the 
things that he misliked except when he 
was questioned, and even then he an- 
swered shortly. For he was in no way 
loud-mouthed, but was much inclined to 
keep his opinions to himself and to allow 
his neighbors to do the same. He was, 
indeed, with other errors, somewhat in- 
fected by that false notion of liberty of 
conscience which has enticed so many of 
the weaker brethren to go on the path to 
destruction, following the deceitful light 
of their own imaginings, till they arrived 
at doctrines through which they perished, 
utterly body and soul. Asahel was, I 
say, somewhat too much given to this 
view, and was inclined to hold that the 
magistrates should by no means use the 
strong but kindly measures with which 
in Boston were visited all straying from 
the right road, that came before their 
notice, as in the case of the Quakers 
subsequently, and the Baptists, etc. 

But although he by no means desired 
to spread his own opinions, but was satis- 
fied to hold them himself in silence, 
yet with me did he often give himself 
a certain liberty of speech, for we be- 
came close friends, and he often spent 
his evenings in my house, discoursing 
with me on some point of doctrine or 
such like matters. And so I came to a 
knowledge of his firm belief that there 
was no life after death, but that the soul 
shall enter again into that everlasting 
sleep from which it was, but for a mo- 
ment as it were, awakened at our birth. 
He is the only man whom it has ever 
been my lot to meet who held such a 
view. I have heard of many in England ; 
but here in these parts of America even 
the savage Indians have some belief in 
a future life, be it merely a pale reflec- 
tion of this present, with hunting and 
fishing, etc. 

And I had often deemed that all 


morality were impossible without some 
such notion, unless there were some 
hope of reward for a good life or some 
fear of punishment for a bad. But 
Asahel was a good man in works, more 
strictly honest and exactly just than any 
that I have ever met. And after his 
death there was none in the whole town 
of Boston that would say aught against 
him, but those that loved him were many, 
for the town is small that all men are 
widely known. And all acknowledged 
that he was an upright man, saying that 
if there ever were a man who could have 
been saved had the Lord decreed no 
more than a covenant of works, Asahel 
Blickling was the man. 

And this uprightness of his life was 
wholly without regard to any life here- 
after. For, as I have said, Asahel denied 
the resurrection of the body and the life 
everlasting, holding not only that they 
could not be deduced from Scripture, but 
that there were in the Scriptures many 
and plain denials of them. 

And first he would ever point to the 
300k of Job and instance such texts as 
vii. 9, “ As the cloud is consumed and 
vanisheth away ; so he that goeth down to 
the grave shall come up no more.” And 
X. 21, 22, “ Before [ go whence I shall 
not return, even to the land of darkness 
and the shadow of death ; a land of dark- 
ness, as darkness itself ; and of the shadow 
of death, without any order, and where 
the light is as darkness.” And xiv. 7 
and 10, “For there is hope of a tree, 
if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
again, and that the tender branch there- 
of will not cease. But man dieth, and 
wasteth away: yea, man giveth up the 
ghost, and where is he?” So also r1 and 
12, “‘ As the waters fail from the sea, and 
the flood decayeth and dryeth up; 
so man lieth down, and riseth not: till 
the heavens be no more, they shall not 
awake, nor be raised out of their sleep.” 
And xvii. 16, “ They shall go down to the 
bars of the pit, when our rest together 
is in the dust.” 

Yet from Job answered I him with xix. 
25 and 26, “For I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth: and though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, 
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yet in my flesh shall I see God.” To 
which he said that in the first of those 
verses Job did certainly refer to Christ, 
who, then in glory, should afterwards come 
upon the earth, and that as to the second 
part Job intended his posterity, — al- 
though I called to his mind that all Job’s 
children had perished. 

But also did he instance many texts 
from the Psalms, which it would be tedious 
to quote, since they are familiar, in which 
David crieth out many times to the Lord 
to deliver him from out of the mire 
wherein he fears to sink, out of the deep 
which he fears will swallow him, out of 
the pit that is about to shut upon him ; 
and also such texts as vi. 5, “ For in death 
there is no remembrance of thee: in the 
grave who shall give thee thanks?” and 
xiii. 3, “Consider and hear me,O Lord 
my God: lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep 
the sleep of death.” Yet here too an- 
swered I him, yea even prevented him, 
and first with that great text, xvi. 10, 
“ For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell ; 
neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One 
to see corruption,’’ whereon only might 
it suffice us to hang all our hope in our 
risen Lord. And also answering text for 
text, I accosted him with xlix. 15, “ God 
will redeem my soul from the power of 
the grave: for he shall receive me. Se- 
lah’: in which case the text is mightily 
confirmed by that word Sedah, which 
though it hath proved a stumbling block 
to many learned ones, yet to my mind 
cannot mean otherwise than, “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” denoting in this case that the 
promise is peculiarly confirmed; and I 
propounded also Ixxiii. 24, “Thou shalt 
guide me with thy counsel, and afterward 
receive me to glory.” 

Yet with these was he still unconvinced, 
saying of the last that it was not weighty, 
and that as to the first it concerned only 
Christ and not common humanity, for 
that David was a type of the Son of 
David. 

And even in the New Testament did 
he find many texts of which he perverted 
the meaning until they might seem to 
give some faint sort of foundation to the 
folly he held so blindly, and notably did 
he instance John xvii. 3, “ And this is life 
eternal, that they might know thee the 


only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.’’ On which he would will- 
ingly have maintained the position that 
the life eternal, by which he contended 
was meant the true and perfect life, say- 
ing that the word aidvwos in the Greek 
had such a meaning and it was never 
used of time (which was a manifest 
error), that as to the life eternal he held 
that after John xvii. 3, Christ meant by it 
the life lived by such a man as knew the 
true God and Jesus Christ through the 
Holy Ghost in his heart; and by no 
means any life after death, which he said 
was nowhere either expressly promised in 
the Gospels nor even promised by impli- 
cation, which position, although with him 
I zealously controverted it, it is not need- 
ful for me in this place to refute, for any 
one can readily see that it was wholly vain 
and foolish. 

Such was his unalterable opinion, nor 
was I able to change it by many allega- 
tions of texts, of which I brought many 
to his notice which do expressly declare 
that this natural body shall after death 
be raised up a spiritual body, and that in 
our Father’s house are many mansions, 
the which Christ himself promised that 
he is gone to prepare a place for us. 
But my words had no effect upon him, 
for he was fixed in his blindness and 
folly and would not see the truth, but 
ever held that the eternal life was to 
know God, that he who knew God lived 
according to the spirit of God, and that 
in measure as man so lived, by so much 
did the limitations of the flesh fall from 
him, so that finally his life would be at 
any moment of time unbounded by time 
or by space, eternal and infinite. 

And though not given to attacking the 
prevailing views in which I am a strong 
believer, he would now and then say 
that to him at least it appeared that a 
life which followed the good and left the 
bad by nearing God, whereby sin became 
impossible, was nobler and more like the 
Master’s than one which did right for 
the hope of heaven and shunned wrong 
for fear of hell, which last, he would say, 
appeared to him childish, or even like 
the beasts, who are ruled by their fodder 
and the whip. 

Such was his view; and if I have been 
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tedious and overlong in expounding it 
thus largely, it has been that it seemed 
to me only wonderful that in a man 
whose life was so honest and fair should 
be found any so whimsical and singular 
an opinion. 

Now, as I have before said, Asahel 
had while he was yet in England loved 
a maiden of family, and his affection for 
this girl was the strongest thing in his 
life, and he would often speak of her to 
me and show me a little picture of her 
set in jewels that he ever wore about his 
neck, but never to any other to my 
knowledge. And he would tell me in 
his grave, serious way, how much store 
he set by her, caring to live only in the 
hope of seeing her again, and how wholly 
he trusted in her that she would remain 
faithful to him until such time as he 
could go back to England, and there 
live safely. For he would often say to 
me (as we were perfectly free in our 
talk), that he looked not to see the Com- 
monwealth last much longer, but that in 
time King Charles the Second would be 
brought back to his throne, and then he 
would himself return to his home, “ and 
many other brave fellows, too, and many 
loose ones, and wicked ones, and free 
ones, who have nothing in their favor, 
but that they gave up all for their king.” 

So time went on, and he lived in Bos- 
ton an obscure life but an honorable one 
and, in many respects, happy. He worked 
in the daytime, and at night he was ac- 
customed either to read such books as 
he could lay his hand on, or to come to 
my house and talk for a time with me. 
And he was ever informed of the news in 
England as soon as any in the town, there 
being one as it would seem who always 
sent him a packet of letters, besides some 
that he received from the maiden he 
loved that were more seldom. And 
when Oliver Cromwell died, he looked 
forward to soon going back to England 
to marry his beloved and to taste some 
true joy in life and happiness. 

But shortly after this time came a let- 
ter which told him of the death of the 
maiden whom he loved. 

Then for a long time I did not see 
him nor did I even know of her death. 
For when he received the packet of let- 


ters, it being spring, he left Boston and 
wandered away without knowing whither 
he went, nor do I know save that he was 
for a long time alone and in the woods, 
where he suffered great wrestlings and 
was passive to much torment of soul. 
But I believe that he wandered down 
finally into the King’s Province and there 
abode for a time in a lonely place by the 
seashore, for he loved the sea, having 
lived by the seaside in England and hay- 
ing often walked there with his beloved 
in days before trouble came to him. 

Yet finally he came back and came 
to my house and told me what had 
happened. How she died I know not 
nor anything about the fact, save that he 
had loved her and that she was now dead. 
And my first thought was that it was an 
awful judgment upon him for his false 
doctrines. And it was hard for me to 
say anything to comfort him, for we had 
differed so in our thoughts on the matter. 

And so we sat for a long time mostly 
in silence, he uttering now and then a 
saying as some thought came to his mind 
that he would have me think on. 

“‘She is dead,” said he, “and all that 
is left to me is that it was a happiness to 
have loved her and that it is now a glory, 
and that it was through loving her that I 
attained to a love of God, with whom she 
now is.” Andatthis as may be imagined 
I was hugely astonished, knowing his 
former opinions. But I held my peace, 
and he went on: “And yet in a manner 
she still lives here on earth, for her spirit 
so went out into all around her that ex- 
cept for the poor body that is now dust, 
she lives to-day in the lives of those who 
loved her.” And in a moment he said, 
for he spake not continuously but with a 
silence now and then: “And she is not 
taken from me, for I have loved her, and 
I love her still, and in my love is she still 
alive, though I shall never see her again 
on this earth. Yet in time we shall meet 
again ; for though now I am by no means 
fit to be with her, yet, though it may be 
long before she will at last raise me to 
what place she is now in, she will not 
forget me.” 

This and much more of like nature he 
said, though I cannot remember all that 
he said to set it down. And seeing him 
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to be in this frame of mind, though mar- 
velling greatly at it, yet 1 ventured some 
ordinary word of consolation as that she 
was now with the God for whom she had 
always longed, and that he too must in 
no long time also go hence, and so, if it 
were the will of God, they would be 
united, though not after the worldly man- 
ner that he had imagined, for God’s ways 
are not our ways, with such other com- 
forting things as occurred to me. And 
to these he listened attentively and seemed 
to give his assent thereto, and, it being late, 
and he offering to go to his house, I bade 
him stay that night with me, which he did. 

And after this, though he did not speak 
directly to the matter, yet in our converse 
I saw that he had given up his old and 
fatal doctrine that there was no immortal 
life, but that he firmly believed that when 
his life on this earth was passed away, 
and his body was laid to the dust, his 
soul would thereafter return to Him who 
gave it and live forever in that state and 
place which the mercy of God had or- 
dained for it. 

But though I at first rejoiced to see 
that he had given up his old error, oh, it 
went to my heart when I discovered, as 
I did by little and little, how he had 
come to this new belief which so filled 
him with joy, and in which he confi- 
dently rested. For in one respect his first 
position was better than that to which he 
afterward came, though it led him to 
evil and to wrong opinion, for at the first 
were his views deduced out of the Holy 
Scriptures alone, as is the only true 
course ; but he went astray in that he 
did ever, and with a perverse ingenuity, 
choose a few texts that wholly contradict 
the main doctrines set forth in the word 
of God on which our faith is based, and 
on these few texts did he rest his argu- 
ment. And in that he grounded him- 
self on texts he was surely right; but as 
the first meaning of those texts was 
wholly contrary to others whose authority 
is well acknowledged, it is manifest that 
in his interpretations he was wrong, for, 
as I have said, he read largely in the 
Book of Job, a book that is full of dark 
sayings, and by no means easy to be 
understood, and therefore not to be 
hastily read by the inexperienced. 


And as he had formerly builded 
wrongly on good foundation, so now he 
had no foundation at all for the opinions 
that he held as firmly as he had before 
held the opinions to the contrary. For 
from what he let fall at times concerning 
his wrestlings of mind during that time 
that he had been alone, I judged that he 
came to the true result by an argument 
wholly false, for it would seem that he 
had argued that those who do the will of 
God must be fortunate and happy, which 
doctrine is most certainly to be found in 
the Scriptures. But he appeared to have 
become convinced that on the whole the 
good are on this earth by no means rec- 
ompensed, but on the contrary the evil 
doers and those that work iniquity have 
everywhere the upper hand, and are in 
this world by no means humbled and 
abased. ‘Therefore he found himself led 
to conclude that if the good man is to 
receive a reward and a recompense for 
following the will of God, it must be 
elsewhere than on this earth, namely, in 
some other life after this, of which we 
now can know nothing. 

So also he spoke much one day con- 
cerning the fanciful notion of a certain 
heathen philosopher who had speculated 
deeply on the connection of the body 
and the soul. And not only in Plato had 
he found this delusive light, but also he 
propounded to me passages in the work 
of that great but misled man who hath 
set forth the great truths of revelation in 
a poetic form, as though it were not 
enough for us to have them ever by us 
in the words of God himself. But this 
thought that the Spirit works incessantly 
upon the body, till by degrees the cor- 
ruptible puts on incorruption, is set forth 
by John Milton chiefly in that vain stage 
play entitled “Comus,” wherein, though 
there be many good thoughts handsomely 
stated, yet it is all so mingled with fool- 
ish dancings, feastings, and wantonness 
that no good can come out of it. And 
even in that great work of his concern- 
ing the sin of Adam we find much that 
is profane mingled with truths from 
sacred writ, as names of heathen gods, 
persons, worshippings, etc. But as to 


this thought, even here I put before him 
that his doctrine was clearly an error, and 
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by no means to be held, for Paul hath 
made plain that this mortal shall put on 
immortality and that we shall all be 
changed in the twinkling of an eye, and 
not by long degrees or by slow workings, 
which saying refers, first mystically, to 
that assurance of grace after due con- 
viction of sin, and second actually, to 
that great day when the trumpet shall 
sound in the valley of Jehoshaphat, when 
it shall be cried aloud to all flesh, “ Pre- 
pare to meet your God.” 

And at other times, for in his blindness 
he sought ever to find argument for his 
belief in any place other than the word 
of God where the same is plainly de- 
clared, — at other times would he tell me 
of the lesson taught, as he would have 
it, by a certain writer of profane plays, 
of whose books he made great account, 
saying that if any since the inspired 
writers had known God it was _ surely 
this man. And he would, as I say, tell 
me the tale of acertain general who had 
married a loving and beautiful wife, and 
who, being bejuggled and deceived by 
a false friend and base officer in whom he 
set much store, came to believe that she 
was false to him and had committed 
adultery with his lieutenant. So then, 
when, having given away to his blind 
passion, he had smothered her to death, 
he came presently to a sure knowledge 
of her innocence, and with that became 
as one demented, and so put an end to 
himself also. “And truly,” said Blick- 
ling, “this story were all too miserable 
to be told, were it not for the certainty 
that after the clogs and deceptions of 
this earthly life were put by, those two 
saw each other as they had in truth ever 
been, loving each other always, and to 
the disdain of all else. For were it not 
so, Shakespeare could never have thought 
on so miserable a tale, nor would he 
have imagined such a story were it not 
that such a moral could be seen therein. 
For he himself saw understandingly the 
great things both of life and of death, 


and seeing them plainly in the pageant 
and show of this world, so in the stage 
pageant and mimic show of his plays 
hath he plainly put them in the view of 
whoso hath understanding to consider 
his words when they are heard or read.” 

But whatever were the reasons for his 
belief that he should after death enjoy 
eternal life, it is certain that he held that 
opinion with a calm assurance, and in 
that belief he died not very long after. 
As to the manner of his death, it need 
not be set down at large in this place, 
save that it was happy and that he left 
this earth in full confidence that he was 
going to be joined to his beloved one and 
to the God whom they both adored. 

And to me his death was a most griev- 
ous thing, for I had come to love him as 
a brother or ason. And that he should 
die without ever having known true re- 
ligion was a terrible thing to me, for I 
feared greatly for hissoul. But that mat- 
ter I have long been content to leave to 
the uncovenanted mercies of God, who 
will I doubt not, if it be his pleasure, save 
his soul that it may be with him in Para- 
dise. And if he be now, as I surely 
hope, among the saints in heaven, how 
strange must now seem to him the fond- 
ness of the vain hopes wherewith on this 
earth he bolstered up his hopes of ever- 
lasting joy. And indeed to all Christians 
must it seem strange that this man should 
have chosen to ground his faith in a life 
beyond the grave upon the sandy founda- 
tion of a vain hope or a whimsical fancy 
arising out of the dissolution of a fellow- 
creature, when he might well have set it 
fast upon the everlasting rock of the word 
of God, where it is plainly set forth to all 
that have understanding, with the un- 
deniable certainty of the seal of revela- 
tion. But it has been truly said of many, 
and of that number was Asahel Blickling, 
that seeing, they do not perceive and 
hearing they do not understand, for 
his opinions were such as I have men- 
tioned. 
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BENEATH THE FLOWERED FIELDS 
OF SONG. 


By James A. Tucker. 


All unsuspected and unknown, 
Roll lava rivers, deep and strong, 
With fearful and perpetual moan. 
3eyond the ken of other men, 
They hiss and seethe with rush and roll ; 
3ut loud and hoarse, in reeling course, 
They stir the poet’s inmost soul. 


BY EATH the flowered fields of song, 


Even when his lightest lay he sings, 

That other men may laugh and jest, 
Their bellowing chorus wildly rings — 

He hears their din, it shakes his breast. 
The whole world envies him the grace 

With which he plays the minstrel’s part, 
Nor dreams the while, that ’neath his smile, 

The tears are storming in his heart. 


But when his deeper notes he sweeps — 
Ah, then is havoc in his soul ! 
No man but he dreams of the deeps 
Where those tempestuous fires roll. 
The world must weep at such a time, 
They weep but cannot sympathize ; 
And oh, the woe of loneliness 
That throbs behind his aching eyes ! 


A spirit exiled from some world 
Higher than this, he cannot find 
One heart to give him what he craves, 
Among the millions of mankind. 
Like Christ (and God forgive my song !), 
Though giving life where life has fled — 
A prince and king mankind among — 
He hath not where to lay his head. 


And so throughout his bitter life, 
Offended and misunderstood, 
In joy and pain, in calm and strife, 
No man may know his changing mood. 
This seems his fate — to sing below 


The psalms that beat the Almighty’s throne, 


Sorrow and woe untold to know, 
And live and die apart, alone ! 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF EDWIN BOOTH AND JULIA 
WARD HOWE. 


By Florence Marion Howe Hall. 


° RS. JULIA WARD HOWE, 
M with loving and reverent hand, 
placed a bunch of pansies on 
the open grave.’’ Few people who read 
this brief word in the newspaper ac- 
counts of the burial of Edwin Booth 
knew the deep and tender significance 
of this tribute, or that it was the clos- 
ing act of a friendship between the 
poet and the actor, that had lasted more 
than thirty years. Mrs. Howe was one 
of the first to recognize the transcendent 
genius of Edwin Booth. Shortly before 
the war, at a time when his sensitive 
spirit was wounded by some unkind 
criticisms upon his life and acting, there 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly a poem 
entitled “ Hamlet at the Boston,” a part 
of which was as follows : — 


“ And thou, young hero of this mimic scene, 
In whose high breast 
A genius greater than thy life hath been 
Strangely comprest ! 


“ Wear’st thou those glories draped about thy soul 
Thou dost present ? 
And art thou by their feeling and control 
Thus eloquent? 


“Tis with no feignéd power thou bind’st our 
sense, — 
No shallow art: 
Sure, lavish Nature gave thee heritance 
Of Hamlet’s heart! 


“Thou dost control our fancies with a might 
So wild, so fond, 
We quarrel, passed thy circle of delight, 
With things beyond: 


“ Returning to the pillows rough with care, 
And vulgar food, —- 
Sad from the breath of that diviner air, 
That loftier mood. 


“ And there we leave thee, in thy misty tent 
Watching alone; 
While foes about thee gather imminent, 
To us scarce known. 


“Oh, when the lights are quenched, the music 
hushed, 
The plaudits still, 
815 


Heaven keep the fountain, whence the fair 
stream gushed, 
From choking ill! 


“Let Shakespeare’s soul, that wins the world from 
wrong, 
For thee avail, 
And not one holy maxim of his soul 
Before thee fail ! 


“So, get thee to thy couch as unreproved 
As heroes blest; 
And all good angels trusted in and loved, 
Attend thy rest!” 


It was a word spoken in season; and 
the young actor, discouraged by the 
harsh criticisms of those who did not 





Edwin Booth. 


FROM AN EARLY PHOTOGRAPH, 


understand either the great nobility of 
his character or the power of his genius, 
was deeply grateful to the woman who 
crowned him with laurel instead of with 
thorns, 
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Not long before the publication of this 
poem, Mr. Booth made his first visit to 
Mrs. Howe, at her home in South Boston. 
His manager, Mr. Chanfrau, had ex- 
pressed a desire to have Mrs. Howe write 
a play for him ; and Mr. Walter Brackett, 
the artist, a mutual friend, accompanied 
Mr. Booth on this never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion. 

The excitement aroused in our youth- 
ful breasts by the arrival of the actor 
whom we worshipped may be easily 
imagined. A maternal decree, which 
seemed very cruel from our point of 
view, forbade our appearing upon the 
scene ; but there was a conservatory ad- 
joining the room where the distinguished 
visitors were received, and from this coign 
of vantage we managed to have a peep at 
the great man. At that time he still had 
a bright color in his cheeks, and wore 
his hair short, curling close to the head, 
as in the early portraits. He was, as all 
know, extremely handsome. I have al- 
ways hoped that he did not notice the 
rustling of young folks tumbling about the 
shrubbery in a fever of excitement; for 
Mr. Booth was far from sentimental, and 
never had much patience with the foolish 
young women who made themselves ridic- 
ulous about him, sending him letters and 
bouquets. I am happy to say that we 
never did anything of this sort. And Mr. 
Booth was a man of such quiet dignity of 
bearing that he seemed to us like the sun 
or moon, something far above our sphere 
and ken; in fact, almost a supernatural 
being. 

We of the younger generation did not 
see Mr. Booth off the stage again until 
after his marriage. We were taken occa- 
sionally to the theatre to see him, and his 
acting produced a profound impression 
upon us. In those early days Mr. Booth 
often played Sir Edward Mortimer, in “The 
Iron Chest,” at the Saturday matinées, — 
a play of mawkish sentiment, which was 
then a great favorite with the public. 
His rendering of the part was certainly 
most impressive, but I doubt whether a 
modern audience would endure a play of 
this description. Sir Edward Mortimer 
has committed a secret murder, of which 
the proofs are kept in the iron chest. 
He is morbidly anxious lest the real 


knowledge of this murder (for which he 
has been tried and acquitted) should be 
discovered ; and at every reference to the 
crime of murder he trembles like an 
aspen leaf. The play opens with a con- 
versation between a garrulous old servant 
and the new private secretary. Just as 
the old man is telling his master’s sad 
story, the voice of Sir Edward Mortimer is 
heard calling from behind the scenes: 
“Adam Winterton, Adam _ Winterton, 
come hither to me!” It may be im- 
agined with what a weight of voice and 
with what telling effect Mr. Booth uttered 
these words. Across the space of thirty 
years I still hear that wonderful voice, as 
it spoke those opening words of the 
drama, with slow, sad utterance. In an 
effort to discredit his young secretary 
(who in the mean time has become sus- 
picious), Sir Edward Mortimer betrays his 
own guilt, falls on the ground, and dies of 
emotion — “ to slow fiddling,” as Artemus 
Ward would say. Just as he is dying his 
lady love (the part was taken at this time 
by Miss Mary Devlin, afterwards Mrs. 
Booth) rushes into the room, exclaiming, 
‘“ Mortimer, Mortimer!” and raising him 
from the ground in her arms. He gasps 
out, “I killed —”’ but can get no fur- 
ther, and dies. 

Nothing but Booth’s genius saved the 
play from being ridiculous. We all felt, 
not its folly, but the pathos and power of 
it. Still, we occasionally wished some- 
thing else could be chosen for matinées, 
by way of change. ‘Those who were for- 
tunate enough to see Booth act Romeo, 
to Mary Devlin’s Juliet, say that it had 
an air of reality such as is seldom seen 
upon the stage. It was more than a 
show of emotion; for once the mimic 
scene bodied forth the truth. Perchance 
the actors, in studying the feelings of the 
character to be enacted, had clearly dis- 
covered their own. 


“ Alas, poor shepherd ! searching of thy wound, 
I have by hard adventure found mine own.” 


Miss Devlin left the stage after she 
became engaged to Mr. Booth; for he 
felt, it was said, that the stage was not a 
fit place for women. Certain it is that 
he disliked the thought of having any of 
the women of his family appear before the 
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footlights. Soon afterwards we received 
the announcement of their marriage, after 
the fashion of that day, —an ordinary vis- 
iting card bearing the words, 


Mr. AND Mrs. Epwin Boot, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. Booth filled several engagements 
in Boston during the few short years of 
his happy married life. It was our good 
fortune to see him and his young wife 
quite often at this time. Mary Booth 
was a woman of gentle and lovely pres- 
ence. Her slender figure seemed the 
fitting embodiment of her exquisite per- 
sonality. She was not tall, she was grace- 
ful rather than beautiful, possessing that 
ineffable charm of manner which is more 
winning than mere beauty. Of her dis- 
tinguished husband and his acting she 
loved to talk, and the subject was a fas- 
cinating one toher hearers. She told us, 
among other things, that sometimes he 
could not sleep for hours, after retiring 
from the theatre, walking the floor of his 
apartment until the excitement produced 
by acting had subsided. It must not be 
supposed, however, that this was her 
only theme of conversation. She was a 
woman of fine intelligence, and thought- 
ful beyond her years, — for she was less 
than five-and-twenty at the time of her 
death. Mrs. Howe playfully christened 
her, “ Little B.”; and Mr. Booth him- 
self the “ Great B.” ; and in their corre- 
spondence with Mrs. Howe, who was their 
elder by many years, the young couple 
speak of themselves by these names. I 
give one of her simple and affectionate 
letters : — 

My dear Mrs. Howe,—I1 met your sweet 
daughter Julia yesterday, and told her that I 
should see you in the evening; but I was doomed 
to a cruel disappointment! On our way from 
Camp Andrew! our bump of locality misled us, 
and we found ourselves far from South Boston, 
and from home too. The shades of night o’er- 
took us and confused us further, so that when we 
arrived at home I was fatigued and almost pros- 
trated. Now I wanted so heartily to see you and 
kiss you “ good bye” before leaving for Bethel — 
that we do to-morrow morning at 74; so I 
must be content, I suppose, with sending this 
little note, for to-day Iam held prisoner by the 
dread packing of trunks which stares me in the 
face. If we go to Europe, as we hope to, our 
return in August will allow us a day at least to 


1 One of the camps near Boston during the war. 


go to Newport and receive your encouragement 
and adieux. Has your prayer for Edwin been in 
vain? No, the earnestness of your admiration, 
dear Mrs. Howe, has had its effect, and I trust 
it may increase every day for him. My kindest 
love to all “ your pretty chickens and their dam.” 
Edwin begs to be kindly remembered; but that 
Iam surehe is. Adieu. 
Your devoted little friend, 
Mary Booru. 

SUNDAY MORN, JUNE 30. 

At this time a project was on foot to 
have a play written by Mrs. Howe, “ Hyp- 
olitus,” produced on the stage by Mr. 
Booth and Miss Cushman. ‘There were 
various interviews and consultations, but 
the plan finally came to naught. In her 
notes to Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Booth speaks 
very affectionately of Miss Cushman. 
I remember a rougish remark of Mr. 
Booth, to the effect that when he played 
Macbeth to Charlotte Cushman’s Lady 
Macbeth, he longed to say to the actress, 
“Why don’t you kill him? Yow're a 
great deal bigger than I am!” Mr. 
Booth used to say that he was not heavy 
enough for the part of Macbeth. It was 
not one of his finest parts ; but his ren- 
dering of the terror, remorse, and the 
splendid dogged courage of Macbeth 
was certainly acting of a very high order. 

Miss Cushman we often saw in those 
days, while she was still in the full pos- 
session of all that wonderful physical 
vigor which was afterward so cruelly 
sapped by disease. Once or twice we 
had the rare pleasure of hearing her sing. 
She was destined for the operatic stage, 
it will be remembered, but owing to some 
failure of the singing voice abandoned 
it for the dramatic stage. She sang for 
us once, 

“Oh Mary, go and call the cattle home, 

Across the sands 0’ Dee.” 
I say sang, butit was more like a species 
of weird chanting. Her wonderful con- 
tralto voice — deeper than the depths — 
and her dramatic yet quiet rendering of 
the pathetic ditty produced an impres- 
sion upon her hearers as strong as it was 
unique. 

Here is a letter from Mr. Booth : — 

FRIDAY. 

Dear Mrs. Howe, — But for my long rehears- 
als every day, I should have called ere this. I 
shall try to do so very soon; my Sundays, how- 
ever, are given away. 
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“ Cesar” will not appear on Monday; some 
evening during the week, unless “Ruy Blas” 
makes a “ hit,” we shall butcher him. 

You ask how I am getting on. Very rapidly, 
I fancy, towards the other end of things; if the 
pain I suffer and the sheer exhaustion, caused by 
ten long weeks of constant bellowing, are indica- 
tions of a snarl in the machinery and a final stop, 
I’m getting on pretty well. Professionally all is 
better than could be expected under the circum- 
stances. The K. will notdo. I’ve been trying 
to induce her to make up her mind to quit the 
stage, and I think I’ll succeed in that ere I can 
convince her that “lily-white and rouge” won’t 
hurt the complexion. 

I’m glad you saw me in ‘ Othello.” I never 
acted the part so well, nor ever will again; all 
my soul was in the play, and the result was a day 
and night of illness after. I slept through 
“ Richelieu” last evening. 

May I not send you tickets for the play? I'll 
remember “ Cesar,” but for any night before he 
comes —if you will send me word—lI shall be 
happy to send them. 

Pardon my haste. I have a long rehearsal this 
morning. Accept my warmest thanks for your 
many kindnesses, and think of me ever as 

Your friend and servant, 
EDWIN BootH. 


My compliments to the young ladies, and a kiss 
for Maud. 





Mrs. Howe, who entertained a great 
deal in those days, gave several “ Booth 
parties,” as we called them, when we of 
the younger generation had an opportu- 
nity of mutely admiring our chosen hero. 
The idea of collecting our scattered wits 
sufficiently to converse on ordinary sublu- 
nary topics with one of the Olympian 
gods, condescending for the moment to 
appear among the children of men, did 
not clearly enforce itself upon our young 
minds. I have since realized that toa 
man of Edwin Booth’s modesty and good 
sense, this very silent though very devout 
homage must have been a little trying. 
He had not a particle of the coxcomb 
about him,— his demeanor was perfectly 
simple and natural. Though every inch 
an actor, loving his profession, and 
often speaking of it, he was not in the 
least degree theatrical. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of his posing, when 
off the stage; all that he laid aside with 
the stage costumes, as he stepped off 
the boards. Indeed so sharply did he 
draw the line between the actor and the 
citizen, that I have heard him say that 
he always felt more or less stage fright 
when summoned to appear before the 


curtain between the acts, or after the 
play. 

A prospective party to be given at her 
house in Chestnut Street, at which Mr. 
Booth was to be present, was the occasion 
of a conversation between Mrs. Howe and 
Charles Sumner, in which she urged the 
great senator to be present at the coming 
festivity. She assured him that he would 
find Mr. Booth a most interesting person. 
“The truth is, I have got beyond taking 
an interest in individuals,’ responded 
Mr. Sumner. Mrs. Howe did not reply, 
but in her diary she made the following 
entry: “Charles Sumner has got beyond 
taking an interest in individuals. God 
Almighty has not got so far.’ When 
Mr. Sumner made his next visit, not long 
afterward, Mrs. Howe mischievously 
showed him what she had written. He 
was quite rueful over it, and begged her 
to strike it out. 

The party was a brilliant and success- 
ful one, despite the absence of Mr. Sum- 
ner. The drawing-rooms were filled with 
literary, artistic, and fashionable folk, all 
anxious and glad to meet the celebrated 
actor. It was in these same parlors that 
the famous Radical Club met in after 
years, when the house had become the 
property of Mr. John Sargent. 

Mrs. Booth, who was in rather delicate 
health, wore at this party a light silk dress 
of some faint color, made high in the 
neck, and fastened with a beautiful brooch, 
containing a single large opal, the gift of 
her husband. Alas! it was only a few 
months later that the superstition relating 
to the opal (namely, that it bodes the 
early death of the wearer) was recalled 
to our minds by her sudden death. Mr. 
Booth had taken a house in Dorchester, 
in order that Mrs. Booth might be under 
the charge of a physician there, who, it 
was hoped, would be able to restore her 
to complete health. The treatment was 
probably too heroic, however, for one who, 
like Mrs. Browning, seemed already half a 
spirit. Mary Booth was one of those 
exquisite women, who charm us, because 
their ethereal natures seem to have so 
little of earth about them. We instinc- 
tively feel that the hold of such a one upon 
this life is never very strong. Mrs. Booth 
took cold, standing on the pavements 
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of our chilly Boston streets, in mid- 
winter, waiting for a horse-car. The end 
came so suddenly that her husband, who 
was filling an engagement in New York, 
had not time to reach Boston before all 
was over. The friends who met him did 
not tell him the dreadful news until he 
was safely seated in a carriage. When 
it was broken to him, his agony was so 
great that they could hardly hold him. 
After the first terrible shock, his natural 
fortitude returned to him, as the following 
words from a letter to Mrs. Howe from 
his intimate friend, the poet Stoddard, 
show, —a letter written from Dorches- 
ter :— 

“I have spoken to Mr. Booth about your call- 
ing on him, and he says he will see you, as I knew 
he would when we spoke of the subject. I think 
you can do him good, and I have told him so. 
He bears his sorrow with a calm manliness, 
though I am sure he suffers in the depths.” 

There was another poet who at this 
time saw a great deal of Mr. Booth, and 
who did what a poet alone can do to 
soften the sorrow of his friend. The 
poet is the true magician, who can make 
flowers grow in waste places, by one 
touch of his magic wand. The bare 
earth of Mary Booth’s untimely grave 
was hidden from sight by a garland of 
unfading roses planted there by the lov- 
ing hand of Thomas W. Parsons : — 


« Mary Bootu. 


“ What shall we do now, Mary being dead, 
Or say or write, that shall express the half? 
What can we do, but pillow that fair head, 
And let the Springtime write her epitaph, 


“ As it will soon, in snowdrop, violet, 
Windflower, and columbine, and maiden’s 
tear; 
Each letter of that pretty alphabet, 
That spells in flowers the pageant of the year? 


“She was a maiden for a man to love; 
She was a woman for a husband’s life; 
One that had learned to value far above 
The name of Love, the sacred name of Wife. 


“ Her little life-dream, rounded so with sleep, 
Had all there is of life — except gray hairs: 
Hope, love, trust, passion, and devotion deep, 
And that mysterious tie a mother bears. 


“She hath fulfilled her promise and hath passed; 
Set her down gently at the iron door! 
Eyes look on that loved image for the last, 
Now cover it in earth — her earth no more.” 
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It was our privilege to see Dr. Parsons 
very often at this time. He wasa manof ex- 
quisite refinement of nature, with an utter 
absence of self-assertion, the unconscious 
modesty of true genius. He told us that 
one day, on looking up from his task, he 
suddenly saw Edwin Booth standing in 
his room, and exclaimed, “ Angels and 
ministers of grace, defend us!” to which 
the young portrayer of Hamlet replied in 
the same playful vein. 

We met Mr. Booth on the Brighton 
Road that winter, some friend having 
taken him out, in the hope that the gay 
procession of sleighs might divert him 
from his sorrows for the moment. A 
glance at his face and figure showed the 
utter futility of this hope. Such an image 
of sorrow I have never seen. His won- 
derfully expressive features mirrored the 
grief within, as only suchefeatures can ; 
while his long blaek hair se€med a fitting 
frame for the dark, melancholy face, as he 
sat huddled together in the cutter, his 
head sunk upon his breast. I doubt 
whether he saw any one of that gay throng 
of people. He saw only one face, that 
we could not see, and a grave in Mount 
Auburn, a few miles away. 

Mr. Booth was somewhat interested in 
spiritualism after his wife’s death, as peo- 
ple often are after the loss of friends, 
but I do not think the interest was per- 
manent. It was pitiful to see him, with 
his little motherless child, who was little 
more than a year old when her mother 
died. Mrs. Howe playfully declared that 
the baby crept like her father in the final 
scene in “ Richard the Third.” Whether 
she inherited any of her father’s dramatic 
talent, I do not know. 

A little more than two years later, 
Edwin Booth received another terrible 
blow when his brother, John Wilkes 
Booth, assassinated Abraham Lincoln. 
He was playing an engagement at the 
Boston Theatre at the time, and we were 
to have gone to see his closing perform- 
ance on that dreadful Saturday when the 
news came. ‘That theatre and all the 
others were closed, and for some time it 
was thought that Mr. Booth would never 
again appear upon the stage. 

Many years after Mr. Booth built a 
charming villa on Indian Avenue, in a 
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retired situation, a few miles from gay 
Newport. His cottage was close to the 
ocean, and the breezes blew in with such 
force that the wide piazzas were provided 
with adjustable awnings, which insured 
privacy as well as comfort to the occu- 
pants of the pretty red-roofed cottage. 
Here we found the baby Edwina of 
twenty years before, grown to womanhood, 
and endowed with the same delicate, 
spiritual type of beauty, the same grace, 
which had distinguished her young mother. 

To one who had not seen her during 
these long years, the resemblance to 
Mrs. Booth was almost startling. I could 
fancy that the beloved wife had returned 
to earth again, — kept ever young by her 
great love. A movement of the slight 
figure, a gesture, would suddenly recall 
the mother, whom the daugher could not 
remember therefore could not con- 
sciously imi As if to heighten the 
illusion, the great actor was there, not as 
buoyantly happy as in those old days, but 
cheerful, serene, with all the old charm 
of manner which had won our hearts 
so many years before. Though still in 
the prime of manly strength and beauty, 
he spoke very simply of the days when 
he was a young man, recognizing in a 
way that gave us something of a pang, that 
those days were gone forever. ‘The true 
artist is always young, in the best sense 
of the word. His devotion to art will 
not let him grow old. Thus Edwin Booth 
seemed young at fifty; his eyes had the 
old fire, he had the same sense of humor, 
— I had almost said love of fun, but that 
is too strong an expression, —as in his 
younger days. 

Like all good actors, he was an excel- 
lent mimic, and when telling a story 
would sometimes assume, for a moment, 
the attitude and expression of the per- 
son described, so that one seemed to 
have a living picture before one’s eyes. 
Thus I remember that in describing to 
us some experience of his youth, when 
travelling in the far West with his father, 
he suddenly assumed the appearance of 
the knock-kneed, shambling man he was 
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describing, to our great amusement. 


But 
the next moment he had resumed his 
habitual grave expression of countenance. 


He was too dignified and too kind- 
hearted to play the habitual mimic. It 
seemed rather as if his dramatic nature 
would occasionally assert itself, and illus- 
trate his speech by expressive dumb 
show. Of Shakespeare, of the stage, and 
his profession he loved to talk. Is not 
the stage, after all, the real life of the 
actor? ‘To him this is the substance, and 
the occurrences of his every-day life more 
like the shadows ! 

Mr. Booth had not long before this 
time visited Germany, where, it will be 
remembered, he was received with a per- 
fect ovation, and several wreaths of silver 
—perhaps gold—were bestowed upon 
him. He told us that he didn’t quite 
know what to do with these wreaths, and 
we made various suggestions as to how 
they could be used for decorative pur- 
poses. We were still in the benighted 
period of mantel lambrequins ; and some 
one mentioned the possibility of sewing 
these classic garlands on one of the ugly, 
stiff, formal creations which were supposed 
to decorate a mantel. 

The last time I had the pleasure of 
seeing Edwin Booth in private life was 
on a certain day in August, four or five 
years ago, when we were invited to take 
luncheon at his Newport cottage with 
those veteran lights of the stage, William 
Warren and Joseph Jefferson. Miss 
Booth made a charming hostess, and the 
wife and daughter of Mr. Jefferson were 
also of the party, and added to the in- 
terest of the occasion. 

In the great academy of the world, 
where men and women are the pupils, 
Edwin Booth was surely a master —a 
master whom we all revered and loved 
as, by means of his wonderful imper- 
sonations, he showed to us the secrets 
of the human mind and heart. And 
to us, the great public, who so admired 
and esteemed him, he has left a priceless 
legacy, — the memory of a noble life and 
a blameless name. 
































THE ITALIAN CAMPANILES. 


By Estelle M. Huril. 


We have adopted the Italian word 

into English because the bell-towers 

of Italy are so entirely unlike those of 

any other country that it seems as if only 

an Italian word could be used to describe 

an object so thoroughly Italian in its 
character. 

The chief peculiarity of the campanile 

—which makes it so different from the 

bell-towers of our American cities, as well 


e MPANILE means bell-tower. 





Basilica and Campanile of St. Apollinaris, Ravenna. 


as those of England, France, and Germany 
—is the fact that it is nearly always a 
building by itself, detached and some- 
times quite a distance from the building 
with which it has to do. Occasionally 
we see in Italy a connecting passage be- 


tween campanile and church, as for in- 
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stance in the cathedrals at Siena and 
Assisi ; but even then it is easy to see that 
the tower does not belong to the church 
as a structural part of it, and was only 
joined to it as an after-thought. The 
typical campanile is entirely independent. 

The tower as an adjunct of the Chris- 
tian temple was first built in Italy. The 
campaniles therefore are the forefathers 
ofallour American towers. It is therefore 
of great interest to us to know something 
about these old buildings. We shall find 
in them many characteristics which 
modern architects have borrowed, and 
to which some of our finest American 
towers owe their reputation for beauty. 

In shape the campanile is either square 
or round. ‘The most famous of the round 
campaniles is that at Pisa. Hundreds of 
tourists visit this every year, not so much 
because it is beautiful as because it is 
curious. Instead of rising perpendicu- 
larly, it is built leaning, standing like a 
tree which the rough winter winds have 
bent in its growth. It is 179 feet high, 
and is 13 feet out of the perpendicular ; 
that is to say, if you should drop a plumb 
line from the summit, the point at which 
the end of the line strikes the ground is 
13 feet from the base. The tower is built 
of white marble, and is encircled by eight 
rows of pillars, rising one upon the other. 
It would be very pretty were it upright, 
but one cannot look at it without the 
painful sense that it is tumbling or go- 
ing to tumble. As a matter of fact it is 
perfectly secure, and is a triumph of 
ingenuity in the skill with which its 
construction has been made so firm. It 
was begun in the twelfth century, and 
was two hundred years in building. It 
is supposed that during the pocess, prob- 
ably after the completion of the third 
story, the foundation settled, and the 
builders then had to put very light build- 
ing stones at the top in order to preserve 
the equilibrium of the structure. In 
order to cover up the oblique effect, 
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they made the colonnades of x 
pillars perfectly upright. 

You realize that the cam- 
panile of Pisa is a bell-tower 
when you reach its highest 
story and find there seven 
great bells, one of which is 
a giant of six tons’ weight. 
These bells call the wor- 
shippers to services in the 
cathedral opposite, to which 
it properly belongs. In this 
position it is a member of 
one of the finest architec- 
tural groups in the world. 

The campanile of Pisa is 
not the only leaning tower 
in Italy. Bologna has two. 
One of these, the Torre Asi- 
nelli, 320 feet high and four 
feet out of the perpenicular, 
is probably inclined on ac- 
count of some defect in its 
construction. But the other, 
the Torre Garisenda, was actually begun 
with the deliberate intention of building 
aleaning tower. It seems hardly credible 
that any one should want to build such a 
monstrosity. Fortunately the builders’ 

















S. Maria in Cosmedin, Rome. 








Campanile of St. Mark, Venice. 


design was frustrated. They could not 
carry it beyond 163 feet in height, at 
which point it is ten feet out of the per- 
pendicular. ‘The Torre Asinelli and the 
unfinished Torre Garisenda stand quite 
near each other in a square near the centre 
of Bologna. ‘They are as preposterous 
and ugly as any buildings could well be 
imagined. ‘They look like great factory 
chimneys, but they cannot command so 
great respect as these, because they are 
utterly useless. 

I have spoken of the Pisan campanile 
as the most famous example of the round 
bell-towers, which are by no means so 
common as the square towers. Another 
cm is to be seen at Ravenna, at- 
tached to the Church of St. Apollinaris. 
{t is interesting to compare it with that 
of Pisa, for it is the oldest round campa- 
nile in Italy, while Pisa is the last one 
built in this style. The campanile of St. 
Apollinaris is a very massive and dignified 
structure, seven stories high above the 
roof of the church. It is remarkable for 
its plainness, being absolutely unorna- 
mented, the windows making the only 
break in the severely stern masonry. In 
the first two stories the windows are sim- 
ple, arched apertures. The next two 
-tories have windows consisting of two 
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arches separated by a column. In the 
fifth story, the windows, though still hav- 
ing but two arches, grow wider. In the 





Cathedral and Campanile at Pisa. 


sixth, the windows have three arches and 
two columns. ‘The seventh story is 
pierced by windows double the length 





Leaning Towers of Bologna. 


of those in the lower floors. This ar- 
rangement of windows is typical of the 
Italian campanile. The size of the 
openings is increased in every story up- 


CAMPANILES. 


ward. This gives a very light effect to 
the tower, making it look like a plant 
stalk, closed at the base and gradually 
opening towards the top. ‘There is a 
practical reason, too, for having the top 
of a bell-tower open,—the sound of the 
bells is more fully sent out into the sur- 
rounding air. 

Turning from the circular to the square 
campanile, we find a celebrated example 
in St. Mark’s at Venice. Let us suppose 
ourselves approaching the city by water. 





Giotto’s Tower, Florence. 


We enter just where the Bay of Venice 
narrows into the Grand Canal, and there 
on our right rises directly from the water’s 
edge the beautiful red and white marble 
Doge’s Palace. Next to this is an open 
space, the “piazetta,” or little square of 
the great square of St. Mark’s. Across 
this open space we get an uninterrupted 
view of the entire campanile of St. 
Mark’s, from base to summit. It is a 
beautiful structure to be the presiding 
genius of the Queen City of the Adriatic. 
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It is built of red brick with white marble 
top. ‘The sides are slightly oblique, giv- 
ing the tower the shape of an Egyptian 
obelisk. There are no ornamental win- 
dows in the lower tower. The top story 
is entirely open, with marble colonnades. 
This is surmounted by a solid block, 
which supports the spire. The statue of 
an angel sixteen feet high stands on the 
summit of the spire. 

A campanile with a spire is a rare sight 
in Italy; for the spire is of northern 
Gothic origin, and although the Italians 
contributed so much to the architecture 
of the North, they rarely borrowed any 
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This is a simple and _ unostentatious 
structure, but well proportioned and 
dignified. 


The finest example of the square 
campanile is Giotto’s tower at Florence. 
This is not only the most beautiful 
tower in Italy, but most would say the 
most beautiful in the world. Not only 
does every Florentine love it as a per- 
sonal friend, but every visitor to Florence 
carries away an ineffaceable impression 
of its delicate loveliness. It is built of 
white marble inlaid with panels of a 
variety of colored marbles, and richly 
ornamented from base to summit. There 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH. 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 


Boston Church Towers following Italian Campanile forms. 


ideas in return. The campanile of St. 
Andrea at Mantua is surmounted by a 
spire built on in a very odd way. The 
tower itself is square. Upon the top of 
it rests a small octagon cupola, and this 
cupola is surmounted by a spire. An 
octagon cupola as the finishing touch 
of a campanile is also to be seen at 
Verona, in the Scaligieri Palace. But 
the typical square campanile of Italy 
is finished at the top with a cornice. 
We may take as an example exhibiting 
all the regular characteristics the cam- 
panile of Santa Maria in Cosmedin, 
one of the loftiest towers in Rome. 


are many details of its construction 
which one needs to notice carefully to 
fully appreciate its beauty. First, one 
remarks that the plainness of the square 
shape is relieved by the octagonal pro- 
jection at each corner. Next, observe 
the arrangement of windows. If one 
divides the height of the tower into three 
pretty nearly equal parts, one will see 
that the lowest division is solid except 
for blind windows between the central 
panels on each side. The second divis- 
ion consists of two stories, containing 
two windows on each side. In the third 
division each side is made almost entirely 
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open by one great window, double the 
size of the lower windows. Thus we 
have a perfect example of a gradual up- 
ward increase of the lighting of the 
tower. ‘The lowest or closed division of 
the campanile is decorated with bronze 
sculptures of most interesting design and 
rare workmanship. First, we have a 
series of six-sided bronze medallions 
representing the history of man from the 
creation to the height of Greek civiliza- 
tion. Above these is a row of diamond- 
shaped medallions, seven on each side. 
On one side, the seven cardinal virtues 
are typified ; on another, the seven works 
of mercy; on another, the seven beati- 
tudes; and on the fourth, the seven 
sacraments. In the story above these is 
a row of fine statues, some of which were 
executed by the famous sculptor Dona- 
tello. As the eye climbs above these to 
the windows of the tower, one lacks 
words to describe their loveliness. They 
are of the most graceful proportions and 
delicately framed in exquisite twisted 
pillars. The pointed Gothic arches with 
which they are crowned complete their 
beauty. The summit of the campanile 
is finished with an elaborate cornice, 
which seems rather too heavy to surmount 
a structure otherwise so delicate and light 
in its effect. This method of completing 


it was designed by Taddeo Gaddi, who 
finished the tower after Giotto’s death. 
Giotto’s own plan was to erect a spire 
upon the summit, and we can hardly 
help wishing that his design could have 
been carried out. However, the spire 
might have proved even less successfu! 
than this cornice, as the Italian archi 
tects did not understand spire building 
as weil as the builders of the North. 
We are certainly very grateful to Gaddi, 
as it is, that he was competent to carry 
out a work so elaborate as is this cam- 
panile. Of course it will always bear the 
name of Giotto. Ruskin loves to call it 
the Shepherd’s Tower, for Giotto when 
called to his great career as an artist was 
a simple shepherd lad. 

Giotto’s tower is the first object we 
desire to see upon arriving in Florence, 
and we make our last pilgrimage to it on 
the eve of our departure. It is the 
object we first see from whatever point 
we are looking at the city, from Fiesole 
on one side or from San Miniato on the 
other. Among the many fine towers of 
Florence it lifts its beautiful head serenely 
into the blue sky as the queen of them 
all; as Longfellow says in his poetic 
lines : 

“ The lily of Florence blossoming in stone, 

A vision, a delight, and a desire.” 
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METAMORPHOSIS. 


By Madison Cawein. 


To form from burning dew and silver fire, — 


B tot love’s lofty goddess, — Heaven hath toiled 


Who kneel and worship with a heart that’s soiled, 
Within the secret temple of desire ; 
Their curse is such, that, even while they pray, 
They shall not see, nor shall they know thereof, 
Their deity is turned a thing of clay, — 
Lust, fashioned in the very form of love. 
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THE STONE AGE OF CONNECTICUT. 


By Fames Shepard. 


DRAWINGS BY JOHN EDWARDS, JR. 


its decline with the advent of the 

whites in 1614, and in a very short 
time, probably not more than fifty years, 
it had passed away forever. The Indians 
of Connecticut were ignorant of the use 
of metal; nearly all their hardware was 
stone. ‘This age was indeed a primitive 
one as compared with the present, but 
was far from primitive as compared with 
that which preceded it. ‘These people 
were banded together in many tribes, 
speaking different dialects, but all belong- 
ing to the one language of the Algon- 
quins. ‘They fortified their villages, 
erected houses, wore some clothing, slept 
upon bedsteads, made many implements 
and ornaments, and sailed over deep 
waters in their canoes. ‘They obtained 
food by hunting, fishing, and trapping, 
prepared it when obtained by dressing 
and cooking, and, not contented with 
natural supplies, cultivated the soil. Their 
crops were harvested and stored, and 
meat, fish, and clams were dried for future 
use. When we think of primitive man as 
he must have been, with no language, no 
shelter but the rocks and trees, no food 
but such as nature furnished in an unpre- 
pared state, and no implements of any 
kind, we find that these Indians were 
advanced far beyond primitive man. 

We can learn something of the Con- 
necticut Indians from records of deeds, 
from numerous town histories, from Trum- 
bull’s and Barber’s histories of Connecti- 
cut,and Thatcher’s “Indian Biographies” ; 
but the only works wholly devoted to 
them, so far as I know, are Trumbull’s 
“Indian Names,” Orcutt’s “Indians of 
the Housatonic and Naugatuck Valleys,” 
and DeForest’s “ History of the Indians 
of Connecticut.” The latter is the largest 
of these works, and Orcutt calls it a very 
creditable work for “a youth of only one- 
and-twenty years.’’ The author had, how- 
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ever, a hobby, and grasped at every straw 
upon which he could base an argument 
that the former estimates of our Indian 
population were too great, and he entirely 
disregarded or overlooked such evidence 
of their numbers and location as may be 
found in the most reliable of all records, 
—their works in stone. ‘Trumbull has 
estimated the Indian population of Con- 
necticut at its discovery as from twelve 
to twenty thousand souls, while DeForest 
put the figures at only six or seven thou- 
sand. All of the State west of Farming- 
ton he describes as uninhabited, except 
portions of the coast and the section near 
Woodbury, where an insignificant band 
was known to reside. In this DeForest 
is evidently mistaken. Wherever stone 
relics other than a few 
arrow-points are found, it 
is certain that Indians re- 
sided for a time at least; 
and many such relics have 
been found in Litchfield 
County. Even if there was 
no settlement in the west- 
ern part of the State at 
the time of its discovery, 
Orcutt correctly says that 
“what was true two hun- 
dred years ago may not 
have always been true.” 
In 1646 there was a trad- 
ing post established at New 
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must have been a consider- 


able body of Indians in that vicinity. 
Trade had then been carried on with 
the river Indians for about fifteen years, 
thereby largely supplanting the use of 
stone implements by those of metal. 
There were white settlers then in the 
vicinity of Hartford, New London, New 
Haven, and Norwalk. Prior to this, In- 
dians had been to Boston and to Plym- 
outh to urge the English to come and 
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settle here. They knew what wonderful 
implements the white man had. Wood’s 
“New England Prospect” says: “The 
first plowman was counted little better than 
a juggler ; the Indians seeing the plow tear 
up more ground in a day, than their 
clamme shells could scrape up in a month, 
desired to see the workmanship of it, and 
viewing well the coulter and share, per- 
ceiving it to be iron, told the plowman, 
he was almost Adamocho, almost as 
cunning as the Devil.” Dr. Rau says the 
American Indians readily adopted the 
better tools of the whites. Col. C. C. 
Jones, in his “ Antiquities of the Southern 
Indians,” says: “The use of stone axes 
was abandoned very shortly after inter- 
course was established between redmen 
and white traders. . . . It was the lamen- 
tation of the old chieftain at Mucclasse 
that the white man had not sooner come 
among the children of the forest to teach 
them the use of letters and furnish them 
with the iron hatchet, the knife, the hoe, 
and the gun.”’ DeForest says that in 1800 
“not a single Indian custom remained, 
except that of occasionally discussing 
their affairs in council.” He probably 
forgot the custom of using tobacco, which 
I believe still remains. The Nehantic 
Indians, in a memorial to the General 
Court, said they wanted to live like Chris- 
tian people and keep hogs. All writers 
agree that they abandoned stone and 
used iron as soon as they could get it. 
We find by recorded deeds that in the 
five different parts of the State then 
known they had obtained metal tools. 
In the deed which purchased Norwalk in 
1640, the consideration was “8 fathom 
wampum, 6 coats, 10 hatchets, to hoes, 
10 cizers, 10 juseharps, 1o fathom to- 
bacco, 3 kettles, 3 hands-about, and 10 
looking glasses.’”’ In the purchase of New 
Haven in 1638, the consideration was 
equally abundant in hardware. It is 
safe to presume that these Indians never 
again made a stone axe, and probably 
never after used one. The stone age with 
them had passed away; and it only re- 
mains to ascertain how soon the Indians 
more remote from the whites came into 
possession of like tools in order to learn 
when the stone age of Connecticut ceased. 
By reason of their roaming habits, this 
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must have been very soon. From these 
facts it seems to me that every stone im- 
plement common to the Indians ever 
found in Connecticut was probably made 
before 1650. How long the use of stone 
implements had been known here is a 
question which cannot be answered. 

The origin of the American Indians is 
unknown. DeForest says, “Their origin 
was Asiatic.”” Dr. Rau, of the Smith- 
sonian, is of the opinion that they came 
here when the division of the land and 
sea was different from what it is now. 
Luzerne Ray, in an article on the Con- 
necticut Indians in Beach’s “Indian 
Miscellany,” says: “The origin of the 
American aborigines has been a favorite 
subject of speculation ever since the dis- 
covery of the continent, ... indeed 
scarcely a nation exists in the eastern 
hemisphere which some _ philosophic 
speculator has not made the undoubted 
origin of the Indian tribes,” and that 
they themselves say “they have sprung 
up and grown in that very place like the 
trees of the wilderness.” 

They were separated into divisions and 
subdivisions almost numberless, but a 
few great classes or families embraced 
them all. The Algonquins extended from 
Eastern Canada south to Virginia, and 
west to the mouth of the Ohio. Want 
of time forbids us here tracing out the 
different tribes or bands in Connecticut. 
In the town of Windsor alone there were 
ten distinct sovereignties. 

In the pure stone age no land was 
bought or sold. Indeed it may be 
doubted if the Indians ever had any idea 
of ownership in land other than its occu- 
pancy. So long as they could occupy 
land for living and hunting, it was theirs ; 
but when they were driven from it, it be- 
longed to the victors. They had no very 
definite limits of land or territory. As 
far as they could go without being driven 
away was their only boundary line. It is 
said that the covenants in the New Haven 
deed were never violated by either party. 
It is probably the only land in Connecti- 
cut ever purchased of the Indians that 
has not been bought of them over and 
over again. 

Historians have told us much of the 
habits of the Indians, of their wigwams 
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as warm as the houses of the whites, and 
sometimes thirty by one hundred feet in 
size. In historic times the sachem War- 
ramaug had a large wigwam of about this 
size made for him near New Milford. 
The interior was lined with skins; and 
another sachem sent an artist who deco- 
rated these skins by painting “every kind 
of four-footed beasts, flying birds, and 
creeping things.” Sometimes a single 
family would 
stray away and 
have a wigwam 
in some iso- 
lated spot; 
but the rule 
was to build 
villages and 
fortify them 
with a row of 
logs set up 
endwise, close 
together, with 
only one open- 
ing in the en- 
closure. Such 
fortified villages were found at Derby, 
Milford, about Hartford and Windsor, at 
Niantic, Mystic, Groton, Norwich, and 
other places. 

About 1634 the English destroyed two 
hundred acres of corn belonging to the Pe- 
quots at Block Island. Although the In- 
dians knew how to raise tobacco, corn, and 
beans, it is now a settled fact that they 
had only the most limited knowledge of 
the medicinal properties of plants. In 
fact, their powwows did not rely at all 
upon medicine, but upon incantations 
and animal magnetism. John Mason 
Browne says: ‘Common-sense has no 
place in the system of Indian medicine- 
men, nor do they appear to have gained 
an idea beyond the rudest from experi- 
ence.” The Indians did not believe in 
medicine, but in faith cures and in men- 
tal physicians. 

We turn from their doctors to their 
graves. Ordinarily there is little or 
nothing to mark their resting places. 
Probably the only burial mounds in the 
State are those at Fort Hill, New Mil- 
ford. Many of them have been de- 
stroyed, but about fifty are now preserved. 
They consist of ring-shaped elevations 
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about one foot high and from five to ten 
feet in diameter. Those that have been 
opened contained from three to ten 
skeletons, — probably one family, — 
placed in a sitting posture, their heads 
being within the elevated portion, while 
their feet extended toward the centre of 
the mound. Many relics were buried 
with them. 

The rarest of all relics of the stone age 
are those of wood. History of course 
tells of their wooden bowls and spoons, 
while many tools tell of the wooden han- 
dles with which they were hafted. Then 
there was the mighty bow and arrow, so 
powerful that an arrow shot from a bow 
at Saybrook entered the right side of 
one of Gardner’s men, “ passed entirely 
through the chest and pierced one of the 
opposite ribs.” At New Jersey a human 
frontal bone was found, having a perfora- 
tion with an arrow-point in it. This 
specimen tells its own story. Probably 
the only prehistoric relic of wood ever 
found in Connecticut and now in exist- 
ence is the wooden mallet in the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington. An illus- 
tration and full account of it are in the 
Smithsonian Report for 1876. It was 
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found in December, of that year, in a clay 
bed on the east bank of the Connecticut 
River, about six miles above Hartford, 
by E. W. Ellsworth, of East Wind- 
sor Hill. The nature of the surround- 
ings clearly indicate that it is prehistoric. 
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It is part of a limb twenty-one inches long, 
one end being worked down for a handle, 
while the large portion forms the head of 
the mallet. It is very deeply season- 
cracked, and worn away on one side, as 
if battered by use. A knot in the handle 
caused it to be worked with a bend, so 
that all blows with the mallet naturally 
fell on one side of the head. Dr. Rau 
says : “ Any workman who had expended 
the labor necessary to make a celt (stone 
chisel) would have the discretion to use 
a mallet of wood rather than one of stone, 
for driving it.” In Wheeler’s report of the 
survey west of the one hundredth meridian, 
Vol. VII., Archeology, Dr. C. C. Abbott, 
of Trenton, N. J., makes reference to this 
specimen, and adds that “objects of 
wood manufactured in ancient times by 
the Indians of the Atlantic coast have 
not often been found, and (he) can only 
recall the large wooden mortars formed 
by hollowing a section of a trunk of a 
tree and portions of canoes or dugouts.”’ 

Copper implements were practically 
unknown in Connecticut, although three 
of them have been found. One is a 
spearhead, nine inches long by two and 
one half wide at the broadest end. It is 
from Norwalk, and is now in the National 
Museum. One is an axe, found at Essex. It 
is exactly like those found in the Western 
mounds. The other is an arrow-point 
found at Southington. All of these were 
hammered out from natural copper, the 
Indians having never learned how to 
melt copper. ‘ In short,” says Dr. Rau, 
“they treated copper as a malleable 
stone.” ‘These implements are evidently 
of prehistoric make, and it is not improb- 
able that they are the result of barter, and 
show somewhat the extent of intercourse 
among the aborigines. 

Dr. Woodward, of Boston, a man who 
has had as good an opportunity, if not the 
best opportunity, as any one in the United 
States to learn, says of copper implements, 
in the catalogue of his ninety-second auc- 
tion sale of Indian relics at New York, 
that “‘ it is probable that the entire find- 
ings from the Atlantic and Middle States 
would very little exceed a dozen pieces 
in number.” 

The only specimens of bone and horn 
relics from Connecticut, now preserved, 


so far as I know, consist of a bone per- 
forator or awl about four inches long, two 
worked tips of antlers, both of which 
were presented by Dr. Wood, of East 
Windsor, to the National Museum, and 
some bone beads from Farmington. In- 
dians made ornaments of teeth and claws 
of wild animals, and used sets or punches 
made of bone and horn. ‘They also had 
bone needles, bone smoothing tools. and 
bone sucking tubes for the use of medi- 
cine-men. 

The art of making pottery was not so 
advanced in New England as in the 
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South and West. Fragments of pottery 
are now quite numerous ; but after being 
run over by the plough for about two hun- 
dred and fifty years, they are getting to 
be in rather small pieces. Col. Jones 
says: “It has been truthfully remarked 
that articles of fictile ware are at once the 
most fragile and the most enduring of hu- 
man monuments. A piece of common pot- 
tery, liable to be shivered to pieces by a 
slight blow, is more lasting than epitaphs 
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in brass and effigies in bronze.” In the 
Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology there is an interesting article by 
Wm. H. Holmes on “ Prehistoric Textile 
Fabrics derived from Impressions in Pot- 
tery.” By forcing soft clay into these 
depressions and then removing it, he ob- 
tained in bold relief a representation of 
the fabric by which the pottery was orna- 
mented, and from these clay representa- 
tions the fabric itself was reproduced. 
Most of the pottery found in Connecti- 
cut is plain, but ornamented pieces are 
found. Several pieces of an ornamented 
clay vessel were found in a cave in Far- 
mington in 1890. ‘The pieces fitted to- 
gether and could be matched up so as to 
determine the form and size of the com- 
plete dish. The largest fragment was a 
portion of the rim four or five inches 
broad. The ornamentation was made by 
scratching. It is the best find of Con- 
necticut Indian pottery known to me. 
Pottery was ornamented by scratching, 
by the use of fabrics or baskets, and in 
many other ways. A piece found in 
Plainville was evidently ornamented with 
the thumb nail. Col. Jones mentions the 
use of dies of soapstone or clay, for orna- 
menting fictile ware. Rude stamps for 
this purpose were used here. 

Unworked shells were used for several 
purposes, such as scrapers, drinking-cups, 
spoons, and ornaments. Clam-shells with 
the hinge unbroken, some writers say, 
were used as tweezers for plucking out 
the beard. ‘The huge shells of the sea- 
clam, which are now used on Montauk 
Point for hog-troughs, would make a 
respectable sized hoe, and require no 
work but lashing to a hooked stick with 
sinews. But the most extensive use of 
shell was in making money. In this the 
New England Indians excelled. Prob- 
ably they never used unworked shells 
for money, as some of the Southwest- 
ern Indians have. Neither were they 
content with merely perforated shells. 
Their money was true coin shaped and 
smoothly worked. ‘There was no restric- 
tion on its manufacture, but when one 
tried to pass it, if not smooth and round, 
it would be rejected. It was made from 
various shells, — conch, scallops, mussels, 
but principally from clams. The dark 
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kind, double the value of the white, was 
made from the eye or dark purple spot 
which we see on the shells of the common 
quahaug. Although the Indians ceased to 
manufacture stone implements on gain- 
ing possession of metal tools, the making 
of wampum was never so extensively 
carried on as it was after the coming of 
the whites. The white man was from 
the first both lawmaker and ruler. He 
imposed on the Indians numerous fines 
payable in wampum, and he also exacted 
tribute annually. When on our coast 
there were but few clams for the worn- 
out toes of the Indians to feel and then 
catch for making wampum, they went 
across the sound to Montauk Point. The 
Indians there, for fear their clams would 
all be carried away, made war on them 
and drove them off. It was nearly or 
quite impossible for them to make wam- 
pum sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the whites, and finally the custom died 
away. 

A fathom of wampum was worth not 
far from five English shillings. In Massa- 
chusetts wampum was a legal tender in 
1648 for all debts less than forty shillings. 
It was generally arranged in strings and 
in belts, sometimes with the colored sort 
formed into pictures or ornamental fig- 
ures. W.H. Holmes has a long article 
on the uses of shells by the American 
Indians in the Second Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, in which he 
describes at length and illustrates many 
of these wampum belts. ‘This is said to 
be the only paper ever written which at- 
tempts to treat in general the aboriginal 
uses Of shells, and it is well worth read- 
ing. ‘These strings and belts of wampum 
were favorite articles of personal adorn- 
ment. Sometimes other forms of shell 
beads as central ornaments were worked 
with common beads into necklaces. 
Three such specimens were found in a 
grave at Farmington, about the year 1824. 
They are of the variety known as runtees, 
being generally circular disks doubly per- 
forated parallel to their flat sides, and 
engraved on one face. One is a triangu- 
lar piece, and has only one perforation. 
It is of an otherwise unknown form for 
this class of beads. ‘The central figure 
on the larger circular rantee, consisting 
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of six radiating and pointed ellipses, is 
very nearly like that on the runtee found 
in New York State and made public by 
the Rev. Mr. Beauchamp. ‘The smaller 
one has a circular border enclosing two 
bars which cross each other at right 
angles in the centre, dividing the face of 
the bead into four quarters. This, in 
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general, is the characteristic design for 
engraving such beads, the lines in this 
case being formed by rows of dots, and 
as a whole very closely resembling 
runtees in the National Museum, from 
New Mexico. Only a few of these have 
ever been discovered in the United 
States. They were, however, described 
by the early writers. Beverly gives an 
illustration of an Indian boy, who is 
described as wearing a necklace of these 
runtees, which he says are “made of 
Conch Shell, as the Peak is only the shape 
is flat and like a cheese drilled Edge- 
ways.” Nothing of a similar form, so far 
as I can learn, occurs in European coun- 
tries. The Indians, according to School- 
craft, have no traditions respecting this 
class of objects. The fact that some of 
the ornamentations are such as would be 
produced with a compass indicates that 
they may have been made by white men 
and given to the Indians in barter. The 
only known specimens, aside from those 
found at Farmington, are from New Mex- 
ico, Ohio, and New York State. 

Of stone implements the most common 
is the arrowhead. They are abundant 
in many places and sparsely lodged on 
nearly every farm in the State. The 
surveyor’s pole knocks them off the rocks 
even in the ragged mountain ridges of 
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Panther Swamp. They are sometimes 
found by the quart or peck. Some years 
ago about half a peck were found buried 
in the ground near Compounce Pond ; 
and in 1830 a like quantity was found at 
Norwich. A man in Norwich has in all 
collected several bushels of them. These 
points are often classed, in accordance 
with their supposed uses, as hunting 
points, fishing points, war points, etc., 
but the real use of most of our stone 
relics is largely a matter of conjecture. 
Many of the so-called arrow-points are 
not such in fact, and may have been used 
for purposes now unthought of. Proba- 
bly some of them were hafted and used 
as knives and scrapers. At the National 
Museum arrow-points and nearly all stone 
implements are classified by the form 
rather than by the supposed uses. Arrow- 
heads are divided into seven types, all of 
which have been found in Connecticut, 
and nearly all in Farmington. One vari- 
ety has its opposite edges bevelled, after 
the manner of a reamer. A strange 
thing about them is that they are so 
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bevelled that they must be revolved in 
a left-handed direction when used as 
reamers. I have never yet been able to 
learn an exception to this rule. Arrow- 
points, after being chipped, sometimes 
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had their surface ground. I recall these 
as found only at Farmington and Plain- 
field. 

Arrowheads and reamers or perfora- 
tors merge into each other so closely that 
it is impossible to distinguish some speci- 
mens. Farmington has furnished many 
examples of perforators. Some are long 
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and slender for their whole length, others 
have an expanded base for an apparent 
handle, some are pointed at both ends, 
while others have a flat blade-like form 
at the base, as if one end was used for 
a scraper and the other for a reamer. 
Scrapers abound in an end- 
less variety of forms. 
Spearheads differ from ar- 
rowheads only in size, and 
closely allied to them are the 
large leaf-shaped implements 
of uncertain use. ‘These, as 
well as large spearhead- 
shaped pieces, were some- 
times employed as digging 
tools, and some were used for 
cutting and sawing. Farm- 
ington and Plainville have 
furnished many large leaf- 
shaped implements of flint. 
Three large chipped implements of slate 
were found at Plainville resting against 
each other, with their edges lying verti- 
cally. The largest was nearly nine 
inches long, and weighed a little over two 
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pounds. None of them showed any 
signs of use. This for Connecticut is 
considered a remarkable find. 

Even the splinters and flakes produced 
in making chipped implements are inter- 
esting and instructive. Many of them 
were utilized by the Indians for knives, 
scrapers, etc. The Indians were, to a 
certain extent, mineralogists. ‘They knew 
that stones with no cleavage and with a 
conchoidal fracture were best suited for 
their purpose, and they well knew where 
to find such material. Many wonder 
where they found it, not kriowing where 
there is any like it; but alittle knowl- 
edge of mineralogy and close observation 
will show that the material for nearly all 
their implements was found close at hand. 
For instance, the black flint and yellow 
jasper arrow-points of Farmington were 
made from pebbles found in the bed of 
the Farmington River. 

It has been a great mystery how arrow- 
heads and like implements were made ; 
but it is now generally conceded that they 
were made by pressure, or at least made 
by the use of a set instead of by direct 
blows. John Evans, in his “Stone Imple- 
ments of Great Britain,” gives much 
attention to this subject and also to the 
flakes and cores produced. Good ex- 
amples of arrow-points made recently by 
white men are on exhibition at the Na- 
tional Museum. As a general rule such 
implements were made from flakes or 
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splinters struck from larger blocks, which, 
when all available flakes were removed, be- 
came mere refuse. The law of what Evans 
calls “the bulb of percussion,” shown at 
the starting point of a fracture, will 
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enable one to determine at a glance 
whether a flake is artificial or natural. 
He says: “If a blow from a spherical- 
ended hammer be delivered at right 
angles on a large flat surface of flint, it 
comes into contact with a minute portion 
of the surface, which may be represented 
by a circle of very small diameter, and 
which it tends to drive inwards. If flint 
were malleable, instead of being slightly 
elastic, a dent would be produced; but 
being elastic, this small circle is driven 
slightly inwards into the body of the flint, 
and the result is that a circular fissure 
is produced between that part of the 
flint which is condensed for a moment 
by the blow, and that part which is left 
untouched. . . . The circular fissure, 
as it descends into the body of the 
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flint, will have a tendency to enlarge 
in diameter, so that the piece of flint 
it includes will be of conical form, the 
small circle struck by the hammer form- 
ing the slightly truncated apex.” He 
illustrates a cone he thus produced, to 
show that it is not mere theory. Such a 
chip has been found at Farmington. It 
‘tells its own history to all who can read it. 
More than two hundred years ago an 
Indian struck it with a round-faced ham- 
mer. The sides of the cone are not 
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polished or ground, showing that they 
were formed wholly by fracture. The 
continuous cone surface shows that such 
fracture was made by a single blow. The 
apex of the cone tells which side received 
the blow, and being out of the centre also 
shows that the 
blow was not 
perpendicular 
to the base of 
the cone. The 
attached flake 
shows that such 
blow was too 
light to extend 
the conical fis- 
sure completely 
through the 
block, so that 
the cone was 
not detached 
until a spawl 
was broken 
from the side 
of the flake. 
The position of 
the apex indicates which side of the 
flake is a part of the surface of the parent 
block, and the obtuse angle of the cone 
shows that the spherical-faced hammer 
was one of considerable size, probably 
about three inches in diameter. A smaller 
hammer would have produced a cone 
with steeper sides. A circular mark on 
the reverse side at the opposite end of 
the flake shows that a similar blow had 
been given to that side of the stone before 
the flake was detached. 

In general grooved axes are from five 
to seven inches long, and weigh from one 
and a half to two pounds. ‘The largest 
axe in the National Museum is from IIli- 
nois, and measures seven and a half 
inches wide by thirteen long, and weighs 
twentyand ahalf pounds. At the Histori- 
cal Rooms in Hartford there is a large 
axe from South Manchester which is six 
inches wide by ten long. Enfield has 
furnished an axe five inches wide by ten 
long. Its form is oval, the usual groove 
for the handle being near the middle and 
extending wholly around it. Another axe 
from South Windsor measures only one and 
one quarter inches wide by three long. 
These small axes are generally thought to 
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be mere toys. They may have been worn 
as pendants; stone articles much heavier 
than these small axes have been so used. 
Axes are generally ground, but some- 
times they are only pecked or 
chipped on a small portion of 
their surface, the form of the 
naturally broken stone being util- 
ized as far as possible. In these 
rough axes mere notches on each 
edge often take the place of the 
groove. A neatly ground axe 
from Madison has the groove ex- 
tending around on three sides 
only, the fourth side being left 
nearly flat for driving a wedge 
into the eye of the haft to tighten 
it. Another has been found at 
Berlin. This is a typical form of 
Western axe seldom found in the 
East. Sometimes they have two 
grooves lying close together, so 
that the eye of the handle may 
be wound twice around the axe. 
Such axes have been found at 
Pot Island and East Windsor 
Hill. In rare cases axes were 
sharpened at both ends. There 
is a very fine axe of this kind of 
black and green stone, at Niantic, and 
the Edmonds collection at Norwich con- 
tains another so near like it that one 
might be mistaken for the other. Axes 








Boat-shaped Object found at Burlington. 


have been so generally found in all parts 
of the State that there are twenty-two 
axes from Connecticut in the National 
Museum, the same having been found in 
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thirteen different towns, and representing 
every county except Tolland and Fair- 
field. A few years ago I picked up five 
axes one afternoon in a single field at 
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Farmington. Several more have since 
been found there, and undoubtedly there 
are more now in the same lot. 

An unmistakable adze from Lyme is on 
exhibition at Washington. It is straight 
and flat on one side, to form a seat for 
the cross arm of its handle, while the op- 
posite side is rounded and grooved near 
the end. It is remarkable for its great 
thickness at the head. ‘There are other 
adzes in the Smithsonian from Pomfret, 
Portland, East Haddam, and Middletown, 
and afew may be found in nearly all 
local collections. 

Gouges were often hafted for use as 
adzes ; others are designed for use with- 
out a handle. It is supposed that they 
were employed, besides for other uses, in 
making canoes and wooden mortars, 
which were hollowed out with the assist- 
ance of fire. In some the concavity is 
confined to the lower part; in others it 
extends through their whole length, and 
sometimes the cutting edge forms nearly 
half a circle. The largest one I ever 
knew was found at Niantic, and is three 
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inches wide at the cutting edge. Some 
have no concavity, but have the function 
of gouges, the edge having a plano-convex 
form to produce a hollow cut. They are 





Typical Bird-shaped Object. 


often provided with a groove on their 
rounded side, sometimes with only a 
ridge or slight conical elevation, while 
others have no special provision to facili- 
tate attaching them to handles. They 
are found only on the Atlantic coast. 
Celt is a general name applied to all 
ungrooved axe-like implements. ‘They 
vary from one to twelve inches in length, 
and were doubtless applied to various 
uses. They are generally entirely ground 
and often beautifully polished. Their 
edges are ground on both sides, usually 
convex and rarely straight. The but- 
ends are generally rounded off, sometimes 
tapered to a blunt point, and often bat- 
tered as if they had been struck bya 
mallet. Above their edge, chisels are 
often circular in cross section. Many of 
them are broad and thin flat pieces of 
naturally broken stone, worked only at 
the edge. These were sometimes used 
as digging tools. Celts are much more 
common than gouges. The National 
Museum has many 
specimens of both 
from Connecticut, 
and they are found 
in every collection. 
Banner axe is a 
name often applied 
to drilled ceremo- 
nial weapons, too 
frail in material and 
structure for practical use, and supposed 
to have been provided with handles and 
carried as weapons of parade or insignia 
of rank. ‘They are made of soft hand- 
some stone, generally of striped slate, but 
specimens of hard stone are known. 





Pendant found at Plainville. 
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They present a great variety of frail 
forms, so that perfect specimens are 
not common. The perforations were 
made with the use of wet sand and a 
hollow drill, a reed, or pithy wood. A 
beautiful and neatly polished butterfly- 
shaped banner axe, made of white quartz 
and neatly drilled, has been found at 
East Hampton. Our Indians, according 
to Dr. Rau, “ were in this respect in ad- 
vance of the prehistoric races of Europe, 
who scarcely ever attempted to drill 
stone of such hardness.” While our In- 
dians drilled these banner axes, I believe 
they never drilled an axe, hammer, or 
other tool to receive a handle for impart- 
ing blows, although the prehistoric races 
of Europe perforated both axes and ham- 
mers for practical use as such. There 
are several banner axes from Connecticut 
in the National Museum. One from Leb- 
anon is three and one half inches long 
at the perforation and four 
inches wide. ‘The edges are 
rounded over at the ends and 
top, both blades or wings be- 
ing thinner than the middle 
portion. Another from North 
Lyme is pick shaped ; but the 
most remarkable one is from 
New Fairfield, and there is 
hardly a handsomer 
weapon in the Smith- 
sonian collection. 
It is also pick 
shaped, 


Pipe found at 
Waterbury. 


neatly curved, about seven 
inches from point to point, 
and only three quarters of an inch broad. 
The material is green and black striped 
slate, and it is almost as smooth and 
bright as polished glass. A gentleman 
found half of a banner axe at Plainville, 
and seven years later another person 
found the other half of the same axe. 
Others have been found at Berlin, East 
Windsor Hill, South Windsor, Ridgefield, 
Columbia, and probably other places. 
Objects of another class are called gor- 
gets, on the supposition that they were 
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worn as badges of distinction; but Dr. 
Rau is of the opinion thut the term is 
improperly applied. Among the conjec- 
tured uses are twine twisting and bow- 
string dressing, but nothing definite is 
known of their use. ‘They were proba- 
bly for ornament. ‘They are thin flat- 
tened pieces of varied contour, the mos* 
common being rectangular. They are 
pierced with one or more holes, gener- 
ally two, drilled from both side and bi- 
conical in shape. Like the banner axes, 
the material is generally banded or of 
some attractive color, and the surface is 
well finished. Many are marked with 
notches for ornamentation or for enumer- 
ation. A singular specimen made of 
Bristol soapstone was found at Farming- 
ton. I noticed only one gorget from 
Connecticut in the Smithsonian, and that 
is from Saybrook. They have been 
found at Windsor, Glastonbury, Plainville, 
and other places. 

A class of articles said to have been 
worn on the heads of women is known as 
“bird-shaped objects” or “bird amu- 
lets,” although they have been designated 
as corn huskers. The body part is inva- 
riably flat and straight at the bottom, 
rounded on the top so as to present an 
imperfect triangle in cross section, and 
with angular lower corners. Each end is 
obliquely perforated a little inside the 
angular corners. Rising from the upper 
corners are extensions representing re- 
spectively the head and tail of a bird. 
The places for the eyes are often marked 








Semilunar Knife. 


by rings or small bead-like projections. 
They are always neatly polished and gen- 
erally of an attractive material. : 
Only two original representatives of 
this class from Connecticut are known to 
me. One is a bird-shaped implement, 
while the other has no resemblance to a 
bird. It has, however, precisely the same 
shaped body, the same oblique holes, 
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and is of fine material and workmanship. 
A cast of it is in the National Museum, 
and it is properly placed with the bird- 
shaped implements. It is longer and 
slimmer than any 
like object in their 
collection. Both 
of these were 
found at Bristol. 
Mr. David Whittle- 
sey, of Niantic, 
found a perforated 
piece of slate 
neatly finished in 
the form of a fish, 
which he claims 
was used by the 
Indians as a blue- 
fish jig. There is 
a like object in 
the Smithsonian 
collection. 

Another class of 
objects, sometimes 
called shuttles, is 
best known as boat shaped. They are 
nearly or quite straight along the top, 
lozenge shaped or oval and pointed at 
each end. They are hollowed out like 
a boat, and generally have a keel-like rib 
or groove along the bottom and one or 
two perforations. Different specimens 
show a great variation in the depth of 
the cavity. ‘The National Museum has 
one from Sterling and a cast of one from 
Southington. They have also been found 
at Plainville and Farmington. 

A pendant found at Plainville is flat 
and thin, oval in outline, with a grooved 
neck for suspension, and notched edges, 
the latter being for ornamentation or a 
record of numbers. Its sides show traces 
of ornamental carving. Pebbles, with 
no work except drilling, formed pendants 
and sinkers. Sinkers were also formed by 
grooving and by nicking the opposite 
edges. 

Of all the objects of prehistoric manu- 
facture there is none which shows such 
high order of invention and originality of 
design, sugh artistic skill and wonderful 
execution, as is displayed in the Indian 
pipe. They are made both of clay and 
stone. Some are made for a stem in 
alignment with ‘the bowl, and others are 
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designed to have the stems at an angle 
to the bowl. Dr. Abbott, in his work en- 


titled “Primitive Industry,” says: ‘“ Of 
the whole number of pipes found along 





Worked Surface Bristol Soapstone Quarry. 


our Atlantic seaboard . . . there isno one 
specimen or series of one pattern that can 
be considered as of a typical form.” An 
interesting pipe was found at Waterbury 
many feet below the surface. On the 
side of the bowl toward the stem is a 
sculptured face of an impressive Indian 
character, having large ears, neatly drilled 
for the attachment of drops. It is look- 
ing down upon a female figure which the 
artist has carved on the top of the pipe- 
stem. Closely pressed upon the body of 
this figure are her arms, with hands, 
which, bya daring stride of characteristic 
Indian genius, are represented as of a new 
variety, having only three fingers each. 
The stem is four inches long, and to drill 

it through such 
hard stone in- 
volved no_in- 
considerable 
skill and labor. 
Another pipe, 
said by those 
who have seen it to be of a make peculiar 
to the Northwest, was found at Water- 
bury twenty-five feet below the surface. 
A sculptured pipe, representing a crow, 
was found on the mountain east of South- 
ington. I noticed only one pipe from 
Connecticut in the National Museum, 
and that is from Sterling. . 





Spoon found at Plainville. 
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An implement, peculiar to New Eng- 
land, is the so-called semilunar knife, a 
name which describes its contour. ‘They 
are very thin, sharpened on the curved 
edge, generally 
made of slate, but 
sometimes of sand- 
stone, and have a 
rib on each side at 
the back to facilitate 
holding the knife in 
the hand for use. 
When the ribs are 
wanting, they are 
pierced near the 
upper edge for the 
attachment of a 
wooden back. Dr. 
Abbott says : “What 
ever may have been 
the use to which 
they were put, their 
shape certainly in- 
dicates that they were a domestic imple- 
ment, a household knife, . . . and not 
such a knife as the men would carry with 
them.” They are seldom found in the 
Middle States and never in the South; 
but, strange to say, they have been found 
in distant Alaska, and are used there to 
this day, although at present they are 
made of bone, ivory, or metal. Some of 
the best semilunar knives of Connecticut 
are in the Historical Rooms at Hartford. 
They are from Kensington, Southington, 
Coventry, and Windham, and some of 
them are perfect. Others have been 
found at Southing- 
ton and Plainville. 
Unbroken speci- 
mens are extremely 
rare. Atthe National 
Museum there are 
fourteen of these 
knives in one case, 
and the best one in the lot is from 
East Hampton, but this is slightly broken 
at one end. 

A very large and interesting class of 
objects may be designated as cupped 
stones. Pitted hammer stones are the 
most numerous of any objects in this 
class. They are flattish rounded peb- 
bles or cobble-stones from three to six 
inches across, having depressions in the 
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middle of each side. Some of these de- 
pressions are smooth, while others are 
ragged, as if made by pounding upon the 
end of some tool. ‘The smooth holes in 
the sides are supposed to be for the re- 
ception of the thumb and forefinger, 
that for the thumb being generally larger 
than the other. They may have been 
used to receive the ends of a revolving 
stick while starting a fire by friction. 
Some specimens are battered, others show 
no signs of use. When they have holes 
that will not fit one’s fingers, they are 
called anvils or nut-stones. These are 
often quite large and contain several 
cavities on one or both sides. similar 
stones without a depression on either 
side were often used. Sometimes an 





Block with partly worked Pot-form, Bristol 
Soapstone Quarry. 


otherwise unworked  cobble-stone is 
grooved about its middle for the attach- 
ment of a handle to convert it into 
a hammer or maul. Several of them 
have been found at Plainville and Farm- 
ington. Pitted stones may be picked 
up by the bushel on the former sites 
of Indian villages. I found several one 
afternoon in the south part of the city of 
New Britain. Sometimes these stones 
have smooth flat spots, indicating that 
such specimens were used in polishing 
and grinding. Polishers of other shapes 
are often found. One in the National 
Museum, from Portland, is in the form of 
a pointed round shaft. When an ovate 
or oval stone is found having a worked 
flat place at one end, it is generally 
called a target stone, supposing that the 
flat spot is to facilitate standing it on end. 


A half of a bullet mould was found at 
Farmington, having several perforations 
to enable it to be sewed or tied to its 
other half. ‘This of course was made 





Pot-form, Bristol Soapstone Quarry. 


after the advent of the whites, as the In- 
dians had no knowledge whatever of 
melting metal during the pure stone age 
of Connecticut. Inthe Museum of Nat- 
ural History in Central Park, New York, 
there are two other specimens of stone 
bullet moulds, and these three specimens 
are the only ones in the country, so far 
as I know. A finely polished spoon has 
been found at Plainville. The material 
is green talc, and it came from the rocks 
near Bartholomew’s shop at Polkville. 
Throughout the Eastern States and in 
California, vessels made of soapstone- 
like material have been found. ‘The 
Eastern form is generally more or less ob- 
long, rather shallow, and provided with 
two knobs or handles. ‘They often bear 
evidence of having been in contact with 
fire, and were undoubtedly used in cook- 
ing food. Some, however, are too small 
for such use. Small cups in some in- 





Block from which Pot-form has been broken, 
Bristol Soapstone Quarry. 


stances have been used as lamps. Not- 
withstanding the frequent occurrence of 
these dishes, Prof. F. W. Putnam, as late as 
1878, in the annual report of the Peabody 
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Museum of Cambridge, writes.concerning 
their places of manufacrure, that “ the 
actual existence of such working places 
on the Atlantic coastis only known (to 
him) at two localities,’ — Lancaster, 
Penn., and Johnston, R. I. In the 
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In every place yet discovered the process 
of manufacture is in general the same. 
The external form of the dish is first 
worked with the bottom part uppermost, 
to make what is called the “ pot-form,”’ 
and then this is broken from the bed 
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* Pottery found at Farmington. About fifty more potsherds were found at the same place appearing to belon 
y g y P g 
to the same dish, but their location thereir could not well be fixed. 


American Naturalist, 1883, Mr. J. D. 
McGuire writes that “it has been but a 
few years since the first of these quarries 
became known,” since which they have 
been discovered in Virginia, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Pennyslvania, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
and North Carolina. The known locali- 
ties for these quarries in Connecticut are 
Bristol, Harwington, New Hartford, and 
that part of Torrington which formerly 
belonged to Litchfield. We have no 
authentic knowledge of any such quarry 
in the eastern part of the State, but they 
undoubtedly will be discovered in time. 


rock, or from the block, turned over and 
dug out on the inside. They were gen- 
erally carried away from the quarry to be 
smoothed up for use. When unfinished, 
long grooves mark the paths of the mak- 
er’s tools. In every quarry rude tools 
are found, in fact so rude that only 
those who are experienced in detecting 
work in stone can easily he made to be- 
lieve that they are anything more than 
accidentally broken pieces. The Bristol 
quarry was discovered by reason of the 
material of many potsherds bearing an 
unimistakable resemblance to that known 
to be in the Bristol ledge; and the first 
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examination in following out this clew 
resulted in the discovery of a wagon- 
load of pot-forms and fragments, suf- 
ficient to show every part of the pro- 
cess of manufacture. The 
best of these are now 
in the Peabody Museum 
at Yale College. In dig- 
ging for a foundation on 
this ledge in 1892 a 
worked surface was dis- 
covered having many 
partly formed dishes still 
attached to the native 
rock, a portion of which 
surface is herewith 
illustrated. Many com- 
plete dishes have been 
found in the surrounding 
towns. Several small 
ones have been found at 
3ristol, with cavities about 
two inches in diameter 
by one and three fourths 
inches deep. Some of 
them are evidently mor- 
tars, and small pestles of 
soapstone were found near 
them. A potsherd found 
at Farmington is of such 
curvature as to indicate 
a vessel thirty-five inches in diameter 
and eleven inches deep. 

At Niantic and Haddam, paint cups 
have been found made of red oxide 
of iron, some of them being wholly 
natural in form. ‘They served not only 


as the dish but also as the material of 
which the paint itself was formed. 





Bowlder with cupped depressions made by Indians, Niantic, Conn, of an inch 
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Mortars were often hollowed out in a 
large rock or ledge, and there used. 
Many so-called stationary mortars are in 
fact mere potholes formed by the action 
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Pottery found at Farmington 


of sand and gravel in former river beds, 
from which the waters receded many 
years ago and left the potholes high and 
dry. An unmistakable stationary mor- 
tar was found at the Bristol soapstone 
quarry. Mortars generally have consider- 
able depth, but shallow ones were used. 
A portable double mortar from Cheshire 
is a flattish rounded bowlder 
about five inches thick, twelve 
inches in diameter, with a 
worked cavity on each broad 
side about four inches across 
and five eighths of an inch 
deep. On the grounds of 
the Rev. John J. McCook 
at Niantic there is a cupped 
granite bowlder of about a 
ton’s weight. ‘The only work 
on it consists of six cup- 
shaped depressions, which 
average about three inches 
in diameter and five eighths 
deep. It is 
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illustrated and described in Vol. V., 
“Contributions to American Ethnology,” 
by Dr. Rau, in connection with his 
paper entitled “Observations on Cup- 
shaped and other Lapidarian. Sculptures 
in the Old World and America.” Mr. 
McCook believes that it was connected 
with the religious life of the Indians. 
Such was the use of similar stones in 
the Old World; but it is not known 
that Connecticut Indians ever worshipped 
any material object. In this paper Dr. 
Rau says: “ Large cupped blocks fully 
resembling those of the Old World have 
of late years been observed in the United 
States. As yet a few only are known, 
but erelong I am confident the existence 
of others will be ascertained. Whenever 
investigators have their attention drawn 
to a new class of antiquities, they endeavor 
to find them, and are usually successful 
in their efforts.” I doubt if the majority 
of collectors ever found a single Indian 
relic, without having had a_ previous 
knowledge of some similar object. 

A companion of mortars is the stone 
pestle, the New England form somewhat 
resembling a cylinder rounded at the 
ends. One found at Forestville was 
about two feet long by three inches thick. 
In the matter of pestles as well as semi- 
lunar knives, Alaska and New England 
stand side by side. The largest pestle in 
the National Museum is two feet and four 
inches long, and is from Alaska. ‘The 
typical Western pestle is short and thick, 
and of a form which has given it the 
name of mushroom pestle. These have 
never been found in Connecticut. Ham- 
mer stones are adapted for use as pestles 
in shallow mortars. Long pestles some- 
times taper each way from the middle, 
and show little or no signs of wear 
at the ends. They were used as roll- 
ing pins for crushing grain, in which 
case the mortar was only a flat stone. 
A pestle of this kind seventeen inches 
long and only one and three quarters 
inches in its greatest diameter was 
found at Avon. Pestles are sometimes 
only columnar pieces of trap rock 
selected from the splinters that shin- 
gle the sides of our mountains. Every 
collection has its pestles, and they are 
picked up in Farmington every year. 
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One from that place has a piece in the 
end that is harder and of a different 
material from the main portion. Some 
think it to have been artificially set in, 
but undoubtedly the harder portion is 
hornblende, and the only Indian skill dis- 
played resided in selecting and so work- 
ing the pestle as to bring the hard spot 
into the desired position. 

At the National Museum there are 
several cases holding tons of stone marked 
“Natural formations resembling worked 
stone objects”; and I presume most of 
them were sent there as Indian relics. 

A singular stone was found at Farming- 
ton having a rounded knob at one end, 
a sharp point at the other, and a shallow 
groove around the middle. I once firmly 
believed that it was a rare and valuable 
club head of Indian make; but now | 
am just as confident that it is wholly 
natural. A gentleman in Collinsville has 
in his collection a strange stone of 
hard siliceous material, smoothly ground, 
of double convex form in edge view, 
almost a perfect circle in side view, and 
about three inches in diameter by one 
inch thick. It was found in the Farming- 
ton River. Undoubtedly it was once a 
flattish pebble that became lodged in some 
pothole, and by the river wash was car- 
ried around until one side was ground to 
fit the bottom of the hole; then, by a 
change of current or circumstance, it was 
overturned, and the other side ground 
until the two surfaces met and formed 
the knife-like edge. It is not probable 
that this stone was ever seen by a native 
Indian, or ever will be. 

The last of the Fairfield County 
Indians was Molly Hatchett, who died in 
1829, nearly one hundred years of age. 
DeForest, in 1850, says that the last of 
the ‘Tunxis was one miserable creature 
named Mossock. About five years ago 
a half-breed Tunxis by that name came 
home to die. If he has not already gone, 
he is at the Farmington town-house, wait- 
ing for the last remnant of his tribe to 
pass away. The last lineal descendant 
of the queen of the Mohegans recently 
died at Montville. He was a half-witted 
fellow, having the peculiar forte of pucker- 
ing his lips so as to form two holes and 
whistling two tunes, or two parts of one 
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tune, at the same time. Some of my 
Connecticut readers may have seen and 
heard him at Niantic, during the State 
militia encampments. ‘There are many 
half-breeds about Montville and Norwich. 
Notwithstanding some families have known 
no other name than the oft opprobrious 
one of Skeesucks, I am told that none of 
these people are ever brought before the 
criminal courts. Every Sunday a few whites 
and half-breeds gather for worship at the 
Mohegan chapel in Montville ; but efforts 
to Christianize the Indians have generally 
proved fruitless. Samson Occom was a 
notable exception. He became an edu- 
cated man and a faithful minister of the 
gospel, and by preaching in Europe he 
obtained much of the money with which 
Dartmouth College was founded. It is 
now too late to benefit the people for 
whom it was founded ; but the sad pic- 
ture of their extinction is offset by what 
Connecticut is to-day. The few, it seems, 
must suffer for the many, to secure the 
greatest good to the greatest number, and 
the process of extermination seems to be 
a part of the world plan. Says Orcutt, 
“The process was inevitable, and in New 
England, at least, however it may have 
been elsewhere, it was as painless and as 
little marked by cruelty as it well could 
be.” These bygone years are rich in 


treasures “which diligence loveth to 
gather and hang around the neck of mem- 
ory.” Noble Farmington in 1840 erected 
a monument to the memory of the former 
occupants of our soil. At its dedication 
the Rev. Dr. Porter referred to it as the 
‘silent and only witness that the Indians 
ever had a residence here’; but the 
relics which we have found and still find 
are better witnesses, not testifying from 
hearsay, but telling of marks and depres- 
sions which in their presence were en- 
gravegd or sunken by the Indians them- 
selves, who carved their own epitaphs on 
tablets of stone, showing where they 
lived, what implements they had, how 
they made and used them, where they 
obtained the material, how far they 
carried it, and over what territory their 
barter extended. It is about two hun- 
dred and fifty years since these relics 
were left us. We have gathered many, 
but they still come to light, and they may 
be gathered for two hundred and fifty 
years more before they will cease to rise 
up out of the ground and show themselves, 
not as one lone monument on a single 
site, but as a mighty host, extending far 
and wide. ‘They are silent witnesses, it 
is true, yet they clearly and solemnly 
affirm that the Indians formerly resided 
in every part of our State. 
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By Bessie W. Pratt. 


I laughed, as I tossed it back gayly ; 


| MET a dear word, and, not knowing its worth, 


But when for that word I would give the whole earth, 


I listen in vain for it, daily. 


Ah me! 


I listen in vain for it, daily. 


I met a glad smile, and I smiled in return, 
And, not thinking, I passed it by quickly ; 
Yet, when darkness came, to that smile back I’d turn ; 


But the mists of time gather so thickly. 


Ah me! 


The mists of time gather so thickly. 














BEYOND THE SEA. 


By W. P. Dole. 


Fixed on the dim horizon dreamily, 
Gazes the fisher-girl, if haply she 
May mark a gleaming, snowy sail arise 
And larger loom against the evening skies. 
Oft, when the waves are white, and wild winds free 
Drown her fond words, she prays aloud that he, 
Her sailor-lad, whose love, she knows, defies 
Distance and time and change, at last may come 
Safe to her arms, back to his boyhood’s home. 
Now her heart’s silent prayer floats pure on high 
Through the still air. Soon will she cease to sigh : — 
Of strange, fair things his wondrous talk shall be, — 
Of fairy climes that lie far out beyond the sea. 


RPEUADS 


WON. | 


Re. out to sea, with earnest, longing eyes 
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By Bessie W. Pratt. 


SENT my Mind, one morning, a-roaming for a friend, 
| Laden with gems of learning, of book lore without end. 
At night, I was a-weary, for no one could I find 
In high or lowly station to satisfy my Mind. 


I sent my Heart, one evening, a-roaming for a friend, 

A ready heart and willing, which for love I’d gladly spend. 
*Twould win me smiles, caresses, flattery, gold and art, — 
But not a single friendship which would satisfy my Heart. 


Then I sent my Faith, at noonday, a-roaming for a friend, 

And I found one, true and worthy, whom I could from wrong defend. 
There I planted the white banner; there I gave both heart and mind, 
For the friend I put my Faith in, was the one I wished to find. 
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By Mary Isabella Forsyth. 


ago. Even then it had felt for the 

greater part of two centuries the ebb 
and flow of history. Founded when the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew was still 
fresh in the world’s memory, and when 
the terrible persecutions under Louis 
XIV. were already ablaze, Huguenot and 
Hollander here joined forces, married 
and intermarried, until the inhabitants 
of to-day show the names and charac- 
teristics of both races. Blended with 
these is a strain of Norse blood, too 
limited to carry with it the vigorous 
energy of the Vikings; but the quick, 
vivacious motions of eye or hand, the 
ready gesticulation of the Gallic race, 
have come down to our day, in marked 
contrast to the phlegmatic methods of 
thought and action derived from Dutch 
ancestry. 

Perhaps to its lack of enterprise is due 
much of the attractiveness of the old 
town. A certain dreamy atmosphere 
still pervades it. The activities of the 
present pale before the suggestions of the 
past. The whistle of the locomotive, the 
whir of machinery, the growing number 
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l was old Kingston a hundred years 


of shops, houses, churches,—none of 
these seem to the sojourners in Kingston 
its greatest interest. That lies in the back- 
ground of record and tradition. New- 
comers, indeed, are here. ‘There isacity 
hall; a union depot, where three railways 
meet ; electric cars whirl through the city 
of twenty-three thousand inhabitants ; 
new industries are creeping in, where 
formerly farms and quarries were the 
main sources of income; iron bridges 
span streams long crossed by means of 
dark wooden tunnels ; gas and electricity 
replace the dim lanterns formerly seen 
bobbing about the ancient streets, along 
footpaths wandering through wayside turf. 
But the old streets are the same, laid 
out, it is said, by the cows of the early 
inhabitants ; many of the old houses are 
still standing; and an intangible some- 
thing pervades the whole,—an aroma 
of antiquity, subtly but strongly felt. 
Early records show that in 1614 a 
fort and trading-post were established 
by the Dutch at the mouth of the Ron- 
dout, at the same time that similar forts 
were built at New Amsterdam and at 
Castle Island, near Albany. ‘This post is 
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alluded to in early documents still in 
possession of the Holland government as 
one of the strongholds of the Dutch in 
America. But the first permanent settle- 
ment was made in 1652. 

We cannot wonder at the selection of 
this lovely site by the pioneers of that 
date, who, indeed, called it “an exceed- 
ingly beautiful land.” The high table- 
land now known as Upper Kingston 
(formerly “ Atkarkarton,” ‘“ Esopus,” and 
“Wiltwyck”’) descends abruptly, on the 
north, to the valley of Esopus Creek, 
with its rich meadows. Beyond this rise 
first the foothills, then the Catskills, in 
their satisfying beauty. Some two miles 
away Rondout Creek rolls its deep flow 
along the southern boundary of the pres- 
ent city, while the Hudson sweeps majes- 
tically the eastern line. On the western 
horizon lies the strangely marked outline 
of the Shawangunk Mountains, broken by 
Lake Mohonk and “The Gaps.” Like 
London, the little city is formed by the 
ingathering of adjacent villages or ham- 
lets, continuing to bear their distinctive 
names. These are separated, in some 
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white man a negro.” Indeed, the gen 
eral removal of the big barns that, lik: 
the houses, with their cozy old stoops 
fronted close upon the streets, is compar 
atively recent ; and the number of colored 
inhabitants is still noticeable. 

There is an unusual mingling of edi 
fices, antique and modern, elegant and 
plain, oddly significant of the relation- 
ships and associations of the inhabitants. 
Next to a mansion of colonial size and 
proportions may be some modest little 
dwelling or shop; all, even in the newer 
portions of the town, seeming as if 
dropped down by chance. 

The first building usually noticed by 
the stray tourist to the Catskills, who by 
chance spends a night at Kingston, is 
a beautiful church of native bluestone 
standing in a_ long-unused graveyard 
shaded by magnificent elms. Strolling 
beneath these, the traveller finds much of 
interest. ‘lhe musical bell in the high 
tower surmounted by a graceful spire 
came from Amsterdam in 1795. When 
moved to its present location, the clapper 
was found to be worn flat. The first 





The Jansen House. 


parts, by wide stretches of green fields 
and rolling hills. 

A newcomer has said of the town, 
‘ Every street has a character of its own, 
each totally different from every other.” 
An earlier common saying was, ‘“ Every 
other house is a barn and every other 


bell, also from Holland, was transferred 
to the court house and finally broken. 
The names and dates on the tomb- 
stones deserve attention. The oldest 
stone is a narrow bluestone slab, resting 
against a cedar stump, and rudely marked 
by the initials “D, W.” and the date 
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“1710.” 
interments were made beneath the church, 
—not the present structure, but one 


Previous to this date, it is said, 


nearly on the same site. The names 
De Witt, Elmendorf, Wynkoop, Ten- 
broeck, Oosterhoudt, Van Gaasbeek, etc., 
betoken Holland ances- 
try ; Severyn Bruyn tells 
of Norwegian origin ; 
while Dumond, DuBois, 
Hasbrouck, commemo- 
rate French progenitors. 

The first glance 
within shows, above the 
pulpit, a memorial win- 
dow of rare beauty and 
value, recently present- 
ed to the church by Mr. 
David H. Houghtaling, 
of New York. The sub- 
ject is the Presentation 
in the Temple. 

Passing through the 
church, of noble pro- 
portions and severe Ro- 
man architecture, we 
find much to inspect. 
In the pastor’s study, in the belfry, is 
an oaken chest, bearing the date 1676. 
Its massive key is attached to an im- 
mense iron chain. This chest contains 
the records of the church, in the Dutch 
language,—a full register of her bap- 
tisms, communicants, and marriages. In 
antique French are preserved the ac- 
counts of business connected with her 
early history. Among the many names 
perpetuated on tablets on the walls is 
that of Gilbert Livingston. He was 
the third son of the original patentee 
of Livingston Manor, and is deserving 
of more than the simple mention here 
given, as he was the first person in the 
State who manumitted his slaves. ‘Two 
noticeable monuments are to the memory 
of Rev. John Cantine Farrell Hoes, D. D., 
whose long ministry is also recorded 
on the pastors’ tablet; and of A. Bruyn 
Hasbrouck, LL. D., formerly president 
of Rutgers College, who returned in his 
later years to the home of his boyhood 
and his ancestors. On the left of the 
pulpit are the names of the pastors, as 
follows : Hermanus Blom, 1660-67 ; Lau- 
rentius Van Gaasbeek, 1678-80; Jo- 
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hannes Weekstein, 1681-87 ; Laurentius 
Vander Bosch, 1687-89; John Petrus 
Nucella, 1695-1704; Henricus Beys, 
1706-8 ; Petrus Vas, 1710-56; George 
Wilhelmus Mancius,1732—62 ; Hermannus 
Meyer, D. D., 1763-72; George Jacob 





The Old Academy. 


Leonard Doll, 1775-1808 ; John Gosman, 
D. D., 1808-35 ; John Lillie, D. D., 1836- 
41; John Hardenburgh Van Wagenen, 
1841-44; John Cantine Farrell Hoes, 
D. D., 1845-67; David Newland Van- 
derveer, 1867-76; John Garnsey Van 
Slyke. 

The church was organized in 1656, by 
a lay reader named Van Slyke or Van der 
Sluys, an ancestor of the present pastor. 
He was called the “comforter of the 
sick,” who “spoke the words of the 
Lord” to the little colony. The ancient 
communion service tells of the close ties 
binding this church, in its early days, to 
that beyond the seas, — two tall, curiously 
wrought silver beakers, having been sent 
over as gifts from the Holland church. 
One is marked 1683 ; the other, — meet- 
ing the needs of an increasing number 
of communicants,—1711. Duplicates of 
the older one have recently been added 
as memorial gifts. 

Beneath the church are buried many 
whose names meet our eyes upon the 
marbles upon the interior walls. Many of 
these names are still borne by members 
of the present congregation, and are 
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familiar sounds among the simple people 
who still meet and mingle with little 
thought of social differences, and are 
all united in deep loyalty to the “old 
church,” as itis commonly called through 
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house (rebuilt after the Revolution) in 
which the State Constitution was framed 
on April 20, 1777, was torn down in 1856 
to make way for a modern dwelling. But 
diagonally opposite still remains, as a 


Old Kingston Bridge. 


the vast stretch of country once forming 
its parish. 

Until 1808, its services were con- 
ducted, either wholly or in part, in the 
Dutch language. Indeed, to the present 
generation it was formerly a matter of 
course to hear kindly greetings exchanged 
in the Holland tongue, as the congrega- 
tion passed out through the vestibule. 
This was especially the case after Christ- 
mas and New-Year services, when hearts 
drew closest together. 

Nearly opposite the churchyard — 
through which, as a thoroughfare, pass 
the busy feet of the present generation — 
is the court house, inscribed with the 
date of its erection, 1818. This build- 
ing, too, replaces a much older one al- 
luded to in some of the earliest accounts 
of national events, which had above its 
doorway the following inscription, cut in 
stone: “This town was burned by Brit- 
ish cruelty on Oct. 16, 1777.” 

Not far away, yet on the “ East Front” 
of what was formerly the village, — earlier 
the “ fortje,” enclosed by its stockade, — 
is the Senate House, where the first 
Senate of the State of New York held its 
sessions. This was built by Wessel Ten- 
broeck, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. It is now owned and kept 
in repair by the State. The old stone 


residence, what was in Revolutionary 
times the tavern of Conrad Elmendorf, a 
noted place for political gatherings. 

The Constitution having been adopted 
in an evening session of the convention, 
the public proclamation was made at 
the court house at eleven o’clock the 
following morning. Under the Constitu- 
tion an election for governor was held, 
and, on the 30th of July, George Clinton 
was declared duly elected. It was then 
ordered “that the said proclamation be 
made and published by the sheriff of 
Ulster County, at or near the court house, 
in Kingston, Ulster County, at six o’clock 
in the afternoon,’’ —a sensible hour for a 
midsummer day! It was also “ resolved 
and ordered that Capt. Evart Bogardus 
and Capt. John Elmendorph do cause the 
companies of militia under their respec- 
tive commands to appear at the Court 
House in Kingston at six o’clock this 
afternoon properly armed and accoutred, 
at which time and place His Excellency, 
George Clinton, will be proclaimed Gov- 
ernor of this State.” 

Owing to the unsettled condition of the 
State, then in the throes of the national 
struggle, the Senate could not obtain 
a quorum until the 9th of September. 
It then met in the Old Senate House, 
as it is now called. The Assembly 
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met in Capt. Bogardus’s inn, where the 
Constitution had been adopted. At the 
court house, the Senate and Assem- 


bly met the governor; and there the 
Supreme Court was or- 
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Assembly and Senate; and their formal 
meetings gave way to a convention com- 
posed of members of both houses, and 
presided over by Pierre Van Cortlandt. 





ganized, on Sept. 9, by 
Chief Justice Jay. In his 
charge to the grand jury 
(given in full in Schoon- 
maker’s History of King- 
ston) occur these words, 
among many worthy of 
memory : — 

“The Americans are 
the first people whom 
Heaven has favored with 
an opportunity of deliber- 
ating upon and choosing 
the forms of government 
under which they should 
live. . . . You will know 
no power but such as you will create ; no 
authority unless derived from your grant ; 
no laws, but such as acquire all their obli- 
gation from your consent. . . . Letvirtue, 
honor, the love of liberty and of science 
be and remain the soul of this Constitu- 
tion, and it will become the source of 
great and extensive happiness to this and 
future generations.” 

The Legislature continued in session 








The De Wall House. 


until Oct. 7, when news arrived of the 
capture, by the enemy, of Fort Mont- 
gomery. At this crisis, military service 
claimed many members of both the 
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The Masten House. 


It passed resolutions to continue the 
committees formed in September for the 
protection of the town. A Council of 
Safety was also formed, and most active 
measures were resolved upon in prepara- 
tion for any attack from the enemy along 
the river-front. It was ordered that 
vessels should be loaded with provisions 
and other supplies stored near the river, 
and sent to Albany. Cattle were to be 
driven into the interior. 
If the owners should 
refuse consent to this, 
the animals should be 
killed. State papers, 
too, were to be removed 
to a place of greater 
safety. But when this 
was finally accom- 
plished the foe was at 
hand, firing the town. 
Many houses now 
standing were rebuilt on 
the ruins left smoking 
at the close of that 
awful day, the 16th of 
October, 1777. Their 
massive stone walls and 
solid beams were not 
in every case destroyed, 
though blackened and broken down. 
Some of these restored dwellings are 
one-storied, with high-pitched roofs and 
dormer windows; others, large, square, 
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and dignified as an old burgomaster. 
The quaint old church, a sketch of which 
is here given through the courtesy of Mr. 
Marius Schoonmaker, was laid waste ; and 





The Tappan House. 


only one house within what were then the 
village limits was spared. That still 
stands on Wall Street, just as when 
originally built. It was saved from de- 
struction by the faithfulness of a slave, 
who hid near at hand until the foe had 
passed on and then returned to extin- 
guish the fire. 

One old lady had a feast prepared 
in hope of softening 





by this hospitality the fy I Sd: 


hearts of the British 
officers, who enjoyed 
the good cheer and 
then, alas! burned the 
house. When Mrs. 
Elmendorf, this ancient 
dame, was told of the 
burning of her family 
mansion, one of her 
slaves exclaimed : “ No, 
Missus, that can’t be, 
for I have the key in 
my pocket!” 

Through these very 
precincts rang the cry 
(familiar still to the old 
Kingstonian), ‘“ Lope, 
younge, lope ! die roode 
komme!” (Run, children, run! the red- 
coats are coming!) This summons sent 
the inhabitants (chiefly women and chil- 


dren, the able-bodied men being in the 
Continental army) fleeing for refuge to 
“ New Dorp,” now Hurley. The turn in 
the road whence was seen the glitter of 
the British muskets as the 
little party struggled on its 
way is still shown. And in 
Old Hurley, three miles 
away, stand solidly the 
stone houses that opened 
then for refuge, and that 
mark to-day the line of the 
same street that saw the 
Indian massacre of 1662, 
when Hurley and Wiltwyck 
(Kingston) were both burned 
by the redmen. Indeed, 
Kingston has been a very 
pheenix, not only repeatedly 
laid in ashes by hostile 
hands, but suffering seriously 
at various times from acci- 
dental fires. In the Has- 
brouck family record, which carries its 
accounts of the Huguenot family back 
of the date of the Edict of Nantes, 
this quaint mention is made of such 
an occurrence: “ My dwelling-house in 
Kingston took fire by accident in the 
roof of the house — none knows the cause 
of how it took fire, it being the twenty- 
third day of October in the year of our 
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The Hoffman House. 


Lord 1776 at three of the clock in the 
afternoon, being a violent wind that very 
day, it consumed the house in a very 
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short time. Lost most of my household 
furniture, groceries in my store or shop, 
and all my goods, linen, clothes, etc. 
Books, book-case, clock, and all the 
goods that were on the garret or loft, were 
all consumed, to a great value. The loss 
I sustained that day, at a modest compu- 
tation is computed to at least three thou- 
sand pounds. But thanks be to the great 
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there until May the first 1777, and then 
I moved into my own house, which I had 
built some years before. (All the time I 
was at Egbert Dumont’s, I was laid up 
with the above mentioned lameness, I had 
when my house was burned down.) God 
grant me to live now the remainder of my 
days in his fear and walk in the paths of 
righteousness and all my family, all the 





Library in the Hasbrouck House. 


and good God, I and all my family got 
out of the house unhurt, though I was 
then unable to help myself. I lay in bed 
lame in most all my limbs, so that I could 
not go or walk as little as a first-born 
child, and I through God’s mercies have 
saved all my deeds, mortgages, bonds, 
notes, books, most part of my money then 
by me, except between £40 and £50 
then in my counter’s drawer was lost and 
burnt. My neighbor Abraham Van Keu- 
ren’s widow’s house took fire, also black- 
smith’s shop, Abraham Low’s house, 
barn, barrack, Johannis Masten’s house, 
Petrus Eltinge’s house and barn, where 
David Cox then lived in a small house 
where John Carmen had his silversmith’s 
shop, Jacobus S. Bruyn’s house and_ barn 
all took fire and consumed, and several 


other houses in great danger. ‘The loss 
was very great on the sufferers. Thank 


God, no lives lost, nor any body hurt. I 
with my family, with what was saved of 
my goods and bedding got into the house 
of Mr. Egbert Dumont, and remained 


days of our lives, and live in peace and 
quiet, and that God, of his infinite good- 
ness, will be pleased to bless me and all 
my family, both spiritually and temporally 
all the days of our lives, is my ardent 
prayer in the name of Christ Jesus, my 
only Saviour and Redeemer. Amen and 
Amen.” 

Two other items may be quoted in this 
connection: ‘ May the first and second 
days in the year of our Lord Christ 1777 
I and my family moved into the house I 
had bought about eighteen years ago of 
Mr. Robert G. Livingston wherein I now 
live. I pray God to preserve me and 
all my family and my dwelling-house.” 
Within six months came the memorable 
16th of October, less than a year from 
the fire recorded above. ‘‘Then the 
enemy under the command of General 
Henry Clinton and General Vaughan came 
to Kingston in Esopus and burnt my 
dwelling-house,’’etc. Thedetailedaccount 
is full of interest, and closes with the state- 
ment, “I have lost since the fire in New 
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York 1776 until this time between £9,000 
and £10,000. ‘Thanks be to God for his 
great goodness, I, my wife and children 
escaped and unhurt out of the enemy’s 
hands. Yet my sons, Jacobus, Abraham 
and Daniel were in the opposing of the 
enemy from landing and to oppose them 
to come to Kingston, and showers of shot 
flew on every side of them. I pray the 
Lord will support me under so heavy a 
trial and must say with Job, ‘The Lord 
hath given and the Lord hath taken, The 
Lord’s name may be praised.’ ”’ 

Passing through the older part of 
Kingston, once trodden by feet long ago 
at rest, we seem taken back to earlier 
times. On North Front Street. still 
stands the immense De Wall house, 
where were the Assembly Rooms fre- 
quented before and long after the Rev- 
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irregularly placed on the western side of 
the building was a loophole, before the 
rebuilding. 

North of the De Wall house is the gam- 
brel-roofed mansion of Col. Bruyn, who 
raised and equipped at his own expense 
a company for the Continental army, 
led them to the seat of war, and was 
among the few survivors of the “ Jersey”’ 
prison-ship, whose martyrs have recently 
been recalled to mind. This home was 
noted for its genial hospitality, extended 
even to strangers passing through the 
town. Just back of this, on Crown Street, 
we come to an old-time inn, with its oval 
sign supported by a high pole. Another, 
“The Black Horse ‘Tavern,’ on Wall 
Street, remained, as a tenement house, 
until a few years ago. 

The whole western extremity of the 


The First Reformed Church 


olution by the é/¢e of the town and of the 
surrounding country, who met there at 
intervals for social intercourse and en- 
joyment. Farther down is the Hoffman 
house, which stood at the northwest cor- 
ner of the stockade raised to protect the 
first settlers after “fire-water ’’ had begun 
its favorite work. At first the relations 
with the Indians here, as in other Dutch 
settlements, were so cordial that no such 
precautions were taken. A small window 


village is marked by quaint houses, 
among which are the homes of Beekmans, 
Hasbroucks, Van Burens, Wynkoops, etc., 
of past generations. The Tappan house 
is especially noticeable, standing upon a 
point formed by the junction of Greene 
and Crown Streets. Its large, well-lighted 
rooms and pleasant garden made it in 
earlier days a delightful family dwelling. 
Very near it, once its next neighbor, is 
the long, low stone house where John 
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Vanderlyn, the artist, resided for some 
years before his death in 1850. ‘This 
was previously the Van Keuren home- 
stead, and bore its part in the tragedies 
that threatened the early life of the town. 

On the same street stands a similar 
dwelling, formerly a watchmaker’s, marked 
until quite recently by a large watch hung 
from the overhanging stoop-roof. Here 
the first Methodists of King- 
ston used to gather, to the 
wonder and astonishment of 
the village children, who would 
crowd around the low win- 
dows and peer curiously with- 


in while services were being ——— 


held, —services quite different bens 
from either the more formal 

mode of worship of the Dutch Church 
or the catechetical instruction given by 
the dominie to the children. Indeed, 
they were probably equally different from 
the Methodist meetings of the present 
day, notably so in point of the dress of 
the people, which was almost Quaker-like 
in its sobriety. 

A stone’s-throw away, on 
opposite coiners, are four 
old buildings close upon the 

street. Repairs re- 
CAA cently made upon 
=~ = one of these, 

“--\..owned by Hon. 


















The Church burned by the British. 


Augustus Schoonmaker, brought to light 
charred timbers, which told the story of 
that October day of 1777. 

Another of the buildings is old King- 
ston Academy, one of the earliest insti- 
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tutions of learning in State or nation, 
where were educated De Witt Clinton, 
Stephen Van Renssalaer, Edward Liv- 
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Church as Rebuilt after the Revolution 


ingston, and many other noted men of 
early times. Uninjured by the lapse of 
years, it stands precisely as in its palmy 
days, except for the loss of cupola and 
bell. The present academy is the suc- 
cessor of this, and has recently been 
altered and enlarged into a handsome 
building, serving for the higher de- 
partment of the graded schools. On its 
campus was gathered, in 1861, the first 
New York regiment offered to the gov- 
ernment, —the “Old Twentieth,” as it 
has since come to be called. Here the 
citizens gave a farewell breakfast to their 
defenders, and, moved at once with sor- 
row and exaltation, followed them to 
Rondout, where on a memorable Sunday 
morning they embarked for the seat of 
war. 

Just opposite is the home of Gen. 
Sharpe, who went with the ‘Twentieth 
as captain, and later enlisted and led to 
the field a second Ulster County regi- 
ment,—the Hundred and ‘Twenti- 
eth. In his house, which bears the 
-., date of its erection (1828) upon 
-+ its antique hall mantel, are to be 
found many relics of the past and 
many treasures of art. 

Many of these ancestral homes con- 
tain carved furniture of rare beauty and 
value, and exquisite silver and china 
that have come down from generation to 
generation. Here, in one instance at 
least, is china, evidently of Japanese 
make, which must have been brought 
over by the way of Holland, when only 
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the Dutch had commercial relations with 
Japan. The silver is frequently traced 
with armorial bearings. In the Schoon- 
maker family are a full dozen of “Apos- 
tle’? spoons, with flat, shallow bowls sur- 
mounted by figures of the Apostles. A 
similar spoon of some peculiar metal, 
found buried inthe garden of the old 
Bruyn mansion, was doubtless brought 
from Norway by the first of the Bruyn 
family who came to this country. A fac- 
simile of this was in the Norwegian de- 
partment at the Centennial Exhibition. 

There are many old portraits, —some 
by skilled and well-known artists, of 
Revolutionary heroes ; ‘“‘ dominies,” whose 
-Names and lineaments are familiar to 
generations far later than their own; 
stately dames in dainty attire; lawyers 
in legal robes long discarded by the bar. 
Most of them are evidently lifelike, and 
seem following with ghastly eyes the life 
and customs of their remote descendants. 
Tall clocks stand erect as a century ago, 
still faithful in marking lunar changes, 
still sounding each hour with sedate, 
silvery stroke. A “Kas,” or wide-shelved 
wardrobe, in handsome West India wood, 
fitted together without nail or iron hinge, 
is usually found in some branch of every 
family of Holland descent, as are many 
other articles that would drive bric-a-brac 
collectors wild with enthusiasm. Among 
these are andirons of fine brass or mas- 
sive iron, huge cranes, and Dutch ovens, 
warming-pans, ancient kitchen utensils 
in copper and brass, deep, narrow fire- 
buckets, and toys of solid silver, daintily 
made and of early date. 

Bibles bound with dark leather, clasped 
with brass or silver, contain memorial 
records of progenitors whose forms have 
long since crumbled into dust; also, in 
some cases, of slaves born in those by- 
gone households. During the childhood 
of the writer, it was not uncommon to 
be asked to search such records for the 
convenience of these colored friends, who 
wanted to know their ages. Some of 
these names, then too familiar to be 
noticeable, would now seem odd indeed, 
such as Mimbo, Gomez, Cesar, Laukie, 
and Cobe. 

The first Sunday school in Kingston 
was started by members of the old 
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church, for the colored people. Out of 
this grew the present Sunday school of 
the First Dutch Church. ‘To this day, 
cordial and affectionate relations exist 
with these descendants of what was once 
a dependent race, who still designate 
their employers as “ our family.” 

We must not fail to notice in our wan- 
derings the Masten house, on the western 
outskirts of the town, which has its big 
old stoop still standing, in harmony with 
its substantial low walls. A similar house, 
— formerly the Ingraham homestead, — 
though enlarged, still shows its original 
shape, and is supposed to have been 
built by Thomas Chambers, an English 
colonist, on his manor, soon after the 
town was settled. It is generally known 
as Komoxen, the Indian name for the 
locality; probably derived from “ ko- 
moke,” a spring. A genuine secret 
closet (which once concealed a young 
bride, fleeing from an angry father dis- 
pleased at her marriage) remained within 
its massive walls until some alterations 
unfortunately destroyed it, about thirty 
years ago. 

A short distance beyond Komoxton, 
“Manor Place” leads to the site of the 
manor-house proper, torn down at about 
the same date. On the way we pass 
other old-fashioned residences. ‘The 
wing of one bears the marks of great 
antiquity. The whole vicinity is known 
as Foxhall, the name of the manor. It 
has been a question whether this was not 
a corruption of Vauxhall; but this must 
remain unsolved in the mists of the past. 

Our sketch would indeed be incom- 
plete should it fail to introduce the 
reader to some of the families who still 
form the very fibre of “old Kingston.” 

To one long familiar with the old resi- 
dents it is easy to recall many an anti- 
quated form no longer visible. We see 
once more the old surtout, with its many 
little capes. Old ladies pass before us 
arrayed in shoulder-shawls, trim short- 
waisted gowns, just long enough to cover 
the ankle, neat “ buskins,’” and with 
“fronts ’’ of dark, unnatural hue covering 
their soft gray locks. Some of these 
shadowy presences seem to say, in the 
odd vocabulary scarcely yet discarded : 
“ Come into the room” (2. ¢., the parlor, 
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or best room) ; “Take off, and sit by” ; 
or, by way of consolation for some acci- 
dent, “It don’t make ”’ (a literal transla- 
tion of Maakt neit). 

Much that was distinctive is passing 
away. The Dutch accents so common 
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Kingston was the third place in impor- 
tance in the State, and when her heart 
beat with every early throb of our nation’s 
young life. Without are the youth of the 
nineteenth century. Strangers in these 
later days come, take root, and thrive. 
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FROM A PAINTING 


twenty years ago now rarely fall upon the 
ear. Many changes have come; many 
must still come. But as we are welcomed 
into the homesteads of earlier generations 
we find often, even in the simplest, a re- 
finement that has accumulated through 
centuries of reverent faith, kindly thought, 
and mutual sympathy; while in some 
there is added to this the culture given 
by literature, travel, and wide social in- 
tercourse. Yet there is also perceptible, 
even among those most in the outside 
world, a certain simplicity (an unworldli- 
ness we might call it) that gives an added 
grace to the genial warmth of welcome. 
And so we linger from day to day, or 
week to week, sharing the hospitable fare 
(olykoeks and crullers, it may be) spread 
upon fine old damask woven in the days 
of our great-grandparents, or sleeping in 
a canopied four-poster under its home- 
spun linen and flannel. 

And when the old letters, full of his- 
toric interest, are brought out, as we sit 
by the blazing fire on a winter evening, 
we seem to be ourselves of the past, be- 
longing to the remote days when old 
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The quaint old dame may spread out her 
skirts and add to her antique garb some 
of the present fashions; but she is still, 
and must remain for many a long day, a 
lady of the old school, both in appearance 
and in character. And in this is found 
her ineradicable charm. It is this that 
draws homeward her sons and daughters, 
when, “life’s long battle won,” they yearn 
for their familiar place kept unfailingly in 
her heart. It is this that adds so much 
to her natural beauty. It is a place of 
much comfort— very rarely of wealth; a 
home rather than an inn, whose inmates 
constantly come and go; and it is, of all 
the principal towns in the State, the one 
most indelibly marked by its past. Even 
Albany is yielding her original traits to 
the pressure of the times. But “ Festina 
lente,” which might fittingly have served 
as the motto of the earlier State capital, 
has kept Kingston intact until it has be- 
come the fashion of the day to value and 
venerate the tokens of antiquity. May 
she remember and obey the divine in- 
junction, “ Remove not the ancient land- 
marks which the fathers have set” ! 
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By George H. Martin. 


their theory of education, were in 
line with the foremost of the re- 
formers ; and this line was far in advance 
of the existing practice at the time of 
their expatriation. Universal opportunity 
for education was the utmost that even 
the charitable founders of the endowed 
schools aimed to secure by their gift. 
The Massachusetts Puritans went further, 
and decreed universal education; but 
when they came to provide the means 
for such education, they set up such 
schools as they had been familiar with. 
Bryce has said: ‘“ Everything which has 
power to win the obedience and respect 
of men must have its roots deep in the 
past.” As the student of our political 
institutions is struck by the fact that their 
founders broke with the past so little, 
the student of our educational history 
observes the same fact, and finds that the 
early schools of New England are studied 
best in Old England. When the law- 
makers of 1647 spoke of grammar schools, 
they meant such schools as they had 
already started, and these were such as 
they had been educated in at home. 
Winthrop came from Groton, in Suf- 
folk. At Bury St. Edmunds, close by, 
was a free grammar school founded by 
Edward in 1553; at Eye, in the same 
county, was one founded before 1556; 
while at Sudbury there was another, 
founded by one William Wood, a year 
before Columbus discovered America. 
John Cotton came from Old _ Boston. 
There was a free grammar school, and 
Cotton, a few years before, had been one 
of a committee to select an usher for it. 
Endicott, of Salem, came from Dor- 
chester. There was a school founded in 
1579: “A free school with a learned 
master, for children of all degrees.” 
Dudley, of Roxbury, came from North- 
ampton. There was a school founded 
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in 1541, to teach boys who desired to 
learn, freely. Hooker, of Cambridge, 
who led his flock through the wilderness 
to the Connecticut, came from Chelms- 
ford, in Essex. ‘There, too, was one of 
the good Edward’s free grammar schools, 
founded in 1551. At Halstead and 
Colchester, too, in the same county, were 
similar schools. From the neighborhood 
of these came most of the early settlers 
of Cambridge. 

In view of these facts it is amusing to 
read in Mr. Douglas Campbell’s book on 
the Puritans, that in the absence of any 
schools the Massachusetts Puritans must 
have educated themselves and their chil- 
dren. 

The statement is frequently made that 
Massachusetts, by its law of 1647, estab- 
lished a system of free public schools, 
the first in the world. However gratify- 
ing such statements might be to our local 
pride, and our pride of ancestry, candor 
compels us to declare that it is not true. 
Our fathers did establish a system of 
schools; they were public schools, and 
many of them were free schools; but, 
paradoxical as it may seem, there was at 
first no system of free public schools. 

Schools had been begun in nearly all 
the towns before 1647, and after that 
date new schools were added as the 
necessity arose. With perhaps a single 
exception, these were all public schools 
—the people’s schools. ‘The initiative 
was taken by the people as citizens — 
taken in town meeting, and recorded in 
the town records. 

The town voted to have the school ; the 
town determined the grade of the school ; 
the town chose the master and fixed his 
compensation ; the town, through its offi- 
cers, inducted him into office and arranged 
all the details of the school econony. 

This was all done as a matter of con- 
venience, not of right; not at all with 
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any conscious reference to any theory of 
local autonomy. It is important to dwell 
upon this point. 
exaggerated notion of the rights of towns, 
especially in regard to schools. In Mas- 
sachusetts, towns have no rights, and never 
had any, save such as have been conferred 
by statutes. 

De Tocqueville, in his study of Amer- 
ican democracy, was deceived by appear- 
ances into seeing an analogy between the 
Federal Union and the individual States. 
He assumed that the State is an aggrega- 
tion of units — the towns being the units, 
as the Federation is an aggregation of 
States. This is not true, legally or 
chronologically. The towns were not 
first settled, then grouped into the State. 
The State was first, as a legal entity. 
The territory was the territory of the 
State, and the supreme authority was in 
the State. Instead of the towns being 
the source of power, and delegating 
power to the State, as the State has done 
to the United States, the towns are but 
creations of the State, and under its 
sanction “live and move and have their 
being.” The State, or the General Court 
which was the State, deemed the towns 
most suitable agents to carry out its policy 
of universal education. ‘The towns were 
required to provide schools, as they were 
required to provide churches, and to keep 
watch and ward against the Indians. 

While the schools were thus public 
schools, their peculiarly English character 
is most strongly marked in the manner in 
which they were supported. We notice 
the absence of uniformity, and we are 
impressed by the fact that at first direct 
taxation for their support was the least 
prominent feature. Of seven grammar 
schools established before 1647, no two 
were supported in just the same way. In 
Boston there was first a subscription by 
the wealthy citizens, Sir Henry Vane and 
Governor Winthrop heading the paper ; 
then there was the income from leased 
town lands; then incomes from funds 
left by will to the school; and lastly, 
when there was not enough from all 
these sources to make up the master’s 
salary of fifty pounds, a town rate was 
levied for the balance. There is no- 
where any reference to tuition fees. 


There has grown up an | 


Of Cambridge, we read in “ New Eng- 
land’s First Fruits,” “ And by the side of 
the college a fair grammar school for the 
training up of young scholars and fitting 
them for academical learning that still as 
they are judged ripe they may be received 
into the college.” ‘This school seems to 
have been supported wholly by tuition 
fees. In its earliest years the only 
public grant is an appropriation by the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies, 
to pay for the instruction of some Indian 
youths. But in 1648, the school being 
small and the master’s income conse- 
quently scanty, the town sold some land 
for his benefit ; and six years later levied 
a rate to help him out. 

In Charlestown three sources of in- 
come are apparent, —the rent of some 
islands, the income from the Mystic weir, 
and a rate. 

In Dorchester there was the income 
from leased lands on Thomson’s Island, 
which the General Court had given to the 
town, and there were bequests by gener- 
ous people. There is nothing at first to 
indicate either tuition fees or a town rate. 
It was purely an endowed school, but en- 
dowed by the people themselves. 

In Salem parents subscribed, as they 
were able and felt disposed, and the town 
by rate provided for the children of the 
poor. 

In Ipswich the grammar school was 
supported by income from rents, lands, 
annuities, and tuition fees to make up the 
needed amount. The town has still 
some school income from these ancient 
leases. 

In Roxbury the grammar school was 
never public; the wealthier inhabitants 
founding the school, binding their estates 
for its perpetual support, only their own 
children receiving the benefit of the school 
freely. 

In all these cases the town rate, the 
general tax, was used only to supplement 
the other sources of income; to eke out 
otherwise too scanty resources. There 
seems to have been no objection to the 
rate, but the people naturally followed the 
customs with which they had been famil- 
iar at home. School lands, school funds, 
and school fees were traditional ideas, so 
they started in the old way and in many 
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cases continued in that way for more than 
a century. 

Dedham early in its history — in 1644 
—set up a free school, and built a house 
for it, and supported it by a general tax. 
It furnished elementary instruction in 
English, writing, and the art of arithmetic. 
The tax was levied semi-annually, and the 
master’s pay was two thirds in wheat and 
the other third in corn. In extreme 
weather the master was permitted to keep 
the school in his own house, and in the 
heat of summer he might use the meet- 
ing-house, on condition that he left it 
clean and mended all the windows that 
his boys broke. 

But the conditions in New England 
tended to make the school everywhere, 
sooner or later, wholly free and supported 
by tax. Common lands, available as 
sources of town income, were gradually 
sold. Population increased more rapidly 
than the income from testamentary prop- 
erties, so that the needs of the schools, 
in most instances, outran their fixed rev- 
enues. Private benevolence lacked in- 
centive when law made schools compul- 
sory, and a town rate could be depended 
upon to provide means for their support. 
Tuition fees from the rich, and free tuition 
for the poor, made class distinctions too 
prominent in a new society, wherein 
Church and State all were equal. Support 
by town rate was simpler, easier, and more 
uniform than by any other method. 

All these causes, peculiar to the colonial 
conditions, tended to change the English 
schools to American schools as we know 
them to-day. The change came more 
rapidly in some cases than in others. 
Each locality worked out its own problem 
in its own way, until all at last reached 
the same result under the law, which made 
support by town rate permissible, but not 
compulsory. When this result had been 
reached— about the middle of the second 
century — Massachusetts stood alone in 
the world. Excepting New Hampshire, 
which was so closely identified with Mas- 
sachusetts as to be thought of with it, no 
other State in the Union had a free school 
system. Connecticut had public schools, 
but they were not free till later. New 
York had no public school system and 
had no free school system for a century. 
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The European systems furnished free 
schooling only to the poor. 

It is significant that in many of the 
towns the grammar school was the first 
to be established. Until recently it had 
been supposed that corporate provision 
for elementary education was the ex- 
ception, but as the early records are 
studied more carefully it becomes evident 
that such education was general. Some- 
times English was taught in grammar 
schools. This seems to have been so 
at first in Boston, an usher being ap- 
pointed for the purpose, after the English 
fashion. In Ipswich an English school 
was coeval with the grammar schools; 
this was chiefly for older children. In 
Charlestown, Watertown, and Dedham, 
we know that elementary instruction was 
furnished from the beginning. 

In a contract with a teacher for the 
Roxbury grammar school, the master 
covenants “to use his best skill and en- 
deavour, both by precept and example, 
to instruct in all scholastical, moral, and 
theological discipline the children of the 
proprietors of the school— all A-B-C- 
darians excepted.” 

It seems to have been generally under- 
stood that children would be taught to 
read before attending the grammar 
schools. Very early there appeared that 
other English institution so familiar, so 
closely associated with memories of child- 
hood, —the dame school; and _ before 
many years this was made a part of the 
public school system. 

It will be interesting now to follow a 
child, in one of the larger towns, during the 
first century of colonial existence, through 
his pupilage. At four or five years of 
age, clinging to the fingers of some older 
brother or sister, he toddles away from his 
own dooryard to the humble cottage where 
the road to learning was supposed to 
begin. Itwassuch as Crabbe described :— 


“ Where a deaf, poor, patient widow sits 
And awes some thirty infants as she knits; 
Infants of humble busy wives who pay 
Some trifling price for freedom through the day. 
At this good matron’s hut the children meet, 
Who thus becomes the mother of the street. 
Her room is small, they cannot widely stray, 
Her threshold high, they cannot run away. 
With band of yarn she keeps offenders in, 
And to her gown the sturdiest rogues can pin.” 
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Suspended by a string from the wall is 
the single object which was in embryo all 
that our Massachusetts statutes now des- 
ignate by the phrase “text-books and 
supplies.” It was the hornbook, an Eng- 
lish classic when Shakespeare wrote. In 
“Tove’s Labor Lost,’ the schoolmas- 
ter, Holofernes, is proved to be “let- 
tered’ because he teaches the boys the 
hornbook. ‘This first round in learning’s 
ladder consisted of a card set in a frame, 
having printed on it the Roman alphabet, 
capitals and small letters; below, the 
vowels, large and small; then the familiar 
Ab, Eb, Ib, etc.; following these the 
benediction: “The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all evermore. Amen.” ‘Then came 
the Lord’s Prayer, and sometimes, at the 
bottom, the Roman numerals. The whole 
was covered with a thin, translucent sheet 
of horn, to preserve it. So Shenstone 
describes it : — 

“Their books of stature small they take in hand, 


Which with pellucid horn secured are, 
To save from fingers wet the letters fair.” 


Prior describes a more pleasing form 
of the same instrument : — 
“To master John the English maid 
A hornbook gives of gingerbread; 


And that the child may learn the better, 
As he can name he eats the letter.” 


The good dame, as she knits or sews 
or spins, listens to each child in turn as 
he calls the letters in their order. She 
entertains him with stories from the Bible, 
and strives with moral precepts to bring 
him up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. The older children have 
brought from home their primers, in the 
earliest days made in England, but after 
1660 for nearly two hundred years printed 
nearly everywhere in New England,— the 
famous New England Primer. ‘The first 
edition was plain, but soon and always 
afterward illustrated with cuts. 

This littlhe book was a perfect vade 
mecum of what the Roxbury trustees 
called ‘scholastical, theological, and 
moral discipline.” Beginning with the 
alphabet, large and small, the vowels and 
consonants and combinations of these, 
there followed lists of words for spelling : 


first of two syllables, then of three, then of 
four, then of five ; ending with adomina- 
tion, justification, etc. Then followed 
some moral injunctions: “ Pray to God,” 
“Hate lies”; then some Bible questions 
and answers, “ Who was the first man?” 
then selections from the Proverbs, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, “A wise son,” 
etc. ; then the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, Watt’s Cradle Hymn; then mis- 
cellaneous hymns, “ Now I lay me,” etc. 
Proper names of men and women, for 
spelling, followed; then Agur’s prayer, 
“‘Give me neither poverty nor riches” ; 
last, the Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
so called. I remember when, a child, I 
was compelled to learn it, I wondered 
what a longer one could be like. 

The poetical selections varied in differ- 
ent editions; so did the pictures: the 
frontispiece in some was a child repeat- 
ing his evening prayer at his mother’s 
knee ; in others, several children stand- 
ing before the mother, while still another 
represents a school,— a dame school. A 
primer printed in 1777 has a portrait of 
John Hancock, president of the American 
Congress. All have a series of cuts illus- 
trating prominent Bible scenes, each with 
a couplet condensing the narrative, as,— 


“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.” 


A picture of John Rogers at the stake 
was another cheerful feature, with the 
nine small children and one at the breast ; 
and some editions had a long metrical 
posthumous address to his children. The 
whole was called “ An Easy and Pleasant 
Guide to the Art of Reading,” a title, by 
the way, which has been applied to every 
primer published since. 

The primer mastered, by dint of much 
persuasion, and at the cost of many tears, 
the boys are now too large to be longer 
restrained by bands of yarn or to be 
pinned to the good matron’s apron. 
They are seven or eight years old, and 
the Latin school opens its doors to them, 
but not to the girls. Their education 
is finished if they can read the primer 
through. ‘The boys bring to the mas- 
ter’s school a Psalter and a Bible: they 
will need no other English books; they 
will read these every day till they go to 
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college. ‘They will cipher, too, a little. 
The master will dictate a problem, and 
the boys will work on it till they dig it 
out. But this work is only incidental: 
this is a grammar school, and Latin 
grammar is the be-all and the end-all. 

Master Cheever, of New Haven, has 
made a little book; “‘ A Short Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue.” It is known as 
“Cheever’s Accidence,* and the New 
England people — always favoring home 
productions, and always furnishing a 
home market for the best— printed eigh- 
teen editions of this before the Revolu- 
tion. 

We are to fancy our Latin School boys, 
in the earlier days, in the master’s house, 
working their way through ‘“Cheever’s 
Accidence,” then plunging into the 
dreary wilderness of “ Lilly’s Grammar,” 
with its twenty-five kinds of nouns, its 
seven genders, its fifteen solid pages of 
rules for gender and the exceptions, its 
twenty-two solid pages of declensions of 
nouns; all of which must be committed 
to memory, not at the point of the bayo- 
net, but at the end of the ferule. Cotton 
Mather says: “ Persisting in the use of 
Lilly’s book will prolong the reign of the 
ferule.” 

For reading Latin the boys had first 
“The Colloquies of Corderius,’’ whose 
name had a sweet savor to the New Eng- 
land worthies, for Corderius had been 
Calvin’s tutor and a famous teacher in 
the schools of the reformers. They read 
fEsop, too. Then followed Eutropius, 
his short history of Rome. Soon they 
began the making of Latin, using exer- 
cise books; then, in turn, Cesar, Ovid, 
Virgil, and Cicero; for Greek, the gram- 
mar and the ‘Testament, and some 
Homer. All this was to fit them for the 
University, as the law required. 

The University fixed its requirements 
for admission as follows: “Whoever 
shall be able to read Tully, or any other 
such-like classical author at sight, and 
correctly, and without assistance to speak 
and write Latin both in prose and verse, 
and to inflect exactly the paradigms of 
Greek nouns and verbs, has a right to 
expect to be admitted into the college, 
and no one may claim admission without 
these qualifications.” So much classical 





knowledge every town of a hundred fami- 
lies was to provide, and by a law of 1683 
a town of five hundred families must have 
two such schools and two writing schools. 

It was a long and dreary road, — seven 
or eight hours a day, with scanty recesses, 
few holidays, and no vacations; only 
benches without backs for the lower 
classes. It was a long, steady, persistent 
pull up hill. It meant dogged industry, 
persistent application, resignation to the 
inevitable. A child who had begun with 
learning in his primer the definition of 
“ Effectual Calling,” and had followed 
this by committing Lilly’s Grammar, had 
acquired no rose-colored views of life, 
had learned to spell “ work ”’ with a capi- 
tal W, and to print it in italics. If the 
boys, quickly succeeding eacn other, 
came into these New England homes 
“trailing clouds of glory,” surely “the 
shades of the prison-house’’ began early 
to close about them, and before they be- 
came men they must have perceived 
“the visions splendid die away, and fade 
into the light of common day.” 

One peculiarity of all these schools we 
may notice in passing. The boys were 
obliged to find fuel in winter: so much 
was required even in the schools called 
free, and it was declared by the authori- 
ties that if any parents neglected to send 
wood, their children should have no 
benefit of the fire, and if they sent log 
wood, the boys must cut it up. 

The teachers of the earlier schools 
were men,—and men of no ordinary 
capacity and experience. Some of them 
had been clergymen. All were scholars, 
and most of them had been educated at 
old Cambridge. As soon as the infant 
college at new Cambridge began to bear 
fruit, to the honor of the pious Harvard, 
its graduates found places in the schools 
as well as in the churches. 

Brother Philemon Pormort, who was 
first called to the Boston school, seems 
to have been an active participant in the 
theological discussions of the Anne Hutch- 
inson controversy, and followed her ad- 
herents to the infant settlements in 
New Hampshire. It required intellectual 
capacity of no mean order to handle 
one’s self in that tempest, and an associate 
of Mistress Hutchinson with her mystic 
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speculations, of Vane with his youthful 
fervor, and John Cotton with his subtle 
dialectic, must have been worthy to stand 
at the head of the long line of Massa- 
chusetts schoolmasters. His successor, 
Daniel Maude, had been a non-conform- 
ing preacher in England, and after a few 
years’ service in the Boston school, re- 
sumed his ministry at Dover. 

Pre-eminent among all the teachers 
of the early schools, pre-eminent among 
the New England teachers of all times, 
stands Ezekiel Cheever, a ripe, con- 
summate flower of the Puritan epoch. 
Born in London while the Pilgrims were 
sojourning in Leyden, a blue-coat boy 
at Christ’s Hospital, he came to Boston 
in 1637; taught for more than thirty 
years, in New Haven, Ipswich, and 
Charlestown; then, in 1670, took the 
Boston Latin School, which he taught 
for thirty-eight years, until he died at 
his post at the age of ninety-four, after 
continuous service in the New England 
schools of seventy years. He was buried 
from his schoolhouse; was followed to 
the grave by the governor and all the 
dignitaries of Church and State; was 
eulogized in a sermon and elegy by his 
pupil, Cotton Mather, as no schoolmaster 
was ever eulogized before or since. 
“Ink is too vile a liquor,” said the great 
preacher in his elegy; “liquid gold 
should fill the pen by which such things 
are told.” That he was a good Latin 
scholar his little book proves; used for 
more than a century throughout the 
colonies. Mather says : — 


“ Were grammar quite extinct, yet at his brain 
The candle might have well been lit again.” 


There are indications that he was in 
sympathy with Ascham and Milton in 
their efforts to advance education. He 
was more patient with the slow boys, less 
severe and brutal with all boys, than 
schoolmasters of the age were wont to be. 
de never sunk the man and the Christian 
in the pedagogue. Full to the brim with 
Puritan theology,—he wrote a_ book 
called “The Scriptural Prophecies Ex- 
plained,” —he labored diligently to help 
his boys to become Christian men. “ He 
taught us Lilly, and he Gospel taught.” 
So, after training up a whole generation 


of Boston’s sons, he was gathered to his 
rest, full of years and full of honors. 
Making all allowance for Mather’s osten- 
tatious grandiloquence, we to-day in this 
city, whose character he did so much to 
mould, revere his memory as that of a 
wise, learned, pious, faithful schoolmaster. 
As Aristotle said of Plato, ‘He was one 
whom all good men ought to imitate as 
well as celebrate.” 

It would be too much to say that all 
the early masters were like Cheever; 
but they were all scholarly after the 
fashion of the times, and all deeply 
imbued with that religious spirit which 
characterized the Puritan epoch. Their 
whole training tended to this. Their 
college studies were the studies of a 
divinity school. ‘There was some mathe- 
matics,— arithmetic and geometry ; some 
natural science,— physics and astronomy. 
All the rest was along the line of the 
humanities. Grammar, and _ logic, and 
rhetoric ; politics and ethics; Chaldee, 
Hebrew, and Syriac; Biblical and cate- 
chetical divinity,—all this wealth of 
learning was at the service of the chil- 
dren. 

There is another feature of these 
schools which must be noticed. They 
were under the constant and vigilant 
supervision of the ministers. The minis- 
ter was a town officer, as the teacher was. 
He was employed for the religious in- 
struction of the people, and the children 
were a most important part of his charge ; 
so he visited the school regularly ; some- 
times he ‘uestioned the children on the 
sermon ot the preceding Sunday; he 
regularly examined them in the cate- 
chism, and in their knowledge of the 
Bible. Sometimes the children were re- 
quired to go to him for this purpose. 
The ministers regarded this relation not 
only as a duty but as a right. 

When, in 1710, the Boston people 
chose five men as inspectors to visit the 
Latin School with the ministers, although 
the ministers were to pray with the 
scholars and “entertain them with some 
instructions of piety specially adapted 
to their age and education,” Increase 
Mather was highly incensed at the in- 
novation, and after declaring that the 
ministers were the fittest persons in the 
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world to be the visitors of the schools, 
pettishly declared that he would not go 
with the lay inspectors, but would go 
when he pleased, and would go alone. 

So the children were perpetually en- 
veloped, at home and at school, week- 
days and Sundays, in an atmosphere 
saturated with religion, or with religious 
forms, and services, and ideas, and lan- 
guage. When a neighbor ora kinsman 
dies, Judge Sewall puts all the children 
—Samuel and Betty and Hannah — 
into the carriage, and drives away to the 
funeral, two or three hours long, that no 
opportunity be lost to impress upon them 
the solemn verities of life and death, and 
the grave and the hereafter. When, 
after patient search, he finds that the 
cause of the stoppage of the water-spout 
on the roof was the lodging in it of a 
ball, he sends for the minister and has a 
season of prayer with his boys, that their 
mischief or carelessness may be set in its 
proper light, and that the event may be 
sanctified to their spiritual good. Powers 
of darkness and of light were struggling 
for the possession of the soul of every 
child ; there was no time to lose. Every 
opportunity must be improved by parents, 
ministers, and teachers to pluck the 
children as brands from the burning. 
Hell with its physical torments, heaven 
with its no less selfish allurements, stood 
always in their sight with open doors; 
and the cries of the lost were mingled in 
their ears with the song of the redeemed 
and the music of harpers harping with 
their harps. ~ 

If it sometimes happened that the 
very attempt to make the child religious 
defeated itself; that the imagination, 
strained to too high a flight, lost its power 
to fill with meaning the formulas of doc- 
trine ; that familiarity with the solemn and 
awful deadened the sensibilities to spirit- 
ual influences, so that character and con- 
duct remained unchanged in spite of the 
religiosity of the age, it was only what 
might have been expected. I remember 
visiting a high school and being shocked 
by the general irreverence and disorder 
during the opening exercises of devotion. 
To my surprise the first class exercise 
which followed was one on Christian Evi- 
dences. When once a committee was 
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appointed to see if the instruction at 
Harvard remained true to its earliest 
motto, For Christ and the Church, they 
reported that the Greek Catechism was 
recited regularly by the freshmen, and 
that Wollebius’s System of Divinity was 
diligently pursued by the other classes, 
while on Saturday evening, in presence 
of the president, the students repeated 
the sermon of the foregoing Sabbath. 
“Yet the committee are compelled to 
lament the continued prevalence of sev- 
eral immoralities, particularly stealing, 
lying, swearing, idleness, picking of locks, 
and too frequent use of strong drink.” 
From all which we learn a lesson for our 
own times: that an education directed 
by the clergy, environed by ecclesiastical 
sanctions, breathing the atmosphere of 
ecclesiastical rites, and making instruc- 
tion in ecclesiastical -dogma imperative, 
is not necessarily a religious education, 
and holds no necessary relation to the 
development of Christian character. 

In the smaller towns, which were not 
required to maintain a school, or at most 
only the English school, the opportunities 
for education were less favorable. In 
some of them no town school was kept 
during the earlier years of settlement, the 
parents instructing the children at home 
or employing some man or woman who 
was willing fora few pence a week to 
start the children in the primer and the 
Psalter. There is a tradition in one 
town that the children learned to write 
on white birch bark, and were taught in 
rotation a week each by all the men who 
could read. Often the minister added 
to his other duties the work of teaching, 
especially the teaching of Latin in the 
towns which had no grammar school. 
This seems to have been universally the 
case in the Plymouth Colony. The Old 
Colony, less populous and less wealthy 
than the Bay, made no public provision 
for schools for fifty years after its settle- 
ment, though schools of some sort were 
early in existence. In 1663 the General 
Court proposed unto the several towns of 
its jurisdiction, as a thing they ought to 
take into their serious consideration, that 
some course may be taken that in every 
town there may be a schoolmaster set 
up to train up children to reading and 
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writing ; but the towns seem to have taken 
little notice of the suggestion. In 1670 
the profits from the Cape Cod fisheries were 
set apart for a free school, and a grammar 
school was soon after established at Plym- 
outh. Seven years later, thirty years 
after the Massachusetts law, the court 
authorized towns of fifty families, which 
chose to have a grammar school, to sup- 
port it partly by rate, and required towns 
of seventy families which had no such 
school to pay a fixed sum to the nearest 
town which had one. By the same act 
the profits of the fisheries were divided 
among the towns supporting such schools. 
The threefold method of support is here 
fixed by law: fixed revenues, tuition fees, 
and a town rate. From this time onward 
the educational history of the two colonies 
is one. 

As we enter upon the eighteenth cen- 
tury, after seventy years of colonial 
history, we feel that the atmosphere has 
changed. There is less enthusiasm for 
learning than the first settlers had. 
There is a. manifest decline in school 
spirit. This is apparent in both the legis- 
lation and in the records of the county 
courts. In the re-enactment of the co- 
lonial laws, which took place soon after 
the reorganization of the government 
under the Province Charter, the penalty 
upon the towns for neglecting to provide 
a schoolmaster was fixed at £10. In 
1701, after declaring that “the observ- 
ance of the school law was shamefully 
neglected by divers towns, and the pen- 
alty thereof not required, tending greatly 
to the nourishment of ignorance and 
irreligion, whereof grievous complaint is 
made,”’ the General Court increased the 
penalty to £20. It would seem that not 
infrequently the towns, to evade the law, 
had appointed the minister to be the 
schoolmaster. To meet this, it was 
enacted that no minister of any town 
should be considered the schoolmaster 
within the intent of the law. At the 
same time all justices of the peace and 
all grand juries in the counties were 
enjoined to special vigilance in the exe- 
cution of the law. Following this enact- 
ment, at almost every session of the court 
some town is “ presented” by the grand 
jury for neglecting to maintain the schools 


a 


required by law. This is especially true 
regarding the grammar school, which 
came to be considered an unnecessary 
burden by towns which had just reached 
the number of families which made the 
support compulsory. Various excuses 
were offered for the neglect ; sometimes 
poverty, sometimes inability to secure 
teachers, while organized efforts were 
not wanting to secure a repeal of the 
law. Some towns persistently refused 
to support the grammar school, pre- 
ferring to pay the penalty as cheaper. 
To meet these cases the penalty was 
heavily increased a few years later. 

To one familiar with the early history 
of our State, this decadence of the primi- 
tive ardor does not seem strange. It 
would seem more strange had the high 
level been maintained ; for during these 
seventy years the little bark of State had 
been tossed on troubled waters. The 
educational history of Massachusetts is 
projected on a sombre background. 

Scarcely had the colonists become set- 
tled in their new homes along the bay, 
before dissensions among themselves 
brought the whole enterprise into hazard, 
—dissensions so sharp, differences of 
opinion so radical, as to reach down to 
the bed rock both of their civil and ec- 
clesiastical foundations. The agitation 
of these controversies had scarce sub- 
sided when new clouds appeared along 
their English horizon. ‘The banished 
dissenters carried back to England exag- 
gerated stories of Massachusetts intol- 
erance and independence. ‘The rival 
claimants to the territory they occupied 
pressed their suit, and they would have 
lost their charter, and with it all possi- 
bility of building the structure they had 
planned, had not Charles been more 
concerned to save his crown than to 
crush the colony. 

Thus the second decade went by. 
The rule of the Parliament promised a 
period of peace, but a new trouble arose, 
and the third decade found the people 
stirred over the Quaker invasion. Hardly 
were these sad days over when the Res- 
toration brought new political dangers, 
and for the next thirty years the leaders 
in the State were taxing their ingenuity 
to the utmost to avert the blow which 
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fell at last when their cherished charter 
was annulled, and they were left to the 
tryanny of Andros and his myrmidons. 

During this same period heavier calam- 
ities had fallen upon them, in the terrible 
struggle known as King Philip’s War. 
Four years of anxious solicitude were 
followed by fourteen months of continu- 
ous and unmitigated horror. As the 
messengers came in quick succession to 
the patriarch Job, each telling of a new 
calamity, until he was stripped and deso- 
late, so from north, east, south, and west, 
every day, sometimes almost every hour, 
brought news of villages burned and their 
inhabitants massacred, or of the troops 
sent to their rescue ambushed and 
butchered. From one end of the colony 
to the other, the people in their dreams 
heard the war-whoop of the savages, 
the crackling of flames, and saw the 
tomahawk and the scalping knife doing 
their bloody work. Happy were they if 
they were not wakened to the reality. 
When all was over, more than half a 
million dollars had been spent; thirteen 
towns had been destroyed ; six hundred 
buildings burned, and six hundred men, 
the flower of the colony, had been killed. 
Some towns were so impoverished that 
their share of the colony tax was remitted. 

Only six years later, and the gloom of 
the witchcraft delusion settled like a pall 
over the province; and swift upon the 
heels of this calamity came the war with 
the French, with Sir William Phipps’s 
disastrous expedition against Quebec 
and the new Indian atrocities upon the 
frontier settlements on the north and 
east. 

Such is the record of these first seventy 
years, and in them all not one without 
some danger or some menace of danger. 
When some one was asked what he did 
during the French Revolution, he replied, 
“T lived.” It was much that the schools 
of Massachusetts lived through the trying 
vicissitudes of this first period. 

With the close of Queen Anne’s War 
the province entered upon a new epoch, 
which brought with it changes in the 
school system, whose influence we have 
not yet outlived. In the early days the 
fear of Indian invasion had served to 
hold the settlers somewhat closely to- 
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gether ; indeed, in a part of the towns, as 
in Dedham, the people were forbidden to 
build beyond a fixed distance of one or 
two miles from the meeting-house. But 
now that this danger seemed to be over, 
the people begin to push out into the 
wilderness. Outlying portions of the 
older towns were occupied, and new 
settlements made so rapidly that between 
1700 and 1760 one hundred and twenty- 
three towns were incorporated ; while dur- 
ing the next ten years, forty-five more, 
chiefly west of the Connecticut, were 
incorporated. Many of these new towns 
had no nucleus of population, no village 
centre, the farming settlers scattering 
themselves widely. In others there were 
several nuclei, larger or smaller, the peo- 
ple grouping themselves in isolated ham- 
lets, where a fertile spot in the midst of 
rocks and swamps, a mill privilege, or a 
fish weir tempted them to settle. Some- 
times family ties led a father and son, 
or brothers to locate near each other. 
Sometimes mere social instinct, the de- 
sire for neighbors, brought several families 
into propinquity. 

In all these towns, new and old, the 
school problem presented itself under 
new conditions in this second century, 
and the people solved it in their usual 
hand-to-mouth way, with no calculating 
of consequences. All the children were 
to be taught to read, and every town was 
to have a school. It is probable that 
there was less capacity for home instruc- 
tion than there had been a_ hundred 
years before. Of the women whose 
names appear in the recorded deeds of 
the early part of the eighteenth century, 
either as grantors of property or as relin- 
quishing dower, less than forty per cent 
sign their names; all the others make 
their mark. 

So we begin to read in the records of 
“moving schools.’ Whether the moun- 
tain went to Mohammed, or Mohammed 
to the mountain, depends on which was 
the mountain and which was Mohammed. 
The children went no longer to the 
schools ; the school went to the children. 
At first the towns voted that the school, 
which had been kept through the year in 
one place, be kept for a part of the year 
in each of several places; sometimes the 
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period was equal in each place, some- 
times very unequal. Thus, in Scituate, 
the school was to be kept one third at 
each end and one third in the middle. 
So at Amesbury, four months in each of 
three places. In Yarmouth the school 
time for five places varied from four weeks 
to four months. In some of the towns 
schooling was still more scanty, as in 
Sutton, where a school to teach the 
children to read and write English was 
ordered, to be kept at the discretion of 
the selectmen in four places, one month 
in each. 

Not only was the English school thus 
put on wheels, but in many places the 
grammar school as well. In Gloucester 
the grammar-school instruction for three 
years was divided among seven localities 
in the proportion, nine, four and a half, 
three, one and a half, seven, five and a 
half, and five and a half months. One 
month and a half of the grammar school 
in three years—what a boon! But 
these far-away people paid their taxes 
and demanded their share of the bene- 
fits, though their share be ever so small. 
They would have justice, though the 
heavens fall. 

‘The child who began his Latin grammar 
and spent his six weeks on it, would have 
run some risk of forgetting his part be- 
fore the three years came round ; but we 
know that in some towns provision was 
made by which those who cared to do so 
might follow the school on its travels and, 
like the English drum-beat in Webster’s 
metaphor, “ keep company with the hours 
throughout the year.” 

In the earlier apportionment of the 
school’s time the terms “angles” and 
“ squadrons” are used for the divisions of 
the town. The expression “ to squadron 
out the schools” is not an uncommon one. 
Afterward these names were superseded 
by the word “ districts.’’ When this division 
of the school time was made, and in many 
towns for a long period, there were no 
schoolhouses in the squadrons. But after 
a time it was made a condition of having 
a school at all that the squadron should 
build a schoolhouse. ‘This tended to fix 
the limits of the districts. 

But another step was taken by which 
the disintegrating process was hastened 


and confirmed. The moving school was 
the town school, sent on its travels by a 
vote of the town, and with the limits of 
its stay in each locality fixed by the same 
vote. Usually the same teacher taught 
throughout the year,—a veritable “ peri- 
patetic philosopher.” But about the mid- 
dle of the century or a little later some 
of the towns were divided into districts, 
and each district was allowed to draw its 
share of the school money and spend it 
as it liked. Thus the selection of the 
teacher, his pay, and the time when the 
school shall be kept, are taken out of the 
hands of the selectmen, and the school 
ceases to be a town school. Not only is 
the amount of schooling diminishing, but 
the quality is evidently deteriorating. ‘The 
moving school does not attract the best 
men. Special inducements are offered. 
Professed schoolmasters — notice the 
word — are by law exempted from militia 
duty; next they are exempted from 
watch, and then from taxes on polls, and 
sometimes from taxes on estate. On the 
other hand, fences are found necessary to 
keep out the unworthy. ‘The grammar 
master must be approved by the minister 
of the town and of the two next adjacent 
towns or two of them. He must be not 
only good, but conspicuously good. Here 
is the first compulsory certification of 
teachers known in our history. 

Another section of the same law marks 
a decided change in the conditions and 
also declares a principle of the highest 
importance. ‘The acts declare that keep- 
ers of schools must be of sober and good 
conversation, and must have the allowance 
and approbation of the selectmen under 
the penalty of forty shillings. The phrase 
“keepers of schools”’ is significant. Be- 
fore this we have read in the laws only of 
schoolmasters ; but the tendency to lift 
the burden of school support from the 
parents to the public had been working, 
and early in the eighteenth century we 
begin to find such entries in the town rec- 
ords as “ paid Widow Walker ten shillings 
for schooling small children” ; “ paid for 
boarding schooldame at three shillings 
per week”; “paid for a horse to carry 
the schooldame up and bring her down 
again.” That is, the towns had absorbed 
into their public system that primitive 
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institution, the dame school. This was not 
universal. Insome of the larger towns no 
public provision for the youngest children 
was made for another hundred years. 

The employment of women was made 
more general by the scattering of the 
population. -Ifit was difficult to find 
men willing to itinerate with the grammar 
schools, although they might be employed 
the year through, it was impossible to find 
men willing to teach the little neighbor- 
hood schools for a few weeks or months 
at a time. For these the schooldames 
were indispensable. Mendon voted to 
choose schooldames to teach school in 
the outskirts of the town. Westford voted 
to hire a schooldame the following six 
months to keep the school in six parts of 
the town. Far out on the frontier, in 
Northfield, where now those magnificent 
institutions honor the wisdom and the 
liberality of Dwight L. Moody, the first 
teacher was Mrs. Elizabeth Field, the 
wife of the smith. She had a class of young 
children twenty-two weeks in the warm 
season, at fourpence per week. While 
teaching she made shirts for the Indians 
at eightpence each, breeches for her 
husband’s brother at a shilling and _ six- 
pence per pair, and cared for her four 
young children. 

Now that primary education is becom- 
ing a public matter, it attracts the attention 
of the Legislature, and the State recognizes 
its duty and declares its right. It affirms 
its purpose to protect the stream at its 
source. Not only must the masters be 
approved, but all keepers of schools,— 
not only keepers of schools supported by 
the public money, but keepers of private 
schools as well. So we find frequent 
entries in the records that certain women 
are allowed and approved by the select- 
men to keep schools for young children. 
This early declaration seems to have been 
strangely overlooked in recent discussions. 
If, for the protection of the children and 
the good of the State, tlte teachers in the 
public schools must be known to be per- 
sons of good moral character and compe- 
tent to instruct, why not the teachers of 
the private schools for the same reason? 
If public policy requires that the State 
must know what kind of persons peddle 
tinware and keep junk shops and exhibit 
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wild animals in a tent, why should it 
allow anybody to open a school who can 
entice parents to send their children to 
it, and make no provision by which the 
public can even know that such a school 
exists? It has been argued that State 
inspection of private schools would lead 
to a demand for State support ; but State 
approbation and oversight of private 
schools no more implies State support than 
licensing a circus justifies a claim for a 
subsidy. 

All these processes which we have 
been observing went on with varying 
steps, under varying conditions, as the 
towns multiplied: new towns, imitat- 
ing the old, settled masters in the 
larger communities, itinerant ones in the 
more sparsely settled, schooldames, some- 
times at public expense, sometimes at 
private, short schools in the outskirts, 
longer ones in the village, until the 
gathering storm of the Revolutionary 
period absorbed all attention. The pub- 
lic thought was held to political questions 
until the long struggle was over, indepen- 
dence secured, the province changed to 
a commonwealth, the Union established 
under a Constitution, and the national era 
begun. In the State Constitution itself 
the framers recognized the existing sys- 
tem in all its parts, and reannounced the 
principles declared by the fathers :— 

“Wisdom and knowledge as well as 
virtue diffused generally among the body 
of the people, being necessary for the 
preservation of their rights and liberties, 
and as these depend upon spreading the 
opportunities and advantages of educa- 
tion in the various parts of the country, 
and among the different orders of the 
people, it shall be the duty of legislatures 
and magistrates in all future periods of 
this commonwealth to cherish the in- 
terest of literature and the sciences, and 
all seminaries of them, especially the 
University of Cambridge, public schools 
and grammar schools in the towns.” 

No sooner had the pressure of war 
been removed, and the agitations of con- 
stitution making subsided, than the old 
subject of popular education came again 
to the front, and in 1789 a most elaborate 
school law was framed, crystallizing into 
statutes all the principles and practices 
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which had been slowly evolving during 
the hundred and fifty years. ‘The new 
law followed the old in graduating its 
requirements to the population of the 
towns. ‘Towns having fifty families must 
furnish each year six months’ schooling 
by a master; this might be in one school 
ormany. For the larger towns a longer 
aggregate time was prescribed. ‘These 
were English schools. Besides these, 
towns of two hundred families must sup- 
port a grammar schoolmaster. ‘The old 
school law had required instruction only 
in reading and writing ; the new law pre- 
scribed reading, writing, the English 
language, orthography, arithmetic, and 
decent behavior. Except by special 
direction of the selectmen, no youth may 
be sent to the grammar school unless 
they have learned elsewhere to read. 
The masters of all these schools must be 
graduates of some college or university, 
or they must produce a certificate of 
qualification from a learned minister of 
the town or neighborhood. And besides, 
they must produce a certificate of moral 
character from a minister or from a 
selectman of their own town. ‘The 
august General Court condescends to 
consider children in the most early 
stages of life, and ordains that the mas- 
ters or mistresses of schools for this pri- 
mary education must also be approved as 
persons of sober life and conversation, 
and qualified to teach. Towns are 
authorized to divide their territory, and 
fix the limits of school districts. For 
the first time provision is made by law 
for regular official supervision of the 
schools, either by the ministers and 
selectmen, or by committees specially 
chosen for the purpose. All the schools 
must be visited as often as once in six 
months, and the diligence and proficiency 
of the scholars determined. Neither the 
teachers nor the pupils could complain of 
the curious proviso that reasonable notice 
should be given of the time of the visita- 
tion. 

Comparing the new law with the old, 
we see that the standard is that of a 
degenerate age. Whereas in the early 
colonial days there was a permanent 
English school in every town of fifty 
families, now only six months’ schooling 


is demanded, and this may be subdivided 
indefinitely. Whereas each town of a 
hundred families must have supported 
a permanent grammar school, where boys 
could be fitted for the university, now 
all such towns below two hundred families 
need keep only the English school, and 
might fritter away the twelve months in 
driblets. 

Had the old law remained in force, 
every town in Bristol, Dukes, Nantucket, 
and Suffolk counties, nine of eleven in 
Barnstable, twenty of twenty-five in 
Berkshire, twenty of twenty-two in Essex, 
seventeen of twenty-three in Franklin, 
thirteen of sixteen in Hampden, eighteen 
of twenty-one in Hampshire, thirty-five 
of forty-one in Middlesex, seventeen of 
nnieteen in Norfolk, sixteen of seventeen 
in Plymouth, forty-four of forty-nine in 
Worcester, two hundred and thirty of 
two hundred and sixty-five in all must 
have supported the grammar schools. 
By the change of a single word, one 
hundred and twenty of these towns 
were exempted from obligations which 
some of them had borne for a hundred 
and fifty years. The free and open path 
to the university was closed to the boys 
of a hundred and twenty towns, and for 
many of them it has only recently been 
opened. 

Another significant fact about this law, 
as indeed of the earlier laws, is that all 
which seems new is only an embodiment 
of sentiments and practices which have 
already become popular. All the princi- 
pal towns had established schools before 
the law of 1647 made them compulsory. 
Towns had been forming districts for 
fifty or sixty years. They had been 
employing women to teach for a longer 
time. They had been providing free 
primary schools, and they had been 
choosing committees for school purposes, 
regularly or periodically, through all their 
history ; and they had been teaching all 
the branches now required. The new 
law only legalized existing practices. 
The school system had been developed 
by the people freely, and not under the 
stress of legal enactments. Here is the 
essence of government by the people, 
and no better illustration of it can be 
found in all our history, 
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However the dominant Calvinistic theol- 
ogy of Puritan Massachusetts may have 
theorized concerning “ fixed fate and fore- 
knowledge absolute,’’ practically it recog- 
nized in every village community a free 
moral agent, acting out its own volitions 
and drawing upon itself the consequences 
of its own freedom. Out of this grew the 
individuality so characteristic of Massa- 
chusetts towns: some open to new 
influences, looking always toward the 
east, ready to welcome the rising sun, 
generous in sentiment and in provision, 
always in the van of social progress ; 
others narrow, petty, parsimonious, burn- 
ing incense to the past rather than offer- 
ing sacrifices to the future, not because 
they reverenced the past so much, but 
because incense is cheaper than oxen 
and sheep, or libations of wine and oil. 

It is in these towns that popular gov- 
ernment is not an unmixed blessing. 
Here public opinion is proved to be not 
always the best judge of public interest, 
and public sentiment not always to tend 
to conserve or promote the public good. 
Where ignorance and selfishness dom- 
inate, institutions suffer, and thousands of 
children in Massachusetts have been 
defrauded of the best part of their in- 
heritance from the fathers by the narrow 
selfishness of the communities into which 
it was their misfortune to be born. 

While most of the provisions of the 
law of 1789 were but sanctions of exist- 
ing practices, and have been modified by 
subsequent legislation, the law contained 
one section wholly new in its letter, but 
focusing in itself all the traditions of the 
Reformation period, and gleaming still 
out of the dulness of the Public Statutes. 


“MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


“Sect. 15. It shall be the duty of the presi- 
dent, professors, and tutors of the University at 
Cambridge and of the several colleges, of all 
preceptors and teachers of academies, and of all 
other instructors of youth, to exert their best en- 





deavors to impress on the minds of children and 
youth committed to their care and instruction the 
principles of piety and justice and a sacred regard 
to truth; love of their country, humanity, and 
universal benevolence; sobriety, industry, and 
frugality; chastity, moderation, and temperance; 
and those other virtues which are the ornament 
of human society and the basis upon which a 
republican constitution is founded; and it shall 
be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to 
lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will 
admit, into a clear understanding of the tendency 
of the above-mentioned virtues to preserve and 
perfect a republican constitution and secure the 
blessings of liberty as well as to promote their 
future happiness, and also to point out to them 
the evil tendency of the opposite vices.” 

These men who had just fought through 
to a triumphant issue the battle for civil 
liberty and the right of self-government, 
who had enthroned the people, were not 
intoxicated by their success. They 
knew that a corrupt and wicked king 
might hold his power indefinitely, but not 
so a corrupt and wicked people. So they 
would build about their infant Republic 
bulwarks of personal integrity and virtue, 
that thus the public weal might be con- 
served. Entering upon the new era of 
national and State history, they set as a 
corner-stone of their educational system 
the declaration that what men are more 
than what they know or what they have, 
determines the perpetuity of nations. 
Here is the reply to all charges against 
the public schools, — that their influence 
does not make for righteousness. ‘There 
rests upon every instructor of youth an 
obligation as solemn as can be placed by 
human authority upon any person, to use 
his opportunity to make virtuous men 
and women ; whatever else he may do or 
leave undone, he cannot shift or evade 
this responsibility. In place of the cate- 
chisms and creeds of the earlier days, 
Massachusetts has put the example and 
precepts of the instructors of her youth 
as her chosen means of securing the 
blessings of liberty to succeeding genera- 
tions. 
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INDUSTRIAL FEATURES IN THE 
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By Helen M. Winslow. 


F the coming generation reaches 
manhood and womanhood with 
a higher respect for all labor 
that is honorable and worthy 
in its ends, if it proves to be 
more accurate and careful in 
its judgments and methods of 
thought, and if it shows a 
stricter moral sense and less 
slipshod habits than those of the last half- 
century, many may say that the change 
is to be attributed to better preaching, 
to the more liberal tendencies of religious 





schools. ‘Give me the nation’s schools,” 
said a famous general, “and I care not 
who trains her armies.” And Emerson 
says, “We must have a basis for our 
higher accomplishments in the work of 
our hands. 

Many of us can remember the time 
when the ability to learn the printed 
page, to commit to memory, was the 
great and almost sole standard of scholar- 
ship. ‘The child who could not readily 
do this was counted a stupid creature, 
with little promise for the future. Some 





A Sewing Class. 


thought, to the broader conditions of our 
modern life. But the one thing which 
above all others is affecting the rising 
generation is the improvement in our 
methods of education ; and in this I be- 
lieve nothing to be more important than 
the new industrial features in our public 
369 


of us, later in life, found ourselves face 
to face with the stubborn fact that the 
“dunce” of our school-days proved a far 
more successful man in the world than 
the brilliant prodigy of the class. 

The industrial features in our schools 
are answering the questions that rose 
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when first we realized that some of our 
ablest business men, our greatest generals, 
our captains of industry, were what we 
called “ poor scholars.” ‘They are prov- 
ing that the true education is one which 





At the Cutting Table. 


not only develops the memory and _ in- 
tellect, but which educates as well the 
hand, the eye, the faculty of observation ; 
which takes cognizance, in short, of every 
power of the child-mind, and develops, 
at the same time, a sound and healthful 
body. 

This is the cause and purpose of the 
sewing, the cooking, and the wood-work- 
ing, which have been added to the work 
of our public schools. That these fulfil 
their purpose in all cases, much less that 
they have reached the highest point of 
efficiency, the most ardent enthusiasts 
would not claim ; but that they are surely 
if slowly accomplishing the thing they 
have undertaken to do, that they are 
evolving a better system of education and 
sending out a brighter set of graduates 
from our schools, most of us, I think, who 
have been careful observers, do profoundly 
believe. 

After the period when our grandmoth- 
ers, in the schools, worked “ samplers,” 
covered with ornate alphabets, the digits 
in hardly recognizable shapes, and trees, 
animals, and supposably human figures, 
unlike any ever attempted by the Creator, 
sewing as a feature in the schools was dis- 
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carded, and instruction confined to text- 
books and to memory methods. 

Boston was the first to correct this 
mistake. As early as 1820 a primary 
teacher reported that in one quarter, by 
her class of twenty-six girls, 
there were made “thirty 
shirts, twelve pairs of sheets, 
six pairs of pillow-cases, 
twenty-six handkerchiefs, 
eight cravats, ten infants’ 
frocks, five coarse bags, four 
dozen towels, four pairs of 
socks, and three pairs of mit- 
tens.”” This, however, was 
but a single and spasmodic 
instance. Sewing was not 
generally practised in the 
schools. In May, 1835, the 
ladies of the Seamen’s Aid 
Society sent in a petition to 
the School Board praying 
that needlework might be 
taught to girls of the second 
and third classes in the gram- 
mar schools. Some time 
the next August the petition was acted 
upon, and permission granted to have 
sewing taught these girls by their regular 
teachers, one hour of every afternoon 
between April and November. An 
effort was made in 1839 to introduce 
sewing and knitting into the primary 
schools, but nothing official was done in 
regard to it. It was not until 1854 that 
public sentiment was roused to any de- 
gree on this question. In that year 3,947 
women of Boston presented a petition, 
asking for sewing as an established branch 
of study in all the grammar schools. In 
view of the present outlay for materials 
and special teachers, it is interesting to 
note that, while the School Board granted 
this monster petition, the sub-committee 
of each school was limited to the sum of 
twenty dollars a year for sewing materials, 
and the salaries of the teachers of sewing 
were placed at figures ranging from one 
hundred to three hundred dollars a year. 
Even this modest appropriation was 
looked upon by the conservatives as an 
injudicious and extravagant outlay, inas- 
much as sewing, they said, was not a 
proper adjunct to the schools. Some of 
the masters made strenuous objections 
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to having it put into their schools at 
all, and a large majority were indiffer- 
ent or unfavorable to the innovation ; 
so that the following year the district 
committees were given power to dis- 
continue the sewing classes at their 
discretion. 

Under these loose and incompetent 
provisions, it is no wonder that sewing 
schools languished, or that no practical re- 
sults followed. The art was not popular, 
and the masters, nearly to a man, opposed 
any further introduction of what seemed 
to them a foolish experiment. 

At this juncture an apostle rose and 
proved that sewing could be made a suc- 
ces>ful branch of his school. Mr. Robert 
Swan, the master of the Winthrop School, 
had seen the half-hearted way in which 
sewing was being taught, and was not 
himself at first heartily in favor of the 
sewing school. It was left for Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, who has always kept watch 
over Boston school children, and has 
come foward whenever time and money 
were needed for difficult and costly ex- 
periments in their interests, to rescue 
sewing from the unfortunate place it 
occupied in the schools. This was in 
1865. She saw Mr. Swan and talked 
with him. Catching her enthusiasm, he 





An Exhibition of Sewing at the Winthrop School 


agreed to furnish a class of girls to be 
instructed in advanced needlework, she 
offering to pay all expenses for materials 
and teachers. The School Board accepted 

















Robert Swan, Master of the Winthrop School, 


Mrs. Hemenway’s offer, and the experi- 
ment was faithfully made. A good dress- 
maker and a seamstress were sent to the 
Winthrop School once a week, and the 
girls took hold of the matter with a vigor 
and interest hitherto unknown. For the 
first time the teachers realized that a girl 
who was not bright at her lessons was not 
necessarily a dunce. “ Dull” 
girls often proved as capa- 
ble with the needle as the 
girls who stood at the head 
of the class; and when all 
graduated together, these 
girls were often much better 
equipped for the battle of 
life than those whose sole 
expertness was with their 
books. 

“T can tell you what thoroughly 
converted me,” said Mr. Swan, 
who is still the beloved master of 
the Winthrop School, and the 
oldest teacher in Boston. “It 
was the fact that my brightest 
scholars, months after they grad- 
uated, used to come to me with 
tears in their eyes, complaining 
that it was impossible to obtain 
situations as bookkeepers or cash- 
iers or clerks, and despising their classmates who, 
as soon as they graduated, had begun to earn a 
good living as dressmakers and seamstresses. It 
was when I saw girls who had come to me as 
the roughest girls on their streets, having taken 
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a thorough course in dressmaking in my school, 
go forth and not only support but elevate 
whole families by the practice of that art. 
Then I began to say to myself that any system 
of education that gives the girl false ideas of life 
and causes her to despise her parents and any 
honest calling, which trains only in books, 
neglecting the practical side of the child’s future, 
neglecting to develop the child’s many-sided 
mind in every possible way,—is a false system 
of education. Then I became converted.” 

After a trial of several years at the 
Winthrop School, the work was surren- 
dered to the city, and the School Board, 
realizing at last what might be done in 
this way, resolved to give the Winthrop 
School for girls a special place in respect 
to sewing; and in 1873 a teacher was 
appointed, who was to give her whole 
time to the work, extending the instruc- 
tion throughout the school, and teaching 
the most advanced clases to cut and fit 
their own dresses. Miss Isabel Cum- 
mings was put in charge, and was the 
first regular sewing teacher employed by 
the city, occupying a position which she 
still fills after twenty years of faithful 
service. ‘To-day one may visit the Win- 
throp School and see this teacher with a 
bright and interested class busily working 
with needless, taking stitches that would 
shame many an older woman ; and by and 
by Miss Cummings will show you a child’s 
dress, or a boy’s suit, marvellously made 
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very successfully carried on there. Other 
schools awoke to the importance of the 
subject, but after sewing was established 
in all the girls’ schools it went on rather 
languidly, until the general interest in 
industrial education drew attention to 
this particular branch. ‘To-day it would 
be difficult to find any master willing to 
remove sewing from his school. The 
following is the regulation which was 
finally adopted in 1876, after an act 
of the Legislature had been passed author- 
izing the teaching of sewing : — 

“SEC. 235. Instruction shall be given in sewing 
twice a week, for one hour at a time, to the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth classes of girls in the grammar 
schools, and such instruction may be extended 
into other classes by the board on the joint recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Sewing and the 
Division Committee of the school where such ex- 
tension is proposed,” etc., etc. 

As the good results of the sewing classes 
began to be appreciated, the public mind 
was better fitted for new developments 
in industrial training. It was in 1880 that 
the first experiments in cooking were in- 
troduced in connection with the public 
schools. ‘the Hon. Alpheus Hardy fur- 
nished the money necessary to defray the 
first expenses, and the lessons were given 
under the auspices of ladies connected 
with the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. Here again the Winthrop 





‘*In dresses made by themselves in school." 


“ by hand,” and tell you with a just pride 
that some girl of thirteen made it. 

Mr. Hardon, of the Shurtleff School, 
was the next master to take a decided 
stand in favor of the sewing classes, when 
a coraplete reform was instituted in his 
school, and sewing has ever since been 


School was called upon to stand as a test 
case. ‘Twelve of the best girls in that 
school were sent over to the kitchen of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
on Warrenton Street, on Saturday morn- 
ings, to take the first lesson. The result 
was most satisfactory ; and at the end of 
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the course of twelve lessons a dinner was 
given in the kitchen, each dish having 
been prepared by the girls, at their own 
homes, and brought in. Mr. Swan and 
the ladies interested partook of the din- 
ner, and were fully satisfied with regard 


was phenomenal. At the reopening of. 
the schools in the autumn, Mrs. Hemen- 
way was granted full permission to con- 
tinue the benefaction in connection with 
the public schools, and then was estab- 
lished “‘ Boston School Kitchen,’’ number 





A Cooking Class. 


to the importance of cooking as a branch 
of public-school instruction. 

In the spring of 1881, another class from 
the Winthrop School was taught in the 
same place. The next year the experi- 
ment was made of charging a small tuition 
fee, and the class did not succeed so well. 
In 1883 a public meeting was held in Tre- 
mont Temple, to increase the interest in 
the North Bennett Street Industrial School, 
— about whose excellent work at the 
North End a whole article might well be 
written, — and the daring plan was sug- 
gested, of establishing central kitchens for 
the public schools throughout the city. 

Again Mrs. Hemenway came to the front, 
in 1885, when she established the Vacation 
School in the Tennyson Street School- 
house. Into the arrangements of the 
kitchen everything that money could buy 
or ingenuity suggest was put; and again 
the Winthrop School girls were taken as 
pupils. The success of this experiment 


one, the first in the city, the first in 
the country, excepting only the North 
Bennett Street Kitchen, which was started 
about the same time, and supported by 
Miss Sarah B. Fay. Pupils were taught 
there from the Everett School, the Frank- 
lin, the Hyde, the Winthrop, and a few 
even from the Horace Mann School for 
Deaf-Mutes, in ten classes of fifteen each. 

This kitchen was supported by Mrs. 
Hemenway for three years. At first each 
scholar cooked, alone, every dish accord- 
ing to the programme, and by paying the 
cost of the materials was alloved to take 
home the product of her lesson. Skilled 
cookery was thus for the first time intro- 
duced into many a poor home, and a new 
order of living brought under the notice 
of manya family. ‘The children were re- 
quired to cook the same dishes at home, 
and report results. During six years, 1,600 
girls from this kitchen cooked at home 
152,621 dishes of good wholesome food. 








What more practical education could be 
taught these girls, and disseminated among 
the people through them? 
Public-spirited citizens in Jamaica 
Plain, believing in this new departure, con- 
tributed the means for a school kitchen of 
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services of Mr. James S. Murphy, who 
has long been a member of the School 
Board, and was chairman of the Manual 
Training Committee at the time of the in- 
ception and establishment of the idea; 
and of his successor, Mr. Samuel B. Capen, 

for several years past the chairman 











of the School Board, who has been 
keenly alive to the importance of in- 
dustrial training for the public-school 
boys and girls. Under the able cham- 
pionship of the latter, the cooking 
schools have become thoroughly or- 
ganized in almost every quarter of 
the city, and the schools for wood- 
working have come from feeble be- 
ginnings to be regular branches of 
every school. 

A course of thirty lessons in cook- 
ery is now a regular part of the cur- 
riculum in the second year, and 
there are fourteen central kitchens so 
located as to accommodate every 
school. 

If, as Professor James has said, 
a thorough understanding of domestic 
science and of the value of whole- 
some cooking is to do more towards 
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their own, and having established it ten- 
dered it to the public schools in that 
vicinity. ‘Theirs has always been one of 
the best schools in the city. Following 
this example, school kitchens were opened 
in Roxbury and South Boston, and later 
in Charlestown, Allston, and East Boston ; 
and finally, in 1888, the city assumed 
charge of all the schools, and the cooking 
schools became a regularly established 
part of the educational work of this city. 

Since the establishment of kitchen No. 
I, more than 1,800 pupils have taken the 
course of twenty lessons. Out of this 
number only six have been suspended 
for improper behavior. The same propor- 
tion exists at the other kitchens. The 
fact is cited as a hint regarding the hu- 
manizing and refining influence of this kind 
of teaching. 

Any account of the establishment of 
this instruction in cooking would be in- 
complete without mention of the valuable 





solving the vexed social problems 
of the age than all the treatises on 
political economy, the Boston public 
schools certainly seem to be on the 
right track. 

Just why all the experimenting in in- 
dustrial training, until it was settled that 
this had a distinct and permanent value, 
should have been done with classes of 
girls only, is not entirely clear. Be that 
as it may, it was not long before it was 
felt that if sewing and cooking classes 
were of both practical and moral benefit 
for girls, some equivalent training should 
be furnished the boys. 

It is now a little more than ten years 
since a private school was established in 
Boston which embodied ideas then con- 
sidered almost wild in the teaching of 
children. It was there that the belief 
was first expressed, that wood-working 
should follow clay modelling and paper- 
cutting, which had been employed as 
educational factors in the kindergarten. 
Already the disciples of Froebel had be- 
come persuaded that their master’s prin- 
ciples were not designed to be limited to 
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the kindergarten alone, but should pene- 
trate the primary school, and be carried 
through the whole scheme of education. 
The circumstances of this school — the 
Marlborough Street School, established 
and maintained by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw 
— made possible a trial of the real value 
of some system of wood-working. In 
1882, rooms were fitted up with tools and 
benches, and wood-working was tried 
with classes of children, sever, eight, and 
nine years of age. “Carpentry” they 
called it in the school curriculum ; but it 
was manual training, pure and simple. 
The kindergarten methods were kept in 
sight, and the experiment was a success, 
so far as keeping the children happy, con- 
tented, patient, and persevering, and im- 
proving them in accuracy. 

It is now about six years since a 
Swedish gentleman, Gustaf Larsson, 
came to Boston with the distinct 
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schools of carpentry, was ready to do 
all in her power to aid him. ‘Through 
her means, Mr. Larsson was enabled to 
open the Sloyd School in Warrenton 
Street, which is used both for the instruc- 
tion of boys from the Brimmer School, 
and for normal classes of both sexes. 
From this school have since gone out 
several teachers, — one to the Lyman 
School in ]tast Boston, another to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and others to take charge of the many 
classes in Sloyd, which are being taught 
among the different schools of the city. 
In addition to these three Sloyd 
schools, Mrs. Shaw also established and 
maintained one at the Comins School 
in Roxbury, and Mrs. Hemenway opened 
one at the Rice School. At each of 
these the teachers have been allowed, at 





purpose of awakening interest in the 
Swedish Sloyd. He found the in- 
terest already here; for certain of 
our prominent educators were eagerly 
watching the results from the famous 
Sloyd School at Naas. 

Not only in the Marlborough Street 
School, but in the North Bennett 
Street Industrial School, had Mrs. 
Shaw established schools of carpentry. 
These were private schools, it is 
true; but, in 1885, an order was 
passed by the Committee on Manual 
Training granting permission to pupils 
from the public schools to accept the 
offer from the generous patron, and 
receive manual training at the latter 
place, and classes of boys from the 
Eliot School and from four Somer- 
ville schools immediately set to work 
there under Mr. Lars Eriksson, a 
Swede. Many of the manual train- 
ing movements in various suburbs of 
Boston, and in other New England 
cities, owe their first impulse and 
their first definite establishment to 
the North Bennett Street School. 

When Mr. Larsson, the first graduate 
from the Nis School to arrive in Boston, 
appeared here, he found the ground ready 
for the good seed which he proposed to 
sow. He found, also, that the same gen- 
erous woman, who had already instituted 
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different times, to train girls as well as 
boys, and to work on their own plan, 
modelled after the Nis system ; for it is 
a recognized fact, as even Herr Salomon 
says, that, “while the principles of Sloyd 
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are uniform everywhere, the expression 
of them varies”: and that “it is quite 
possible to employ the Sloyd principles 
and maintain their high educational value 





Pupils in Sloyd. 


without being confined to the Niis 
system ; just as it is also possible to con- 
fine one’s self strictly to Nats methods 
and neglect the real principles.” It 
depends upon the teacher whether the 
work degenerates into mere mechanical 
training, or whether the other and higher 
ends — the cultivation of creative imagi- 
nation, the exercise of judgment, and the 
strengthening of the will — are kept 
steadily in view. “It is the aim of the 
Sloyd School,” some one has said aptly, 
“to make, not the box, but the boy.” 

Each of these schools has shown 
already excellent results. In each the 
list of Swedish models has been modified 
to suit the needs of American children ; 
but in all the chief end of Sloyd is kept 
in view, and in all the Sloyd has proved 
itself capable of instilling a taste for work 
and respect for manual labor; of devel- 
oping order, cleanliness, exactness, and 
economy; of cultivating patience and 
perseverance; of promoting the power 
of concentration : of training the percep- 
tive, inventive, and constructive faculties, 
and of cultivating the zsthetic sense. 
Certainly, these are moral ends which 
must commend themselves even to the 
superficial student of education. 

Another argument in favor of Sloyd, 
urged by its advocates, is, that it seems 
to be the true way to carry forward the 
Froebel idea. By keeping up and de- 
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veloping the work of paper-cutting and 
pasteboard work in the primary schools, 
the kindergarten is carried, with some 
degree of consecutiveness, up to the 
grammar schools; and 
here the Sloyd classes, 
especially such as_ re- 
quire the pupils to make 
their own working 
drawings, develop the 
idea further, keeping 
the principles of Froe- 
bel steadily to the 
front. 

It is not claimed that 
Sloyd classes, as they 
exist to-day, are per- 
fect models of their 
kind, much less that 
they solve the whole 
problem of manual 
training ; but only that, so far as they have 
gone, they do well serve their purpose. 

The Committee on Manual ‘Training, 
and, in fact, the whole Boston School 
Board, together with Superintendent Sea- 
ver, who takes the deepest interest in 
this subject, are continua!ly looking for 
new light upon it. Last summer, the 
Sloyd schools were turned over to the 
city, although private generosity is still 
doing a great deal in this direction. Im- 
portant changes will doubtless be made 
as the work enlarges. 

A review of this subject would not be 
complete without mentioning the Me- 
chanic Arts High School, which opened 
its doors in September of this year to all 
boys who are graduates of our grammar 
schools. <A substantial building has been 
erected, equipped with the latest and 
most approved appliances and_instru- 
ments, and the attendance on the first 
day surpassed the most sanguine hopes of 
its friends. The school is a model of its 
kind, and is intended to give to its stu- 
dents the training necessary to success 
in mechanical pursuits, as the Latin 
School trains the boys for college, and 
the High School for the business world. 

It is situated on Belvidere and Dalton 
Streets, and cost $100,000. It will ac- 
commodate from 300 to 380 pupils, and 
is believed to be the most complete 
building of its kind in the country. 
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Too much credit cannot be given for 
the pioneer services of Mrs. Hemenway 
and Mrs. Shaw, in a survey like the 
present of the introduction and de- 
velopment of industrial training in the 
Boston schools. Experiments are costly, 
and the results sometimes very doubt- 
ful. The public-school officials have not 
always felt warranted to venture on new 
paths which required the expenditure 
of the public moneys intrusted to their 
care. Here the enterprise and public 
spirit of these two noble women have 
been invaluable; and they can never 
be forgotten by any friends of our 
Boston schools. 

This paper is necessarily incomplete. 
The improvement and extension of public- 
school instruction in Boston, from time 
to time, would make the subject of a 
long history. Among the most interest- 
ing and most conspicuous chapters would 
be those describing the introduction of 
sewing, cooking, and physical training 
through the beneficence of Mrs. Hemen- 
way, and the ultimate adoption of the 
kindergartens, supported for many years 
by Mrs. Shaw; while in the founding of 
schools of wood-working, these women — 


especially Mrs. Shaw — have furnished 
the greater part of the material. Into 
the subject of physical training in the 
Boston schools I do not here enter at all. 
That is a very large subject, entitled to 
treatment by itself in the NEw ENGLAND 
MacazInE; and in this field also, Mrs. 
Hemenway has been the great leader. 
To the general subject of manual training 
it is impossible, too, to devote more than 
the one brief allusion above ; but special 
treatment of this subject in the pages of 
the New ENGLAND Macazine has already 
been announced. These women were 
among the first to see that manual train- 
ing should be lifted above the mere pro- 
cesses by which boys and girls may be 
trained to get an honest living, into the 
region of pure education. By realizing 
that the children of the rich need it as 
much as the children of the poor, they 
struck the true key-note. “There is an 
education in the hammer handle,” says 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, and the prin- 
ciple holds true with the needle and the 
spoon; “when the boy grasps it in his 
hand, no matter whether he hits the nail 
or not, he is going to get hold of that 
education.” 


TO THE MAN. 


By William P. McKenzie. 


Awaiteth thee, if but thy heart be pure ; 
Thou mayest then thy loneliness endure, 
Watch thy ambitions bloom, or the storm-gust 
Scatter their useless petals with the dust ; 
Fame’s fruit will not entice thee, nor the lure 
Of fortune’s banquet-house, — thou wilt be sure 
Love satisfies, though giving but a crust. 


“i | “HE woman whom thy heart may safely trust 


True heart, be tender, but be strong, and wait 
Through years which ripen thee for that glad day 
When she will come and take thy hand, at last ; 
Then for a moment shall the Book of Fate 
Flash open, that thy heart may trace the way 
Love guided thee to her through all the past. 
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IT has been said that the chief of the Construc- 
tion Department of the World’s Fair has pro- 
posed that when the Fair is over, the buildings, 
instead of being removed by the carpenters in 
the ordinary, prosaic, piecemeal fashion, shall, 
one by one, have the torch applied to them and 
disappear in flames. We understand that this 
method of clearing the ground has been defended 
even on economic principles. So many people, 
it is urged, would pay to witness the spectacle of 
the conflagration of the “ White City,” that the 
receipts would be larger than from the sale of 
the iron and lumber piled up by the carpenters. 
This is incredible; and were it not, Chicago 
has had too serious experiences with fire to risk 
the experiment of setting any one of these great 
buildings in flame with the chance of a breeze 
blowing toward the city. But when this has been 
said, it must be confessed that there is much in 
the suggestion, whether ever seriously made or 
not, which commends it to the imagination. 
There has never been in America — one is tempted 
to risk the extravagance of saying there has 
never been in the world —a spectacle so im- 
posing as that of this wonderful group of build- 
ings at Chicago. The buildings rose as if by 
magic in grounds equally enchanted, few people 
divining what a dream of beauty had been 
dreamed by the great body of architects and 
gardeners working together with such harmony 
and energy; and all the year our wonder has 
grown at the originality and ingenuity and bold- 
ness of these miracle workers, who have put 
Prospero and every chapter of the “ Arabian 
Nights” to blush. It is with melancholy that 
one looks down upon it all from one of the high 
places, in the autumn sun, and thinks that to- 
morrow it must all disappear; and one feels that 
the poetic demands would be better met if it 
could go suddenly in flame, ending in one great 
transformation scene, than by the ordinary pro- 
eesses. 

Go as it may, the White City has given us great 
delight and taught us great lessons. It has been 
more useful and eloquent than anything which it 
has housed. This is the unique and remarkable 
thing about the Columbian Exposition, — that its 
interest has centred in what was outside rather 
than what was inside. Men went to Paris, and 
Vienna, and Philadelphia to see the exhibits. 
The architects there aimed at little more than 
covering the displays effectively; and one can 
hardly remember, and it is not important to 
remember, the architectural features. There has 
been no exposition where the displays have been 
so varied or important as at Chicago; but it was 
quickly found that these had the second place in 
men’s interest, and not the first. Even the artist 
found less instruction and delight in the art 
galleries than on the Wooded Island and in the 
Court of Honor. The exhibition as a whole is 
a greater work of art, a more impressive spectacle, 
a more beautiful and important thing, than any 
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part of it. And this is something to be pro- 
foundly grateful for. ‘lhis is the greatest service 
which the Exposition could possibly render to 
America at this time. The time had come when 
we needed above almost all else some great 
lesson in beauty; and the lesson has been given 
us in a broader and completer way than we could 
have expected or could have ventured to ask. 
The good fortune by which good taste, and the 
right kind of good taste, came into control of 
this Chicago Exposition, where there was reason 
enough to dread confusion and much ugliness, is 
something notable. From first to last we have 
seen, in the men chosen to lay out the grounds 
and build the buildings, and in the methods they 
have followed, just what gives greatest ground for 
gratitude and hope to whoever has at heart the 
future of art and beautiful life in America. Here 
were not only buildings of wonderful beauty and 
grandeur, but these have been grouped so im- 
pressively, and sculpture and painting have been 
called in so generously and correctly for decora- 
tive ends, that the result can be nothing short of 
a revolution in American architecture and in the 
laying out of our American cities. It would be 
easy enough to find fault, upon the finest and 
severest principles, with much in the details of 
these buildings and their decoration; but such 
criticism is almost all silenced in the thought of 
the transitory end and aim of the work; and were 
ten times as much criticism possible, we could 
recognize no less that the effect of this stupendous 
effort, drawing upon all the arts to work together 
as they ought to work for a general effect, must 
be to encourage and impel our artists to bolder, 
broader, and vastly more ambitious undertakings 
than they have heretofore deemed possible in 
America. Our people have especially been taught 
by the White City the true decorative function of 
sculpture in a way that should open to our sculp- 
tors at this juncture a new and great career; and 
all of us who have wandered about these. classic 
courts, lounged on the bridges, and floated upon 
the lagoons, have felt with a new force the won- 
der which some of us have felt so deeply so many 
times before, that, with such beauty possible, 
such ugliness as dominates most of our cities 
should be permitted. Is not everybody shocked, 
we wonder, who leaves this city of beauty, so soon 
to be destroyed, for the city outside, which is 
going to stay, which, with so many isolated points 
of beauty in it, is everywhere disfigured by such 
ugliness and squalor and pretension and mon- 
strosity ? Is it not possible that our real cities, the 
cities in which we live day after day, the cities 
in which boys and girls grow up to manhood 
and womanhood, is it not possible that these 
should be beautiful too? Is beauty only for the 
thing of a summer, only for the theatre, and not 
for real life? Why not have a Board of Beauty 
in our real cities, why not give the artist prece- 
dence there also, instead of the fool, why not a 
Board of Beauty as well as a Board of Health? 
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Where had the White City been, had each huck- 
ster from New York or New South Wales been 
allowed to set up his own booth where he pleased 
and as he pleased, or had each architect gone to 
work on his own account, with no conference 
with his fellows? If we would ask ourselves 
these questions to some purpose, if Boston and 
New York and Chicago would learn from the 
White City the real secret of her beauty, then the 
year’s spectacle would be indeed beneficent, and 
we could watch its vanishing serenely, whether it 
be with the rattle of the hammer or in the silent 
flame. * 
* * 

THE story of the regicides in New England, 
cetold in the last number of this magazine, is one 
of the most romantic and tragical chapters in our 
history. Had this story been told twenty years 
ago, there would have found prominent place in 
it an episode the most romantic and thrilling in 
the whole chapter, which in the narrative just 
given did not even find mention. This episode 
concerned the mysterious appearance of Gen. 
Goffe at Hadley, in 1675, to rally the men of the 
town to defend themselves against a sudden attack 
from the Indians. At one time it was an angel 
from heaven who thus marshalled and fortified 
the men of Hadley in their danger and panic; 
then it became agreed that the white-haired 
apparition was the venerable Goffe, who in 1675, 
as was discovered, was in secret refuge, along 
with Whalley, in the house of the Rev. John 
Russell in Hadley. There are few of us familiar 
with New England history who have not been 
thrilled by this dramatic story, for it has had 
place in almost all the books. That it goes into 
them no longer is owing to one of the most 
searching and acute pieces of criticism which has 
been written by any of our historical scholars for 
many a day. This was by Mr. George Sheldon, 
the zealous Deerfield antiquarian and president 
of the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association, 
whose paper embodying the results of his studies 
of the subject was read at the annual meeting of 
that society in 1874, and published in the first 
volume of the society’s Proceedings. The work of 
resolving a bit of accepted history into myth, and 
of tracing the successive stages in the develop- 
ment of the myth, was never more accurately or 
thoroughly done than by Mr. Sheldon in this 
paper. Itis a most interesting thing to follow 
him in his investigation. 

The origin of the famous story, which grew to 
such proportions, appears to have been the simple 
statement by Increase Mather, in his history of 
King Philip’s war, that on the Ist of September, 
1675, the people of Hadley were driven from a 
fast-day service in their church “ by a most sud- 
den and violent alarm, which routed them the 
whole day after.’ No more for eighty-seven 
years, when in Governor Hutchinson’s history 
this e/arm became an aétack, “which broke up 
the service and obliged the people to spend the 
day in a very different exercise” ;— and in a mar- 
ginal note Hutchinson gives this anecdote as 
“ handed down through Gov. Leverett’s family ” : 
“The town of Hadley was alarmed by Indians 
in 1675, in the time of public worship. The 
people were in the utmost confusion. Suddenly 





a grave, elderly person appeared in the midst of 
them. In his mien and dress he differed from 
the rest of the people. He not only encouraged 
them to defend themselves, but put himself at 
their head, rallied, instructed, and led them on to 
encounter the enemy, who by this means were 
repulsed. As suddenly, the deliverer of Hadley 
disappeared. The people were left in consterna- 
tion, utterly unable to account for this phenome- 
non. It is not probable that they were even able 
to explain it.” Hutchinson himself does not 
attempt to explain; but the story here appears 
well fledged, whether we are to think of the mys- 
terious visitor as Goffe or asan angel. President 
Stiles, in his “ History of the Judges,” published 
thirty years later, tells the story of the battle and 
the mysterious visitor in full and confident de- 
tail, saying that the belief that Hadley had been 
saved by an angel became the common belief for 
fifteen or twenty years after the event, when it 
became known in Hadley that the two judges 
had been secreted there, and it was settled by 
people generally that the angel was certainly 
Gen. Goffe. In the “Antiquarian Researches” 
of Gen. Hoyt, in 1824, the assault has become 
“a dangerous one,” and the venerable leader, 
“evincing much knowledge of military tactics,” is 
more particularly described, but the date is moved 
forward to June 12 of the next year, 1676. Dr. 
Huntington in 1859, embodying the story in his 
bi-centennial address at Hadley, added the word 
of an aged woman in a remote part of the town, 
who had “ heard that Goffe saw the Indians enter- 
ing the town from the mountains at a distance.” 
“As if,’ comments Mr. Sheldon, “the subtle 
redman, who was never seen till he struck his 
blow, could have been discovered coming over 
the hills at a distance like an army with baggage 
and banners!” Dr. Holland, in his history of 
Western Massachusetts, with no reference to his 
authorities, and evidently with no authorities save 
the foregoing, but simply drawing on his imagi- 
nation for what additional facts his fuller story 
requires, goes into a most circumstantial and 
dramatic narrative, concerning both the manner 
of the surprise and the appearance and disappear- 
ance of Goffe, which puts all preceding narratives 
to the blush. Sylvester Judd, perhaps the most 
noted antiquary of the Connecticut Valley, best 
known to most of us as the author of “ Mar- 
garet,” writing a hundred years after Hutchinson 
first set the story afloat, can find no new evidence 
in support of it, criticises Stiles, and reduces the 
proportions of the story as he found it current, 
without, however, calling in question the fact of 
the attack or the appearance of Goffe. But the 
shrunken story was immediately restored to its 
fullest dimensions by Palfrey, who, in his “ History 
of New England,” gives so vivid and detailed an 
account of the affair that, as Mr. Sheldon, who 
quotes all of these amazing accounts in full, well 
observes, “ We can almost see the wily foe steal- 
ing down upon the quiet village, the confusion 
and dismay when their savage war-whoop burst 
upon the astounded congregation of worshippers, 
the awe-struck look but ready obedience of the 
soldiers and citizens as the old hero, Goffe, ap- 
peared among them and gave the word of com- 
mand.” Yet Dr. Palfrey frankly says in a note 
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that he can find “no other authority than Hutch- 
inson.” Rev. Chandler Robbins, in his “ Regi- 
cides sheltered in New England,” gives the story 
much as Palfrey and Holland give it, his only 
references being to Holland, Huntington, and 
Scott’s “ Pevril of the Peak.” Finally, John 
Farmer, secretary of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, giving as his authority the Rev. 
Phineas Cooke, a native of Hadley, makes Goffe, 
in leading the defence against the Indians, bring 
into service an old iron cannon, sent to Hadley 
by the government some time before, but which 
none of the people knew how to handle, and 
load and manage it to such purpose as to shatter 
the chimney of a house in which the Indians had 
taken refuge, and work such havoc generally 
that they all fled in terror. “Let us try to im- 
agine,” is Mr. Sheldon’s comment here, “the 
gentle savages considerately delaying their attack 
until the confusion had subsided, and the silver- 
haired leader had loaded to his mind this new 
instrument for bush fighting, and then retreating 
in a body to a deserted house.” 

Mr.'‘Sheldon proceeds to show conclusively, from 
the very exact records by the contemporary chron- 
iclers of the events in Philip’s war, especially in 
the Connecticut Valley, that there could have 
been no Indian attack upon Hadley, Sept. 1, 
1675. Moreover, at that very time, Hadley was 
the headquarters of military operations in West- 
ern Massachusetts, with several companies of sol- 
diers there besides the five hundred inhabitants ; 
so that if there had been an attack it would have 
been easily repelled; and if there had been any 
such appearance as that alleged, of an angel or 
of Gen. Goffe, the fact would have been her- 
alded all over New England, instead of waiting 
almost a century for notice, and that through the 
traditions of the Leverett family, while the tradi- 
tions of the old families of Hadley and Northamp- 
ton are all silent concerning it. Mather’s 
reference to an a/arm—not an attack — was 
doubtless to an alarm reaching Hadley from an 
Indian raid upon Deerfield on the day in question. 
Alarms travelled that distance in three or four 
hours, and they were not then uncommon. With 
reference to the story properly belonging to the 
12th of June of the next year, where some of the 
writers place it, Mr. Sheldon has simply to point out 
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that that day was not a fast day and the people 
were not in church, that the only Indian attack 
in the neighborhood that day was upon a small 
party in an ambuscade early in the morning, and 
that at no time during Philip’s war was Hadley 
so full of troops and in so good a condition to re- 
pel an attack as at this time. 

This meagre review does but scant justice to 
Mr. Sheldon’s full and searching study of this sub- 
ject, which in its scholarly and critical character 
presents so striking a contrast to so much that 
has been written upon the history of the regi- 
cides in New England. Mr. Sheldon is not an 
idol-breaker. There is no one among us who 
has a greater affection and tenderness for the 
old New England traditions, especially those of 
the period to which this particular tradition be- 
longs. But he puts “the truth before Plato,” 
and fidelity to the truth compels him to these 
conclusions. We confess that we do not like 
them. We hate the onslaughts upon the dear 
old myths generally; and this thrilling, mysteri- 
ous, marvellously opportune and effective appear- 
ance of the old regicide— we never had much 
affection for the angel— is an especially fit and 
satisfying thing, one of those things which, if not 
true, so easily might have been and ought to have 
been. We confess, so perverse is our fond su- 
perstition, that we still hope that some young 
historical scholar up in the Connecticut Valley 
will devote himself to finding out, skipping all the 
rest, where and how the anecdote arose which 
was “handed down through Gov. Leverett’s fam- 
ily,” how it got into Gov. Leverett’s family, and 
when and where Goffe’s name first became asso- 
ciated with the apparition, as it clearly had been 
for a long time when Stiles wrote. Just how 
definitely Hutchinson means to imply that the 
mysterious visitor may have been Goffe is not 
quite clear from the passage which Mr. Sheldon 
quotes. One thing is clear from Mr. Sheldon’s 
criticism, that the story as it has grown in the 
books is untrue and impossible; and if myths are 
to be demolished, it is good to have the work 
done in so clean a way as Mr. Sheldon has done 
this. All the same, we should very much like to 


know what was the origin, the ground, excuse, 
or provocation of the “ anecdote handed down 
through Gov. Leverett’s family.” 
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THE LEGEND OF INDIAN CORN. 
(Algonquin.) 


N’ Karnayoo. 


Long ago, when all was new, 
While the Indians yet were few, 
There was one who dwelt alone; 
Fire to him was all unknown, 
And he lived on barks and roots, 
Nuts and other forest fruits. 


He grew lonesome, it is said, 
Weary of thel ife he led; 

Barks and roots and nuts at length 
Failed to give him needful strength; 
Sick of all, one quiet day 

Sleeping in the sun he lay. 


When he woke he saw in fear 
Something standing strangely near; 
But his fear was gone when he 

Saw through half the mystery, — 
That the something was a fair, 
Beauteous girl, with long, light hair. 


Oft as he, whose heart was fired, 
Would approach her she retired, 
Till he told her, in a song, 

That he had been lonely Jong, 
And besought her o’er and o’er 
To be with him evermore. 


Then she told him if he would 
Do her bidding as he should, 

Do it well and faithfully, 

She would always with him be; 
And she looked so fair and good, 
That he promised her he would. 


So she led him by the hand 

To a dry yet grassy land; 

Bade him two long splinters get, 
Dry as they had ne’er been wet, 
Hold them firmly, bending low, 
Rub them fast together, so. 


This he did; a spark flew out, 

Set on fire the grass about; 

Fast the fire, reaching round, 
Wrought a black patch on the ground; 
When in wonder, much amazed, 

He upon the stranger gazed. 


Then she said, “ When sets the sun 
And the night comes sad and dun, 
Take me by my long, light hair, 
And, though I may seem too fair, 
Drag me o’er the singéd ground, 
Back and forward and around.” 


This he was full loath to do, 

And she bade him once anew, 

Saying, where he dragged her so 

Something like to grass would grow, 
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Which when fit for use would bear, 
Like a tuft, her own light hair. 


So his promise to obey 

Well he kept; and to this day, 
When they see the silken hair 

On the cornstalk, — long and fair, — 
Know the Indians they are not 

By the wondrous one forgot. 


- Ralph H, Shaw. 


* * 
NEw LovE. 
A new love and a true love 
Is the love for me and for you, Love. 
The past is fled, 
Let us bury its dead, 
And begin life and love anew, Love! 


A new love and a true love 
Is waiting for me and for you, Love. 
We’ve drained the cup 
Cruel Fate has filled up, 
And our pleasures have been but few, Love; 


But a new love and a true love 
Will bring joy to me and to you, Love; 
For sorrows borne 
Will we no longer mourn 
When happiness now is in view, Love! 


A new love and a true love 
Is beckoning to me and to you, Love. 

The way is rough, 

But there’s still love enough 
In this wicked, old world for two, Love! 


A new love and a true love 
Is coming to me and to you, Love. 
Twill teach us yet 
To forgive and forget, 
And the wrong by the right to undo, Love! 


A new love and a true love 

Is sweetest to me and to you, Love. 
Look up, brave wife, 
To a happier life, 

For now we are on with the new love! 


= 
* * 
To HER 


Ah, who has won a love so sweet ! 

When sullen humors cloud my brain; 
When I am soured by defeat, 

And weary with the world’s sharp pain; 
When I let fly the bitter word, 

And grumble like a surly bear, 
She makes as if she had not heard, — 

Or gently pushes back my hair, 
And turns on me her loving eyes, 

Her smile affectionate and bright, 
And merely says, with soft surprise, — 

“ My dear, you’re not yourself to-night! ” 

Harry Romaine. 


Zitella Cocke. 





ROSABEL 





On AN OLD CABINET. 


In Boston shop and wareroom stands, — 
A voyager from foreign lands, — 

A rare and curious cabinet, 

With carven doors and drawers, and set 
With quaint, ingenious tracery, — 

A guest from ancient Brittany ! 


And here and there a secret spring 

Or lock reveals some hidden thing, 

Some nook, or cranny, planned with skill 
To answer to the owner’s will, 

And like some folk we know, to hide 
Dark mystery ’neath fair outside. 


A full three hundred years ago 

’Twas built when human hands were slow; 
But, ah, how sure and deft they were! 
Each builder and artificer 

An artist, bringing to his art 

A skilful hand and loving heart! 


What treasures have been hidden there, — 
A ring, — a gem, —a lock of hair, — 

A document of king or state, — 

A subject’s love, —a rival’s hate, — 

A loss, a triumph, or a gain,— 

Secure from eyes and hands profane! 


And many a wondrous sight, I ween, 

The rare old cabinet hath seen, 

Of revelry in festive hall, 

And doughty deed on castle wall. 

For words and blows were fierce, when man 
And foe were met in old Bretagne! 


And now in world untried and new, — 
Perchance in mansion parvenu, — 
Among a strange and alien race 

The rare old cabinet finds place; 

And ends a history that began 

In proud chateau of old Bretagne. 


Zitella Cocke. 


a 
* * 
LEE, — A LAY OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
She was a girl of classical tastes, 
And I was a youth in Yale. 
In stormy weather we read together 
The grand Homeric tale ; 
And when it was fair we wandered forth, 
The moon and the stars to see, 
And Cupid’s arrows had hit us both, — 
Me and my Rosabel Lee. 


She wore a gown of the Grecian style, 
With a border of “ Walls of Troy ”’; 

Her hair was done in a classical coil; 
And I was a silly boy; 

And I felt that never a fellow like me 
Had known the exquisite joy 

Of translating pastorals, epics, and odes, 
With a girl like Rosabel Lee, — 
Such a classical maid was she! 


No wind blew out of the south to chill 
My beautiful Rosabel Lee, 
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No high-born kinsman came to bear 
My darling away from me; 
She was not shut in a sepulchre, 
In a kingdom by the sea, — 
Yet cruelly parted were we! 
For I was not rich, and neither was she, 
And therefore we could not wedded be; 
And I took my sheepskin and had to go, 
A full-fledged young A. B., 
Far, far from Rosabel Lee! 
Sut I felt like Hector when parting from 
His lovely Andromache; 
And my heart was hurled from its throne of joy, 
And dragged from Rosabel’s “ Walls of Troy”! 


Now this was not many years ago, 
In the city by the sea, 
And I wasn’t prepared, you see, 
For the shock that awaited me to-day 
At the hands of Rosabel Lee. 
For she’s now the prosperous editor 
Of a flourishing magazine, 
And her coffers are very much fuller than mine, 
And than many another’s, I ween. 
Her hair is still in a classical coil, 
But her gown is tailor made; 
She wears an air of easy command, 
A stand-up collar and “ four-in-hand,” 
And she’s given me to understand, 
To be single she’s not afraid! 
So there isn’t a chance for me, 
For “ No I thank you,” says she ; 
“ Kind sir, I can care for myself, you see, 
And therefore I have no need of thee! ” 


I don’t think the moon with its wildering beams 
Will a lunatic make of me, 
Or that Rosabel’s eyes like stars will rise, 
To mock me with what might be! 
It’s folly to cry for what you can’t get, 
And all fish of the sea are not out of it yet. 
So here is a farewell health to thee, 
May you live long, and prosperous be, 
Fair maid of the nineteenth century, 
Sweet, sensible, capable Rosabel Lee! 
Annie Louise Brakenridge. 
o*s 
LUCK. 
I sought a four-leaved clover, — 
The grass was gemmed with dew, — 
I searched the meadow over 
To find a four-leaved clover; 
I was a lucky rover, — 
You sought the charm-grass, too, 
And seeking luck and clover 
I found it — finding you. 
Abbie Farwell Brown. 
Pi 
EQUATIONS OF THE YEARS, 
TITLES FOR THE REFORMER. 


Fool — Fanatic — Madman — Raver — 
Zealot — Party-traitor — Fraud — 





Rascal — Turncoat — Office-craver — 
Leader — Prophet — Saviour — God! 
F. Blanchard. 
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